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IN ENGLAND AEDs LAST, 


“ With considerable Additions ‘and Improvements 
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District Clerk’s Office. 


BE it remembered, that. on the sixth day of March, A. DB.” 
ae Ss. } 2816, and inthe fortieth year of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed Babes of America, Rowse & Hoorenr, of the said District 
have deposited in this Office, the title of a book, the right whereof they 
-latm as Proprietors, in the words following, to wit : 
‘A Journal of a Young Man of Massachusetts, late a Surgeon on board 
American privateer, w ‘ewhie was captured at sea bythe British, in May, 
eighteen hundred and thirteen, and was confined first, at Melville Island, 
Halifax, then at Chatham, in England, and last at Dartmoor Prison. In- 
terspersed with Observations, Anccagtes and Remarks, tending to illus- | 
: ate the moral and political characters of three nations. To which is 
_ added, a correct Engraving of Dartmoor Prison, representing the Massa- 
“ere of American prisoners. Written by himself. pee ning extenuate, 
or set down aught in malice ...,....Shakespeare. 
sage 1 conformity to the Act of the Congress of the United States, entitled 
An Act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of 
Maps, Charts and Books, to the Authors and Proprietors of such Copies, 
during the times therein mentioned ;”? and also to an Act entitled, ‘ An 
Act supplementary to an Act, entitled an Act for the encouragement of 
arning, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts and Books, to the authors 
and proprietors of such copies during the times therein: mentioned ; ; and 
aan es a Seu ecicol to. the arts of designing, engraving and, 
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TO 


THE COMMON SENSE, 


HUMANE FEELINGS 
OF THE PEOPLE OF AMERICA, 
THIS JOURNAL IS INSCRIBED, 


BY A LATE 


PRISONER OF WAR 


WITH TUE BRITISE. — 


& 
Massachusetts, County of 
Hampshire, 1815. 


the, 


TO THE PUBLIC, 


Having carefully revised the first edition of 
ny Journal, and consulted my notes, and exerted 
recollection, Ihave been enabled to make several 
important additions, and not a few corrections ; 
and hope that I can say, conscientiously, at this 
period, “ I have nothing extenuated, or set down 


aught in malice.” 


THE AUTHOR. 


AUGUST, 1816. 
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I. December, 1812, I found a schooner fitting out of Salem, 
as aprivateer. She had only four carriage guns and ninety 
men. By the fifth of January, 1813, she was ready to sail, _ 
and only wanted some young man to go as surgeon of her. : 
The offer was made to me, when, without much reflection, : 
or consultation of friends, I stepped on board her in that ca- 
pacity, with no other ideas than that of a pleasant cruise, 
and making a fortune. With this in view we steered for the 
- eoastof Brazil, which we reached about the Ist, of February. Mos: 
- Our first land-fall was not the most judicious, for we made _ 
the coast in the night, and in the morning found our- 
selves surrounded with breakers. Fortunately : a Portuguese ae 
schooner was outside of us, and we hoisted out our beat, _ 
-. and went on board her, and received from her command. tas: 
“and officers directions for clearing ourselves from these dan-— 
gerous breakers. ‘We were then about sixty miles below — 
Cape St. Roque. The eaptain of the Portuguese. vesse 
kindly informed us where to get water, in a bay then efor 
us. We had English colours flying, and all this time e pas 
for a British vessel. We learnt this trick from ~~ 1d 
brethren in deception, the English. ora 
‘In a few hours we cast anchor in the bay, when our cap- | 
tain went on shore; and when he had discovered the water- _ 
ing place, he retitised on board, and sent his water ci Ks 
be filled; but the inhabitants collected around our men, and | 
shewed, 'by their gestures and grimaces, a disposition to © 
drive us away. It is probable that they only wanted to 
make us pay for the water; for it is the way of all the in- 
habitants of the sea hires. every where, to profit by the 
‘ distresses of those who are cast uponthem. But prete as 
oe not to ee - we © ae what oe was pea : 
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it net so easy to impose on a public ship as on a private 
oe with our English colours and uniform. In beating up 
to Pernambuco, we spoke with vessels every day, but they 
were all Portuguese. When near to St. Salvadore, we were 
in great danger of being captured by a British frigate, which 
we mistook for a large merchantman, until she came within 
half musket shot of us; but, luckily for us, it died away 
ealin, when we out with our oars, which seamen call SWEEPS, 
and in spite of their round and grape shot, we got clear of 
her without any serious injury. 
We would remark here, that sailors have a dialect of 
their own, and a phraseology by themselves. Instead of 
right side, and left side, they say starboard and larbeard. 
To tie a rope fast, is to belay it. ‘To lower down a sail, or 
- to pull down a colour, is to dowse it; and so of many other 
things. These peculiar phrases have been adopted from 
the Dutch, and from the Danes: nations from whom the 
English learnt navigation. We may occasionally use some 
Or these terms, auhiny it cannot well be avoided. 
Our captain was not an American, neither was he an Eng- 
Hshman. He was a little bit of a man, of a. prorthy coml- 
_ plexion, and did not weigh perhaps more than an} 
_ pounds by the scale. During the firing, our little ma 
upon the taffrail, swung his’ “sword, d—d the English, : and 
__ praised his own men... He had been long enough in the 
- United States to acquire property and information, and 
_ eredit #hough to command a schooner of four guns and ninety. 
men. “The. crew considered him a brave man, and a good 
sailor, | but not over generous in his disposition. Whether 
1€ following - is a proof of it, I cannot determine... 
He allowed the crew but one gill of Ney. archi Tum | 
per day, which they thought an under dose for a Yankee. 
‘They contended for more, but he refused it - They expos- 
tulated, and he remained obstinate; when at length they 
one and all declared that they. would "not touch a rope unless 
he agreed to double the allowance to half a pint.. Tk e ap- ‘ 
tain was a very abstemious man himself, and being - “very 
small in person, he did not consider that a man four ‘imes — 
as big required twice as much rum to keep his sluggish — 
frame in the same degree of good spirits. He held out — 
against his crew for two days, during which time they ever 
one of them so much as lifted a spun-yarn. Th ther 
- was, be sure, yoy ne and 1 ploasant. Lm 
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ever, that I was very uneasy, under the idea that we ‘might 
all perish, from the obstinacy of the crew, on one side, and 
the firmness of the little man on the other. Our captain 
found that his government was democratical; and perceiv- 
ing that the weather was about to change, he conceded to 
the large and fearful majority; and New England spirit 
carried the day against a-temperate European commander. 
This habit of rum drinking makes a striking difference 
between the military of ancient and modern days. lia Ro- 
man soldier, or a Carthagenian ‘sailor, had his. cloathing, his 
. meat, and his bread, and his vinegar, he was contented, and 
rarely was guilty of mutiny. But the modern soldier and 
sailor must, in addition to these, have his rum, or brandy, . 
and, his tobacco ; deprive him of these two articles, which — 
are-neither food nor clothing, and he infallibly mutinies: 
that is,-he runs the risk of the severest punishment, even _ 
that of ‘death, rather” than renounce these modern luxuries. ae 
{ have observed among sailors, that they bear the depriva- _ 
tion of ram with more patience than the deprivation of tobac- 
co. On granting the crew half a pint of ruma day, they — 
gave three cheers, and went to w ork with the greatest 3 
cheerfulness and alacrity. | 
- The Americans, I believe, drink more spirits than the 
same class of people in England. The labouring people, and 
sailors, connot get it in Britain. A soldier whose regiment 
was quartered in Boston, just before the revolution; held up. 
his bottle to ong of the new sgl s and ee a 














ig day,and have bat enough left to be drink ' 
for six coppers!” What they then called coppers, tee 
call cents, and the Londoners hap-pennies. ye 
‘The next day we descried three sail steering for St. & 
vadore. We gave chase to them; but when we came within 
sun shot of the stern most, she fired her stern chasers at us. 
We brought our four guns on one side, to attack, or to de- 
© fend, as we should find ourselves circumstanced ; Lag night 
coming 0: i, We saw no more of them. 
- Qur water becoming short, we determined to gain: our - 
= former watering place ; but not being able to reach it easily, 
nored ofa little settlement, tw enty miles’ distant from 
se where we watered before. Here our cap ain put 
fish. mason, and waited on the commandar | a 
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evident suspicions that he was not an English officer. To’ 

_ prevent the awkward consequences of a detections our cap- 
tain promised to send off a barrel of hams, and a keg of but- 
ter. Under the expectation of the fulfilment of this rather’ 
rash promise, our crafty commander returned to his vessel, 
and left the place very early next morning. — 

It was now the middle of March, and we had taken noth- 
ing; neither had we fired our cannon, excepting at a mise- 
rable sort of a hali. oat and half raft, called a catamaran: 
made of five light logs, with a triangular sail. From the 
men on this miserable vessel we got information of a good 
watering place, where we soon anchored. ‘The comman- 
dant of ‘this little settlenment was of the colour of our North 
American Indians, and so were his family, but the rest were 
nearly as black as negroes. He lived in a house covered 

and worked in with long grass; he offered us snuff out of a 
box tipped with silver, but every thing else looked very rude 
and simple. While we were getting our water, the females 
hovered round us. They had long, black, and shining hair, 
and wore a long white cotton sarment, like a shirt or shift. 
They seemed to admire our complexions. One of these 
yormen, more forward than the rest, opened the bosom of. 
one of our fairest young men, to see if his body was as white 
’-as his face. She appeared to be highly amused with the | 
discovery, and called her companions to come and view the — 
phenomenon. He shewed a similar curiosity as it concerned 
r, but she shrunk from it with the apparent delicacy of 
olished | life, before so many men. ‘The colour of these 
ry gitls was that of the inside of a new leather shoe. 
ist as we were about embarking, the commandant told our 
»tam that he had just received a message from the com- 
mandant of Gomora, to seize bim and all his crew and send — 
on ‘them to Pernambuco, but that he should not obey him. We 
- now set sail for the United States, and had not been at 
sea long kefore we were chaced by a frigate, but aut sail- 
: ed her. ga 
On the 20th of May we made Gay Heat which 
shining remains of an extinguished volcano, nthe west 
of Martha’s Vineyard. The next morni iscov 
ship and a brig standing for us. We tack 
ship ontil we found that she was a man 
wore round ie the ve she being 
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the brig gaye us a broadside, and kept up a constant fire 
upon us; but we soon left her by our superior sailing and — 
management. ‘I'he frigate, for such she proved to be, was ~ 
not so ) easily got rid of. She wasito the windward of us when 

we first saw her; and she came within gun shot about noon. 
She firing her bow-chasers, and we our stern-chasers. At 
lensth she came almost within musket shot of us, when she. 
fired repeated broadsides into our little schooner, so as to 
cut away almost all our rigging, when our brave little cap- 
tain went down below, after telling the men “to fight it 
out;” but they*prudently struck their colours. A boat soon 
came on board of us with a lieutenant and twelve marines, 
swearing most bravely at the d—d Yankees. 'The name 

¥ ankee j is used with pride by an American sailor or soldier ; 
but with derision by the British. But as our men had, ac- 
cording to custom, when a vessel surrenders, seized whatever “he 
easks of liquor they could come at, soon filled out a few 
horns of gin, and passed it round among the marines, which 
inspired them with good nature, and “for a moment they 
seemed “all hale fellows well met.” Ihe boarding officer 
did not appear to be so intent in securing the vessel, as in — 
searching every hole and corner for small articles to oe He 









balers Hy. taking from their enemies the ies of their 
chests and pockets, as the commanders of the British frig- - 
ates, whom we have captured, can testify. We. were ae 
ordered on board of his Britannic ey Ss shi ne the Tene | 
dos, captain Parker. eae 
‘IT had always entertained a -respeetable. opniae of a eo - 
British, especially of their national marine. I had read 
British history, and listened to British songs, and. had Henrd 
from my childhood of the superior bravery and g ee 
the British ee and had entertained a. real 

















| ralists, They be said to have anenea the frigate "Penedos, 
_ captain Parker, with feelings and expectations very differ-_ 
bs re ie what I should have felt, hed A - been. ays war r with 
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ing a wall of separation ietwea us and that lively people. 
_ But itis not so with the English. Our language, religion, 
customs, habits, manners, institutions: and above all, books 
have united to make us feel as if we were but children of 
the same great family, only divided by the Atlantic ocean. 
All these “things have a natural and habiiual tendency to 
unite us; and nothing but the unfeeling and contemptuous 
treatment of us by the British military generally, could have 
separated us. With all these feelings and partialities about 
me, I went from our schooner over the sidé of the British 
_ frigate with different feelings from what I should, had I been 
going on board an enemy’s ship of the French, Spanish, or 
Portuguese nation. But what was my change of feelings, 
on being driven with the rest all up in a corner like hogs, . 
and then maréhed about the deck, for the strutting captain 
___ of the frigate to view and review us; like caitle ina market, 
e before the drover or butcher. 
When our baggage was brought on board, the master of 
arms took every portable article from us, got leaving us a 

; jack-knife, pen-knife, or razor. We Americans never con- 

_ dact so towards British prisoners. We always respect the 

private articles of the officer and sailor. 

On the same day we were put on board the brig Curlew, 
lieutenant Head, a polite and humane gentleman, and much : 
beloved by his own crew. He is, { am informed, son of an — 

: English baronet. He isa plain, honest man, with easy, ele- 

gant manners, and very unlike the sputtering commander of 

re ‘the ‘Venedos: a man who allowed us to be stripped of all 
our litle pocket articles: not much to the honour. of his 

- commissi sion, or credit of his nation. We were kept very 

_ lose while on board the Curlew, because ber crew was very 

: weak, principally decripid old men and boys; bat then we 
were kindly spoken to, and respectfully and humanely treat- - 
ed by lieutenant Head, and his worthy ~~ we can. 
discover real eentlemen at sea as well as on shore. — 

We were landed j in Halifax, the principal Brit h port on 
North America, and the capital of Nova Scotia, on e 29th 
ef May, 1813. We were soon surrounded by soldiers, au 

» -belig johied by a number of our countrymen, recen 

tared |, we were attempted to be marshalled and | 

miliiary order, so as to make as gre id a 

while marching through the streets t ison. 

they did was te make ns stand in platoon 
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eommanding officer stationed a soldier on the fanks of each 
platoon to keep usregular, and to march and wheel according 
to rule. ‘lhe word was then given to march, when we ail 
ran up together just as we were when the strutting captain 
Parker reviewed us on the deck of the Tenedos. We were 
then commanded to halt. As we have no such word of © 
command on board of an American privateer, some crowded 
on, while a few stopped. ‘The young officer tried again, 
and made us stand allinarow. Some of the crew told their 
comrades that when the captain sung out “halt,” he meant 
“avast,” and that then they should all stop. When we were — 
all in order again, the scarlet-coated young gentleman, with 
a golden swab on his left shoulder, gave a second time the — 
word of command, “march ;” by which word we ail understood _ 
he meant, “io heave a head,” when we got into the like con- — 
fusion again, when he cried out ina swearing passion, “Ralé? 
on which some stopped shori, and some walked on, when 
the whole squad burst out a laughing. I know not what — 
would have been the consequence of his ridiculous passion: : 
had not a navy officer, standing by, observed to him, that | 
they were not soldiers but sailors, who knew nothing about — 
military marching, or military words of command, when the — 
young man told us to march on in our own way; upon which ~ 
our sailors stuck their fists in their pockets, and scrabbled _ 
and reeled on as sailors always do; fora sailor does not Know 
how to. walk like a landsman. On which account I have . 
been informed, since my return from captivity, that all our _ 
seamen, that w ere sent from Boston to Sackett’s harbour, on 
‘Lake Ontario, were transported in coaches with four horses, 
ehartered for the express ge and that it was common, — 
for many weeks together, to gee | a dozen of | the large stage : 
coaches, setting out from Boston in a morning, full of sailors 
going up to the lakes, to man the fleets of commodores Perry, 
Chauncey and M'Donough. ‘The former of these command- _ 
_ers told the writer, that he never allowed a sailor destined for 
his squadron to. walk a single day. These merry fellows — 
cased, to ride through the country with their colors, and stream- 
io | music, and heaving the lead amidst the acclamations 
gee : RN ‘country people, ihe de ght j in a sailor and ina ship. ; 
While these things were thus conducted in New-England, a 
ie people of Old England were simple enough. to believe. 
the war wil ee was unpopular. They judged of © 
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The soldiers marched us about two miles, when we came — 


- to the spot, where we were to take boat for Meiville Island, 


the place of our imprisonment. When we arrived at the 
gates of the prison, hammocks and blankets were served out 
to Us, as our names were called over. We were then order- 
ed into the prison yard. And here I must remark, that J 


shali never forget the first impression, which the sight of my 


wretched looking countrymen made on my feelings. Here 


we were, at once, surrounded by a ragged set of quidnuncs, | 


eagerly inquiring What news? where we were taken? and — 
how?’ and what success we had met with before we were 
taken? and every possible question, for Americaneuriosity 


| Me put to a promiscuous set of new comers. © 


After satisfying these brave fellows, who felt an uncom- 


: mon interest in the events of the war, and the news of the 


day, I had time to notice the various occupations of these 
poor fellows. Some were washing their own clothes; others 


mending them. Others were intent on ridding their shirts 


and other clothing from lice, which, to the disgrace of the 
_ British government, are allowed to infest our prisoners. It 


may, in part, be owing to the nastiness and negligence of the 
i prisoners themselves, but the great fault and the disgrace, 
~ pemain with the British. W hoever could say that criminals, 

confined in our state prisons, were infested with vermin? es 


Were our prison ships in Boston or Salem ever known to be 


: lousy? Shame on, you Britons! aie 


_'The buildings on Melviile Island are constructed of wood. 


3 Beside the prison, there is a cooking house, barracks for sol- 





_ diers, and a store-house; a house for the officers, and another 


for the surgeon. ‘There are a couple of cannon pointing to- 


: wards the prison; and a telegraph, for the purpose of giving 


intelligence to the fort, which overlooks this island and the 
town of Halifax. These buildings are painted red, and have 


upon the whole, a neat appearance. ‘The prison itself is two 


hundred feet in length, and fifty in breadth. It is two sto-_ 


ries high; the upper one is for officers, and for the infirmary 


and dispensary ; while the lower part is divided into two a 









prisons, one for the Freneh; the other for Americans. — The 
prison yard is little more He an acre—the whole isl 
being little more than five acres. elt is connected on 
south side with the main land by a bi r 
pee: is ore the ‘pate : 


- very humble earrison, and a very dreary spet for the officer “og 


fi: that support those canvass bags, or cradles, called hammocks. 
_ Four tier of these hanging-nests were made to swing one 
above another, between these stalls or stanchions. ‘T'o those 


“unused to these lofty sleeping-births, they were rather unpleas a 
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who commands there. ‘ 
The view from the prison exhibits a range of dreary” hills. ; 
On the northern side are a few scattered dwellings, and some __ 
attempts at cultivation; on the southern nothing appears but, 
immense piles of rocks, with bushes, scattered here aad th 
in their hollows and crevices; if their summer appearal a 
conveys the idea of barrenness, their winter appearance must 
be dreadful in this region of almost everlasting frost and snow. 
This unfruitful country is rightly named New Scotland.— 
ad unfruitful as old Scotland is, our Nova Seotia is: 
worse. If Churchill were alive, what might he not say of 
this rude and unfinished part of creation, that glories in the 
name of “ New Scotland?” The picture would here be com 
plete if it were set off with here and there a meagre and dried 
up highlander, without shoes, stockings or bree cl Le t 
ragged plaid, a little blue flat bonnet, sitting on ab rN ae 
playing a bag-pipe, and singing the glories of a country | hat 
never was conquered! To finish the picture, you have only 
to imagine a dozen more ragged, EOS Scotchmen, sit- — 
ting on the bare rocks around t iper, knitting stockings 
ica, W here = they can afford to 
wear them. ‘Such is Senta. old and | new, whose sonsare 
remarkable for their inveterate hatred of the Americans, as 
we shall see in the course of this narrative. wae 
As to the inside of the prison at Melville Tete, - the = 
American reader expects to hear it represented as a place 
resembling the large prisons for criminals in the United States, 
guch as those at Boston, Charlestowv, New York, or Phila: 
delphia, he will be sadly disappointed. Some of these pri- 
sons are as clean and nearly as comfortable, as sc 
monasteries and convents in Europe. Our 
the United States reflect great honor on the natior | 
speak loudly that we are a considerate and hu ane pie ie; | 
whereas the prison at Halifax, erected solely for the safe 
keeping of prisoners of war, resembles an horse stable, with © 
stalls or stanchions, for separating the cattle from each other. 
It is to a contrivance of this sort that they attach the cords — 
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| i first time I was shut up for the night, in th 

tressed me too much to clese my eyes. Its closer 

| were, i in a degree, disagreeable, but this was trifling te- 

-L. experienced afterwards, in another place. The 

im and confused noise from almost every hammock, 

uf first, very distressing. Some would be lamenting 
hard fate at being shut up like negro slaves in a Guinea 

p, or like fowls in a hen coop; for no crime, but for fight- 

‘the battles of their country. Some were cursing and 

xecrating their aoa others, ie os ue’ re “relat- 




















Say Beal strong die eg that drove ita e) 


ets y Be 


' to their parents’ wish, while others of the = class 
. sobbing out the 
thers and si 





Bt irerueatts the whole: sett was ee in this 
> and when, about day break, the weary prisoner fell into 
a doe = was waked om his slumber a the grinding noise 





Ais hack, and was ready to 
oll cal he tunkey. If any, through nat- 

or indisposilion, was Cilatory, he was sure to 
tof the brutal ‘soldier, who eapporee to us to 









- then, a 
OT hie prison is “iter on twice a wodk. Ha the prisoners.— 
: ihe task is performed by the respective messes in turns.— 
When the prison 1s. vashed, the prisoners. are kept out until | 
it is perfectly dry. “P his, in the wet seasons, and i in the see 
Werity of winter, is sometimes very distressing and dangerous 
tO health for there is no retiring place for shelter; it is like 
 a-stable, where the cattle are either. wnder cover, or — 
.{o the weather, be it ever so inclement. Ps 
When we arrived here in May, 1813, there were abo 
nine hundred prisoners 5 bat eal died by the severity ¢ 















government was insutticleull fo convey warmih thre Gj 
prison. ‘lhe men were cru sed by the bar 
carglerak oa mustering Sowa Ls ; 
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alleviated the sufferings of our people, had he been go. dis- 
‘without relaxation of duty, But he, as well as the 
tara ates Grant, seemed to take delight in tormenting 
e Americans. his man would often keep the prisoners — a 
= for many hours, in the severest weather, when the mer- 
eury was ten and fifteen degrees below zero, under ; 
text that the prison had been 1 washed, and was not suffi 
ly dry for their reception: when in fact every drop of wate 
used was in a sioner! | ice, oe in the southern ee 






















adegete ide 
description 
ter, was enc < 
indignation agains mhe eer in this fasta: 
Our people are sensible to kind treatment, and are ‘ont 
fo acknowledge humane and considerate conduct t toward 
themselves, omea@iirds their companions; but they ar - 
sentful in proportion as they are grateful. Theyspeak very 
generally of the conduct of Miller, the agent, and Grant,the = 
turnkey, with disgust and»resentment. A complaint yes 
made to him of the badness of the beef served out to. 
the prisoners, upon. whieh he collected 
mounting the stair-case, began a most passionate harrangue 
declaring that the beef was good endugh, and ; a d—d deal 
-better than they had in their own country : aR a eee 
not eat it they should have none. He then went onas fol- 
jows: ‘“ Hundreds of you, d—d scoundrels, have been to me = 
“ begging and pleading that I would interpose my maces 
“ that you might be the first to be exchanged, to return bom 
“ to your families, who were starving in your absence; tad 
* now you have the impudence to tell me to my face, thi 
_“ the king’s beef is not good enough for your damty stomachs. 
“Why some of that there beef is good enough for me to eat. 
“ You are a set of naean rascals, you beg of an enemy the — 
“ favours which your own government “won't grant you. — 
“ You complain of ill treatment, when you never fared bet- 
“ ter in your lives. Had you been ina French prison, and 
& fed on horse beef, you would have some grounds of conl- . 
*« plaint; but here in his Britannic Majesty’ 3 royal prison, 
you have every thing that is right and proper for: persons 
te chting against his crown and dignity. _ There i isa 
irgeon here for 103 if yeeare sick, and nett ic fo 
4 ke ify =< are Si : 
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ie cs and if you die, there are boards enough (pointing to a ‘ite 
of lumber in the yard) for to make you coffins, and an hun- 
_ © dred and fifty acres of land to bury you in; and if yoy are 
not satisfied with all this, yeu may die ‘and be d—d.” 
a Nei finished this eloquent harrangue, orator Miller des- 
| “*eended from his rostrum, and strutted out of the prison yard, 
accompanied with hisses from some of the prisoners. 
On a re-examination, however, of the “ king’s beef,” some 
pieces were found too much tainted for a dog to eat, and the 
prisoners threw it overthe piekets. After this the supply of 
wholesome meat was such as it ought to be; full good enough 
for Mr. Miller himself to eat; and some of the very best 
pieces good enough for Mr. Grant, the turnkey. 

In all this business of provision for prisoners of wer, one 
~4hing ought to be taken into consideration, which may be 
offered as an extenuation of crime alledged against the Brit- 

ish agents for prisoners; and that is, that the American s0le 
-dier ‘and sailor live infinitely better in America, than the 
_ same class of people do in Great Britain and Ireland. Gene- 
rally speaking, an American eats three times the quantity of 
animal: food that fall to the share of the same class of people 
4n England, Holland, Germany, Denmark, or Sweden. He 
sleeps more comfortably, and lives in greater plenty of fish, 
ae BY ee, cider, and spirituous liquors. Add to this, 
isina manner unbounded. He speaks his mind 
n. If he thinks he is wronged, he seeks redress 
with confidenc ; if he is insulted, he resents it; and if you 
should venture to strike him, he never will rest quiet under 
the dishonour ; yet you seldom or ever hear of quarrels. end- 
ing In murder. ‘Fhe dagger and pistol are weapons in a 
manner unknown. The fist, a la mode de John Bull, is com- 
* monly the ultimatum of a Yankee’s revenge. 

We often hear the British, if they are unsuccessful, "las 
ee the war between England and America; they call 
_ it an unhappy strife between brethren; and they attribute 
” this nnatural war,” to a French influence; and their 
friends in, New England, who are denominated t VUES, USE 




























sieht to fall on our adsinistiation and their w 
ers, the French; and yet you will find that. be th 
land, and at Halifax. the French meet with bet ctr 
than their dear See the Beran fe 
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We found that there were about two hundred. French 
prisoners: in Nova Scotia. Some had been there ever 
since 1803. Few of them were confined in prison. ‘The 
chief of them lived in or near the town of Halifax, working — 
for the inhabitants, or teaching dancing, or fencing, or their 

own language. Some were eniployed as butchers and cooks; 
oer as nurses in the hospital; and they were every where — 
favoured for their complaisance, obedience, and good hu. 
mour. ‘hey had the character of behaving better towards 
the British officers and inhabitants than the Americans, and 
I believe with reason; for our men seem to take a‘ Meech | 
in plaguing, embarrassing, and alarming those who were sets 
ever them. A Frenchman always tried to please, while | 
many Americans seemed to take an equal a ight in letting 

the Nova Scotians know that they longed to | at liberty 2 
‘fight them again. I confess I do not wonder that the | 
submissive, smiling Frenchmen made more friends at Hali- 
fax than the ordinary run of American seamen, who seemed — 
too often to look and speak as if they longed te try again the © 
tug of war with John Bull. as 
‘Sunday being a leisure day among the men of business in 
Halifax and its vicinity, the old refugees from the United 
States used to come round the prison to gratify their evil — 
eyes, instead of going to a place of worship, with the sight — 
of what they called “rebels.” These are generally Scotch- 
men, or sons of Scotchmen, and are very bitter against the 
Americans. Some of this class were clergymen, who came 
occasionally to pray and preach with us in prison. Wepaid _ 
every mark of respect to every modest and prudent. minis- 
ter who came among us to perform divine service; but we __ 

never could restrain our feelings, when one of these refugee - . 

gentlemen came among us, praying for king George and ane 

royal family of England. ‘The men considered it as ani 3 
sult, and resented it accordingly. Some of these i im or uder 

men would fulminate the vengeance of Heaven, for w 

_ they conceived poltéical, instead of moral errors. ‘I 
soners respected some of these reverend gentlemen | 
while they despised some others. The priesthood, h 
ve less hold on the minds of the people of oa 
: pee of apy. other ae on earth, Fo 
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 -reading this blessed book, the eine will see how Christian- 
- ‘ity has been corrupted. They will compare the archbishops 
and dignified clergy of the present degenerate days, with the 
-plainness of our Saviour, and with the simplicity of the holy 
fishermen, and other of his disciples. Before this book the 
 factitions institutions and gorgeous establishments of the 
- modern priesthood will fade and die, like Jonah’s gourd. The 
English Episcopacy never has, nor ever will, take deep root. 
4p the United States. It can never flourish in the American 
soil. Even the Roman Catholic religion is here a humble- 
and rational thing. Its ministers are highly respected, be- 
eause their lives adorn their doctrines; andthe parochial 
eare of their flock, who are ‘principally [rish. is seen and 
eommended. It is observed throughout our sea ports, that 
the seate wring people are generous supporters of their minis- 
ters; but these same people can never be made to pay 
~ £y OF to hear and support a minister whom they had 
not Fea or remotely chosen. ‘This is the predominant 
sentiment of all the Anglo- Americans. 
ae The daily allowance of the British government to our 
‘pris mers, is one pound of bread, one pound of beef, and one 
gill of peas. Over and above this we received from the 
_ American agent a sufficiency of coffee, sugar, potatoes, and 
po. The first may be called the bare necessaries of 




















beet, Ww hether the British gov ernment ought not to have 
i fay me whole, Iam not aha to determine ; but cer- 





Wan “once feiathied arate gent as = present tie us 
s ne our agent at Boston. “ 
In justice to Mr. Miller, the British agent, I ought to re- 
cord that he paid great attention to the cleanliness of the 
prea, and to the clothes of the men ; and I must, at the 
4ime, say that some of our men were very dirty, lazy 
owe, that required constantly spurring up to keep them 
tom being offensive. This indolent and careless dispositi 

: was observed te be chiefly among those who had be 
ae merly intemperate ; — felt the loss of ie beloved. 















‘and die than exert. ‘Uhemeckves. There Wire: ‘a: oe 
seemed to be like hogs, innately dirty, and who had ra 
be dirty than clean. Mr. one fed ee ‘e 
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in compelling these men to follow the rules prescribed to the 
whole prison. For this he had the thanks of every consid- 
erate American. | 
” It was a common remark, that the most indolent and ost 

slovenly men were the most vicious; and a dirty external 

~. was a pretty sure indication of a depraved mind. Such as 
would not conform to the rules of cleanliness were commit- 
ted to the black hole, which was under the prison, and divid- 
ed into solitary cells. The agent had the power of confin- 

#ing a prisoner in one of these dungeons«luring ten days. It — 
is to the credit of our seamen to remark, that they: co-oper- 
rated with the agent most heartily in whatever tended — 
to preserve the cleanliness of their persons, and they. ape 
plauded the confinement of such as were deh to fol- 
Jow the salutary rules of the prison. 
_ We were one day not a little shocked by the eae of a 6 
number of American soldiers who were entrapped and taken _ 
with Colonel Boerstler, in Upper Canada. ‘They exhibited 
a picture of starvation, misery, woe, and despair. Their. 
miserable condition called forth our sympathy and compas: 
sion, and I may add, excited our resentment against the at 
thors of their distress. [hese unfortunate landane no had 
never been used to “ rough it” like sailors, but had lived th 
easy life of farmers and mechanics. Some of them had nev 
er experienced the hardships of a. soldier’s life, but ° 
raw, eens militia men. They were to at 
























ish and their allies the Indians, who siriiped ‘ther 
of their clothing, and then wore them down by 
and harrassing marches; ; first to Montreal, and th 
. bec; and soon after crowded them on board trans 
negroesiin a Guinea ship, where some suffered a’ 
death, and others merely escaped it. It appear: 
account, and from every other account, that th 
of hese Par fellows at their po: an ) 


ful to the British name and nite a 
We have it asserted uniformly, that dip pri 
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known that he complained, that there were neither accom- 
modatiens, provisions, nor any thing on board the ship prop- 
erforagentleman. He spoke of the whole treatment he re- 
ceived with deep disgust and pointed resentment. If an 
officer of his rank and accomplishments had so much reason 
for complaint, we may easily conceive what the Bs sol- 
dier must have endured.. 

We paid every attention in our power to these poor sol- 
diers, whose emaciated appearance and dejection gave us 
reason to expect that an end would soon be puf to their suf- _ 
ferings by death... They, however, recruited fast; and we 
were soon convinced, that they were reduced to the condi- 
tion we saw them in, absolutely for want of food. The ae- 
eount which these soldiers gave of their hardships was 
enough to fill with rage and resentment the heart of a saint. 

_ Four men were not allowed more provisions than what was 
needful for one. ‘They assured us, that if they had not se- 
 eretly come at some bags of ship bread, unknown to the of- 
- ficers of the transport, they must have perished for want of 
food. We cannot pass over one anecdote. Some fish were 
_ caught by our own people on the passage, in common with 
the crew, but they were compelled to deliver them all to the 
} captain of the ship, who withheld them from the American 
_ prisoners. Some of the prisoners had a little money, and 
the captain of the transport was mean enough to take a dol- 
lar for a single cod fish, from men in their situation. ‘This. 
fact has appeared in several Boston papers, with the names. 
of the persons concerned, and has never been contradicted 
or doubted. We give this as the common report; and as. 
ihe Boston newspapers circulated freely through Nova Sco- 
tia and Canada, we infer, that had the story been void of 
truth, it would have been contradicted. This has. heen am- 
ph confirmed. ~ 
gse Americans who have no other knowledge: of the 
ish character, but what they gather from books made i in. 
jon; and from their dramatic productions, and from their — 
~ yational songs, would believe, as I myself once did, that 
John Bull, (by which name Dean Swift personified the 
whole nation) was a humane, tender-hearted, generous _ 
gentleman; but let him be once in the power of an ny ee c 
jishman, or what is still worse, of a Scotchman, nd it. 
will correct his erroneous notions. An Englishman is 
atrongly attaghed to ae king and polly: and { nigharns noths 
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ing on earth car equal them, while he holds all the rest of 
the world in comparative contempt. Until the days of Eo- 
naparte, the people of England really believed that one Eng- 
Ushman could flog six Frenchmen. They, at one time, had 
the same idea of us, Americans; but the late war has cor- 
rected their articles of belief. ‘The humanity of the British 
is one of the most monstrous impositions, now afloat i in the 
world. 

‘The most glaring feature in the English chucler is a 
vain glorious’ ostentation, as is exhibited in their elegant 
and costly steeples, superb hospitals, useless cathedrals, 
lying columns; such as the monument near London bridge, 
which as Pope says of it, 


\ Lifts its tall head and Wes? 


But if you wish to learn their real character, look at their - 
bloody code of laws, read their wars with Wales, with Scot- 
land, and with Ireland. Look at India, and at their own 
West India Islands. Look at the present “border war? 
carried on by associating themselves with our BaVAgES 5 : 
look into this very prison, ask the soldiers just brought into 
it, what they think of British humanity or British bravery. 


A reliance on British veracity and honour caused these poor: 


fellows to surrender, when they found them worse than the 








Indians. These things may be forgiven, but they ought Te 

never to be forgotten. eee 
Nova Scorra, or New Scotland, was formerly called Che- ~ 

_bucio by the native Indians. It isa areary region. ‘The 


country, for many miles west of Halifax, is a eontinued — . 


range of mountains, rising one over the other, as far as the 
eye can reach. ‘The winters are severe, and 
backward. ‘Ihe trees appeared to be as ba 
of May as the same kind of trees do in the mid 
with usin Massachusetts. To us there was 8 







he 26th. — 
‘March, 
hing hid- 





the springs 


-eous in the aspect of their mountains; but this m: ay ‘have been e 3 
partly owing to our own hideous habitation, and low spirits. 


The same objects may have appeared charming in the eyes 
of a Scotch family, just arrived from Hie fag: end of the isl- 
and of Great Britain, Ree, 
est e capital, Halifax, was s settled by a “number of British 
A subjects i in 1749. Itis situated on a spacious and commo- 
cious baa ye called Chebucto, of a bold and wa | 
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entranee, where a thousand of the largest ships might ride 
‘with safety. The town is built on the west side of the har- 
bor, aud on the declivity of a commanding hill, whose sum- 
amit is two hundred and thirty-six feet perpendicular from 
the level of the sea. The town is laid out into obleng 
squares; the streets parallel and at right angles. The town 
‘and suburbs are about two miles in length ; “and the general 
width a quarter of a mile. It contained in 1793, about four 
thousand inhabitants and seven hundred houses. At the 
_ northern extremity of the town, is the king’s naval yard, 
completely .built and supplied with stores of every kind for 
the. royal navy. ‘The harbor of Halifax is reckoned inferi- 
or to no place in British America for the seat of government, 
being open and accessible at all seasons of the year, Wher 
almost all other harbors in these provinces are locked up 
with ice; also from its entrance, situation, and its proximi- 
ty to the bay of Fundy, and principal interior settlements of 
- the province. ‘I'his city lying on the 5 coast of Nova Sco- 
tia has communication with Pictou, sixty-eight miles to the 

NE on the gulf of St. Lawrence, by a good cart road finish- 

ed in 1792. It is twelve miles northerly of Cape Sambro, 
- which forms in part the entrance of the bay; twenty-seven 
+ south easterly of Windsor, forty N by E of Truro, eighty N 
_ E by E of Annapolis, on the bay of Fundy, and one hun- 
_ dred and fifty-seven SE of St. Ann, in New Brunswick, 
measuring in a straight line.’ N lat. 44, 40, W lon. 63, 15. 

it was settled chiefly by Scotchmen; and since’ the rev- 

_olutionary war, which secured our independence, they have 

received considerable additions from the United States, of a 
class of men denominated refugees, who exiled themselves, 
| nt of our republicanism, and of their own attach- 
best of kings. They show too often their — 

' To this day they call us “rebels ?? and they 
neue to us fea style and tone as if they were sorry they 
could not murder. us without the risk of being hanged. : 

In 1757 to 1759, when the British were engaged 3 mawar - 
with the French and Indians, and were in possession of 
Halifax with a large land and naval force, they were oblig- 
ed to fetch their wood for fuel from Boston, as they | could 
not venture, (says Capt. Knox, their military historian) 
yond their walls and breastworks ; and yet “thinki " 


war 


+ 














Bull” sent a jJand and naval force to conquer us, ir in : 
ef all « thinking’ ‘heings, of whieh we have ever hn an ae- r : 


i ae 
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~ gount this Mr. Bull is the strangest ! Peradventure much 
thinking has had the same effect on this poor ie feet cack 






should be so siro | tached to the eeu crown and dig- 


nity of theireenquerors, as the Scotch are to the present roy- 
al family of England, whose ancestor was, in fact, an usurper 
of the crown and dignities of the Scotch race of kings, the 
self sufficient Stewarts. ‘Ihe most remarkable thing in the 
_reign of George the 3d (besides that of loosing America) is the- 
periect conciliation of the Scotch. Whether this was owing 


to my Lord Bute, or to his relation, Iam unable to say; but 


it is a singular thing in the history of nations, when we take 
into consideration the cruel treatment of the Scotch so low. 
down as the year 1745. As there is no new thing under 
the sun, and what has been may be again, who knows but 
that the Cherokees and Choctaws, the Chippemas, the Hurons, - 
the -Patlowatomies and Kickapoos, may hereafter become 
most attached to our government, and afford us Judges, Se- — 
creiaries of State, Admirals, Generals, Governors of Provin- 
ces, Grooms of the Poet’s Stool, and Historians? Who knows 
but the day will come, when there shall spring up from the 
mud and ooze of our own trifling lakes, another Walter Scott, 





who shall sing as sublimely the story of owr border-wars;  ~ 
and who shall be able to trace a long and illustrious line rh pa 
ancestry, up to the renowned chief Split-log, Walk-in-the-- ~ 
waicr, Hanging-mam, or to Tecumseh ? Who knows but that 


among these American highlanders, we may find another 
Ossian and another fimgal? for what has been, under similar 
- €ircumstances, may be again. 

Early in the month of « July, we were not a little disturb- 
ed by the arrival of the crew of our ill omened, ill fated 
Chesapeake. 

The capture of this Suewen frigate by @he British fii- 

gate Shannon of equal force, was variously related. From 
ail that I could gather, she was not judiciously brought into _ 
action, nor well fought after Capt. Lawrence fell. It is too 
much like the British to hunt up every possible excuse fora 
defeat ; but we must conclude, and I have since found it a 
ral opinion in the United States,that the frigate was by. 
éans in a condition to go into action. ‘Phe captain 





was a . stranger to his own grew; his ship was lumbered up 


: with her eables and ev joe thing else. “She: ought to Lee 
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ts cruised three or four days before she a the 8 Shannon, and 


that, it seems, was the opinion of the brave. 
British frigate ; who was. sorely way pr 
time =. was as s : 
The rapid destruction of the Briti P war ir Peacock, 
gave Lawrence high reputation; a | It as if he must 
act up to his high character. He seemed like an hero ine 
pelled, by high ideas of chivalry, to fight, conquer or die, 
without attending to the needfil cautions and preparations. 
His first officer he left sick on shore, who died a few days 
afier the battle; his next officer was soon killed ;. soon after 
which ‘he fell himself, uttering the never to be forgotten — 
words, “ Don’r GIVE UP THE Sup,” which has since be- 
come a sort of national motto. While the British captain 
pradently dressed himself in a short jacket and round hat, 
so as not to distinguish bimself from the other officers, our 


aptain of the 
for the ac- 








Capt. Lawrence, who was six feet and upwards tall, was in 
his uniform and military hat, a fair and inviting mark for the 


- enemy’s. sharp shooters. No one doubted his bravery, but 
— some have calied his prudence in question. | 


This heroic man and his Lieutenant, Ludlow, were three 


times buried with great military pomp; first at Halifax— 


then at Salem, and last of all at New-York. The name of 


- Lawrence is consecrated in America, while his ever unlucky 


_ ship is doomed to everlasting ignominy ; for this was the ves- 
_ sel that preferred allowing the British ship Leopard to muster 


her crew, instead of sinking, with her colors flying. 
In the month of August, Halifax was alarmed, or pretend- 


ed to be alarmed, by a rumor that the prisoners on Melville 


~ Jsland, which is about three miles, or less, from the town 


_arins, were Oo 


“meditated a sally, with the determination of seizing the cap- 





tal of Nova Scotia. ‘They immediately took: the most se- 
rious precautions, and screwed up their municipal regulations 
to the 7 All the loyal citizens entrusted with 

red to keep themselves in readiness to march 
at a minute’s warning to repel the meditated attack of about — 
a thousand unarmed “Y ankees, rendered formidable by a re- 


- inforcement of a few dozen half starved soldiers, who were 2 
taken by the Indians and British, and sent from Quebec. 
~ down the river St. Lawrence, to the formidable A ' 


post on Melville Island, under the command of. tt 
Grant! who was himself under the command ef heey 
eral Mr. Agent Miller! 
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Tt was' oe and believed by many in Halifax, that the _ - 
prisonerg, had made arrangements for the attack, and had — 
sworn to ma every man, woman andchild. Whenwe 
found that th believed the ridiculous story, we must. a 
confess that we heir terror, and laughed, inwardly,, 
at their formidabl utions of defence. ‘They placed a 
company of artillery, with two pieces of cannon ona height — 
south of the prison; and cleared up a piece of land, and sta- — 
tioned another corps. of artillery with a cannon so placed as. 
to fake our habitation lengthwise, while centries were placed 
at regulated distances on the road, all the way into the town 
of Halifax. An additional number of troops: were 
ed on the island, who bivouacked* in the open: : 
officers’ dwellings; in other words, they were 
i prevent us from cutting the officers’ throats 
shelis, or oyster shells, for we had nothings metal | 
purpose. | ay | 
' When we saw these formidable preparations, and reflect 
ed on our own helpless condition, without any means of of- 
fence, beside our teeth and nails, we could not but desi gga 
our enemies; and we did not omit to increase their ridi aie a : 
lous alarm, by whispering together, pointing our fingers 
sometimes E. and sometimes W. and sometimes N. and — 
sometimes S. and rubbing our hands and laughing, and ae 
fecting to be in high spirits, -'The conduet of the agent. at 
this threatening crisis of his affairs, did not diminish our con — 
tempt of him. He would often mount his rostrum, the head — 
of the stair-case, to address us, and assure us, that we should 
s00n be delivered from our confinement, and be sent home. 
He said that he did not expect to see any of us in prison si: 
weeks longer; and that our detention was then only ow 
to some delay of orders. from admiral Warren; but that I 
expected them every moment. He therefore entreated u 
to remain contented and quiet a little longer, and not ob-— 
» struct the Hind, HaLCa HORS that were in Taig ons our a ee ver 






































SBiroacked j is laying, sleeping, eating, anil drinkin : 
with, their < Stee pele oe. or oe pues and 1 a 





 diers into our service by sending the 
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| While the agent was making his declarations of friend- 










7 a ship, and protesting upon his honour, that we should be sent 
~. home, he knew full well that the greatest. part of the prison 
ers were to be sent across the Atlantie, t er the punish- 


ment of a British prison. -The peli@y of the English gov- 
ernment was, it seems, to discourage the enlistment of sol- 
prisoners, taken on the 
frontiers, to Englands They meant also to distress us by 
accumulating our seamen in their prisons; and this they im- 
agined would disenable us from manning our men of war, or 
sending out privateers. They preferred every mode of dis- 
tressing us to that of fair fighting ; for, in fair fight and equal 
nuinbers, we have always beat them by sea, and by land. 
_ Wemere in good humor and high spirits, at the prospect 
of lea r loathsome den, and once more returning home 
ot _ and fathers, sisters and brothers, and 
school-fellows, d the old Jolly companions of vur happy 
days. We smiled upon Mr. Agent Miller, and he upon us. 
po Wie greeted eur turnkey, the now and then smooth tongued 
Mr. Grant, with a good morrow, and all feelings of hostility 






- were fast subsiding; and one told him that he should be 


very glad to see him i in Boston; another said he should be 
very glad to see him in Marblehead, and another at New- 
York, and Baltimore, and so on. 

‘Towards the close of the month of August, ‘and after Mr. 


ue Agent Miller and the military had taken the most effectual - 


_ method to provide against the possibility of resistance from 
the prisoners, reports now and then reached us, that the ex- 


ue. pected exchange was‘tnhappily broken off, and that it was” 


io the fault ef the American government. ‘These things were 


Mart, 





lea hinted with great caution, as not entitled to entire credit; 


the next day it was said, that the business of exchange was 
in ‘@ prosperous train. All this was done by way of feeling : 
‘the pulse of the most respectable of the prisoners; those 
most likely to take the lead in an insurrection. We could 
easily trace all these different stories to the cunning Mr. 
sf ‘Miller, through his subordinate agents. — | 
oe “On the first day of September, 1813, an hundred of us} 
: cP isoners were Se from Boos crew %, and ordered to 
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were “to be sent home.” When Mr. Miller wasasked the 
same question, he replied, that he had a particular reason for 
not answering question; but none of us doubted, from _ 
the selection ftom: Bent crews, but that we were about-to 
be sent to our belo untry and natal homes. We left. 
the prison with iight@@arts, not without pitying our com-_ 
panions, who were doomed t6 wait a while longer before 
they could be made so happy as we then felt. We stepped 
on board the boats with smiling countenaneces. The barge 
men told us that the ships we were going to were cartels. 
Having arrived among the shipping, the officer of the 
boat was asked which of these several ships was the cartel 
—* There,” said he, pointing to an old 44, “ ts the ship 
which is to take you to old England.” Heavens a al 
What a stroke of thunder was this! We looke dL ate cho 
er with horror, with dismay, and stupefaetion, befor ‘a 
depressed souls recoiled with indignation! sucha change of 
countenance I never beheld t Had we been on the deck of 
a ship, and been informed that a mateh was just about be- . _ 
ing touched to her magazine of powder, we should nothave + 
exhibited such a picture of paleness and dismay. ‘The de- 
ception was cruel; the duplicity was infamous. Thewhole 
trick from beginning to end, was an instance of cowardice, — 
meanness and villainy. It proves that cowards are cruel; 
that barbarity and sincerity never meet in the same ‘boson. S 
We now saw that the rumor of our rising upon our keep- 
ers, and.marching to Halifax was a miserable falsehood, 
spread abroad for no other purpose than. to double our guards, po 
re prevent the imagined consequences of desper 2. 
should it be discovered that we were to be sent across 
Atlantic. It is possible we might have succeeded in disasn 3 
ing the soldiers on the island, and taken their cannon; but = 
for want of more arms we could have done but little. — Had ma 
we all been armed, we could have entered Halifax, and put 
to the test the bravery of these with ie | : 
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, or sold our lives dearly. Revenge and desperation have __ 
done: wonders ; and both would have steeled the heart and. us 
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‘werved the arm of our little band of sufferers. Had we not 
been beguiled with the lies of the agent and his turnkey, 
we should have given our enemies a fresh Sroof of Ameri- 
‘ean bravery, if not imprudence. H ad i Milter heen on board 
the boat with us, we should most Gertainly have thrown 
him. overboard. His. base and dish@peurable artifice, first 
to raise our hopes and expectations to the height of joy, 
and then to sink us in despair, was an infamous deed, wor- 
thy such a reward. Speaking for myself, I declare, that my 
heart sunk within me, and I came near fainting, and it was 
_ some time before tears came to my relief; then in a burst 
of indignation, I cursed the perfidious enemy, and felt my. 
oul wound up to deeds of desperation. 
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Figs - CHAPTER II. 


“Hap the agent anfarniock us of the orders of his goveru- 
- gment, and made us acquainted with our destination, we 
should have braced our minds up to the occasion, and sub- 
mitted to our hard fate ike men. We should have said to 
other in the language of S hakespeare—“ ¢f these things 
be necessities, let’s meet them like necessities ;? but tobe de- 
ceived and duped, and cajoled into a state of great joy and 
 exulfation, and then, in an instant, precipitated into the 
“ dark and cold regions of despair, was barbarous beyond ex- 
pression. As much resentment as I feel towards Miller 
and his subalterns, I cannot wish either of them te suffer 
the pangs I felt at the idea of this floating dungeon.{ 
~~ ‘Phe late Governor Gerry, in one of his communica- 
tions to the legislature of Massachusetts, when speaking of 
the impressment and ill usage of eur seamen by the Eng- 
lish, calls a British man-of-war “a floaiing Pandemonium.” 
- ‘T never felt the force of that expression until I entered on — 
- board this floating hell. . 
After some diffieulty and ‘delay we vot ourselves an cae 
ding up the side of the ship; and as our names were 
ever, our bedding was served out tous. We inforr 
officer that there were but seventy blankets for. an 
“men 1; to which he replied, that he bs 1 
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blankets in the same proportion as they served out our pro- 
visions. ‘To understand this, the reader must know that 
the British have bee the habit, all the war, of givingto 
their prisoners ntity of food than to their own =. 
men. ‘They uw ve to six of us the same quantity 
which they gave to fou their own sailors. If what they 
allowed to their own men was barely sufficient, what th ey 
gave to us could not be enough to satisfy the cravings = 
hunger ; and this we all found to be the case. . 

The crew of the man of war sleep on the deck which is 
“next under the gun deck, while our destination was on the 
deck under that. It was to the ship what the cellar is to a 
house. It was under water, and of course, without win- : 
dows, or air holes. All the air and light came through the & 
hatch way, a sort of trap door or cellar way. In this float- _ 
ing dungeon, we miserable young men spent our first night, 
in sleepless anguish, embittered with the apprehension of 
our suffering cruel death by suffocation. Here the black 
hole of Caleutta rose to my view in all its horrors; and the 
very thought stopped my respiration, and set my brain on > 
fire. In my distress, I stamped with my feet, and beat my 
head against the side of the ship in the madness of despair. 

I measured the misery of those around me by what I my- Lee 
self suffered. Shut up in the dark with ninety-ni dis-. 
tressed young men, like so many galley slaves, 4 
negroes, excluded from the benefit of the. commo a 
out one ray of light or comfort, and withouta single + 
expressive of compassion from any officer of the ship ; 
never -was so near sinking into despair. Wenaturally cling ae 
to life, but now I should have welcomed death. Tobe _ 
confined, and even chained any where in the light of the — 
sun, is a distressing thing, especially to very young men, 
but to be crowded into a dirty hole in the dark, where there | 
“was no Circulation of air is beyond expression horrible. Per- 
haps my study of the human frame, and my knowledge of © _ 
the vital property of the air, and of the philosophy of the 
vital functions, may have added to my distress. 1 Tremem- 
bered what | had read and learnt in the course ‘of my edu- — 
cation, viz: that every full grown person requires. forly-cizht | 
thousand cubic inches of air in an hour, or ene million, one 
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ed and fifty-two thousand eubic inches in the course of 
and that if this i is once received into the lungs and | 
in, it cannot be breathed a. second time, ed 
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e from my thai this raledaian, and the result of it 
prived me of my reason. ‘The horrors of the Black 
Calcutta have been long celebrated, because English- 
suffered and perished in it. Now the English have more 
than a thousand black holes into which they unfeelingly 
thrust. their impressed men, and their prisoners of war. 
Their tenders that lay in the Thames, off Tower-wharf, are 
so many black holes into which they thrust their own peo-- 
ple, whom their press gangs seize in the streets of London, 
and crowd into them like so many live rabbits or chickens 
carrying in a cart to market. My reflections on these things 
__ have greatly changed my opinion of the English character 
in point of humanity. 

After passing a wretched night, one of the petty effioges 
came down to us, by which event we learnt that it was 
morning. I found myself much indisposed; my tongue was 
dry and coated with a furr; my head ached violently, and 
I felt no inclination to take any thing but cold water. A 
degree of calmness, however, prevailed among my fellow 
prisoners. ‘bey found lamentations unavailing, and com- 

*. plaints useless. Few of them, beside myself, had lost their 
appeti és, and several expressed a wish for some breakfast. 
ons were soon made for this delicious repast. ‘The 
as to divide us into messes, six in a mess. To. 
was given a wooden kid, or piggin, as Our farm- 
them, because it is out of such wooden vessels that 
feed their pigs that are fatting for the market. At 8 
o'clock one was called from each mess, by the whistle of 
“the boatswain’ s mate, to attend at the galley, the nautical 
or tk he: kitchen and fire place, to receive the break- 
erest. But what was our disappointment to find 
nstead of colfee, which we were allowed by our own gov- 
ernment at Melville prison, a piggin of swiil, for we farm- 
ers’ sons can give no other name to the disgusting mess they 
brought us. This breakfast was a pint of fiquid ‘which they. 
call Burgoo, which is a kind of oatmeal gruel, about the 
consistence of the swill which our farmers give their 
and not a whit better in its quality. It ismade of 
which we Americans very generally detest. O 
onsider ground oats ree fit for te and i 
cules by the humaa: : United St 
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said that this oatmeal porridge was introduced to the Brit- 
ish prisons by the Scotch influence, and we think that none 
but hogs and Scotchmen ought to eat it. A mess more re- 
pellant toa Yankee’ s stomach could not well be contrived. 
It is said, however, that the highlanders are very fond of. it, 
and that the Scotch | hysicians extol it as a very wholesome 
and nutritious food, and very nicely calculated for the se- 
dentary life of a prisoner: but by what we have heard, we 
are led to believe, that oatmeal is the staple commodity of 
Scotland, and that the highly favoured Scotch have the ex- 
clusive privilege of supplying the miserable creatures whom. i 
the fortune of war has thrown into the hands of the English, 
with this national dish, so delicious to Scotchmen, and so. 
abhorrent to an American. ; es 

Excepting this pint of oatmeal porridge, we had mollis m 

more to eat or drink until dinner time; when we were — 
served with a pint of pea-water. Our allowance for the 
week, for it is difficult to calculate it by the day, was f 

and a half pounds of bread, two and a quarter pounds of beef _ 
or pork, one and a quarter pounds of flour, and the pea- eas 
water, which they called “ soup,” five days in every week. 
Now let any man of knowledge and observation judge, 
Ww whether the portion of foe here allotted to eae man was 
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sortnee 
cans always feed their prisoners welt and trent 
humanity. . sa 
The Regulus, for that is the name of the ship w we at 
is, if I mistake not, an old line of battle ship, armed en 
that is, her lower deck was fitted up with bunks, or b 
sO large as to contain six men in a birth. The only 
sages for light or air were through the main and fore hate 
és, - which were covered with a grating, at which stood, day 
and night, a sentinel. The communication between 
dungeon and the upper deck was only through t : 
hatch way, by means of a ae eae that could be easily _ 
. » Should the bale Gites 2 
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‘ sive of. You may judge of their apprehensions by their 


extraordinary precautions—they had a large store of mus- 

kets in their tops to be ready for their marines and crew, 
should we Yankees drive them from the hull to seek safety 
above. ‘They had two catronades loaded with grape and 
canister shot on the poop, pointing forward, with a man at 
each ; and strict orders were given not to hold any conver- 
sation with the Americans, under the penalty of the severest 
chastisement. However improbable the thing may appear, 
we discussed the matter very seriously and repeatedly 
among ourselves, and compared the observations we made 
when on deck, in our council chamber under water. It 
seems that the British are apprized of the daring spirit of the 
Americans; they watch them with as much dread as if they 
were so many tigers. __ 
Just before we sailed, our old friend, Mr. Miller, came 


_ on board. » and we were all called upon deck to hear his last 
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2, and receive his blessing. We conceited that 
bked ashamed, find felt embarrassed. It is probable 
: the consciousness of having told us things that were not 
_ true, disconcerted him. He, however in a milder manner 

and voice than usual, told us that we were going to England 
to ve exchanged, while there were some in another ship g0- 
England io be hanged. Beside this enviable differ- 
. our situation, compared with those traitorous Irish- 
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ho had been fighting against their king and country, 






we vere very fortunate in being the first selected to go, as 


we should of course, be the first to be exchanged and sent 
home. He told us that he thought it probable, that we 
‘ghould ‘be sent home again before spring, or at farthest in 
_ the spring; he therefore exhorted us to be good boys during 
the: passage, and behave well, and obey. “orders, and that 
would ensure us kind and humane treatment; but that if 


we were taut inotls; or-attempted to resist the: authority of 


the officers, our treatment would be less kind, and we should 
lose, our ture: in the: course of exchange, and that our com- 
happiness: depended entirely on our own submissive 
“behaviour.. He every now and then gave force to his as- 





_sertions, by pledging his honor, that ae he said was Ses 


Sas no deception. : an 
As this was probably the last time we e should nave 4 
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prisoners destitute of comfortable clothing; that the 
of some were not even decent to cover those pi 
bedy that even oar savage Indians conceal, an 
ed io accommodate them : bui we never heard any more of 
him or the clothing. However it may be accounted for, 
we saw this maa part from us with regret. Ii semed to. be 2 
losing an old acquaintance, while we were going we knew A 
not where—to meet we knew not what. - 

» Previous to our sailing we had applied to Mr. “Mitchell, 
the American agent, fora supply of clothing; but irom some 
cause or other, he did not relieve the wants of our savering 
companions. Mr. Mitchell may be a very good man; cut 
every good man is not fit for every station. We had rather 
gee ‘old age, or decrepitude, — 

we support, than employed ‘in stations that require ogee 
health and activity. Disease and infirmity may check, or’ 
impede the benevolent views of our government, and cast 
an odium on the officers of administration. After all, we — 
may find fault where we ought to praise. It is_ possible: 
that we may not have made due allowance for Mr. Miller, - 
the British agent, and we may sometimes have denounced © 
him in terms of bitterness, when he did not deserv e. is 
general conduct, however, we could not mistake. . 

On the third of September, 1813, we sailed from Halon 
in company with the Melpomenc, aman of war transport, 
armed en flute. On board this ship were a number: 
men, who had enlisted in our regiments, and were a 
in Bi Aae one patie under _ colours of the — 





















‘The condition of these drishmen was ae nitiab 
ble to live in their own oppressed country, they 
‘tion of our fore-fathers, left their native land to 
etek, and the fruits of their Les in anothe 


this country, vine they were vrokemted ang. ks a a 
Many of them bad married in Ameriea, and considere 
their home. Here they chose to live, and h 
ed io die. As few of them had trades, they rot their wre : 
as porn or as. seamen. ae ee ied lied war 
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Atle the Indians. ne side eyes, se in the eye Sot 
laws, no imputation of crime could be attached to their 
conduet ; yet were these men seized from among other pris- 

- oners, ‘taken in battle, and sent together in one ship, as trai- 
_ tors and rebels to their country. "We fied from our native 
_ Jand, said these unfortunate men, to avoid the tyranny and 
oppression of our British taskmasters, and the same tyran- 
nical hand has seized us here, and sent us back to be tried, 
and ‘perhaps executed as rebels. eside the privations, 
hunger and miseries that we endured, these poor Irishmen 
had before their eyes, the apprehension of a violent and ig- 
- nominious death. While we talked among ourselves of the 
- chard fate of these: brave: ‘Biber ins, we were ashamed to 
lament ourown. 
_. Leannot help rémaridine here, that the plan of retaliation 
determined by - President Madison, merits the respect and 
_ gratitude of thé present and future generations of men. It 
was this energetic step that saved the lives, and insured the 
_ usual treatment of ordinary prisoners of war to. these Ameri- 
can soldiers of Irish birth. This firm determination of the 
rican executive arrested the bloody hand of the British. 
‘They remembered Major Andre, and they recollected Sir 
James Asgiil, under the administration of the great Wasu- 
INGTON, and they trembled for the fate of their own officers, — 
Ma eternal blessings here, and hereafter, be the reward of 
on, for his righteous intention of retaliating ou the ene- 
ny public punishment that should be executed on these 
ean soldiers, of {rish origin. While we feel grati- 
nd respect to the head of the nation for his scheme 
ation, we cannot suppress our feelings of disgust to- 
action in our own country, W ho justified the Brit- 
wit in their conduct towards these few Irishmen, 
| aafor Noone: them from an igno- 
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Our voyage across the Atlantic afforded but few ine 
for remark. Every day brought the same distressed sensa- 
tions, and every night the same doleful, feelings, arising 
from darkness, stench, increased debility and disease. 'T' 
general and most distressing in the catalogue of our miseries 
was the almost unceasing torment of hunger. Many of us 
would have gladly partaken with our father’s hogs, in their 
hog-troughs. ‘This barbarous system of starvation reduced 
several of our hale and hearty young men to mere skeletons. 
What with the allowance of the enemy, and the allowance = 
from our own government, in which was good hot coffee for 
breakfast, we were generally robust and hearty at Melville 
Island. ‘Some of our companions might well be called fine 
looking fellows, when we came first on board the Regulus; 
but before we arrived on the coast of England, they were so. 
reduced and weakened, that they tottered as they walked. 
it was the opinion of us all, that one young man absolutely 
died for want of sufficient food! Yes! Christian reader, a 
young American, who was carried on board the Regulus 
‘man of war. transport, perished for want of sufficient to. eat. 
In this insufficiency of food, complaint was made to the cap. S 
tain of the Regulus, but it produced no increase of the scanty 
allowance; and had the common sailors possessed no more — 
humanity than their officers, we might all have perished — 
with hunger. You who never felt the agonizing torture of 
hunger can have no idea of our misery. ‘The study of my _ 
profession had acquainted me, that when the stoma : 
cbse and contracted to ameorianh degece, Ri he da ; 
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at followed us ia ow sleep. We were constantly 
4 f tables finely spread with a plenty of all those 
savoury things with which we used to be regaled 
, when we would wake smacking our lips, and grean- 
ith disappointment. 1 pretend not to say that the al- 
 Tewance was insufficient to keep some men pretty comforta~ 
ble; but it was not half enough for some others. It is well 
known in common life, that one man will eat three times as 
much as another. The quality of the bread served out to us 
on board the Regulus, was not fit and proper for: any human 
being. Tt was old, and more like the powder of rotten wood 
than bread stuil; ‘and to crown ali, it was full of worms. 
Often have I seen our poor fellows viewing their daily al- 
-Jowance of bread, with mixed sensations of pain and plea- 
sure; with smiles and ‘tears; not being able to determine | 
whether they had best eat it all up at ence, or eatit insmall * 
portions through the day. Some would devour all their 
bread at once, worms and all, while others would be eating 
_ gmail portions through the day. Some picked out the worms 
; and threw them away; others eat ‘the em, saying, that they 
might as well eat the worm as his habitation. Some 
easoned and debated a long time on the subject. Prejudice 
gaid, throw the nasty thing away, while knawing hunger 
held his hand. Birds, said they, are nourished by eating: 
worms; and if clean birds eat them, why may not man? 
4 feels any reluctance at eating of an oyster, with ail its 
: and why noi a worm? 
day while we were debating the subject, one of our 
“ us a lapehing, by me out: “ as aus tat, by 










































uem fot a ~ Whis: Lhe thata misery ean imei 
have observed that a ‘sailor has generally more » 
rand good humour in him than is to be found among 
her "They have, beside, a greater share. 
I mapa assion than the soldier. We had repeated instances. 
“generosity: for while the epauletted officers of this. 
x a British ship treated us like brules, the comnion sailors would 
~ now and then give us of their own ¢ allowance ; but they 1008; 
 €are not to let ‘their officers know it. ek . 
- ‘Bhe Regulus had brought British ¢ oldiers to 
and among the rags and filth left behind them) 
a Hee. “Phese: were 2 at first a source of. vexati 
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eeuld not, bawsney, overtone them; like the ese 
Christians of old times, when you killed one, twenty would 
seem to rise up in his place. Had I have known what I 
have since learnt, and had been provided with the essen ial 
_ oil of pennyroyal, we should have conquered all these light. 
troops in a few days. A few drops of this essential oil, 
dropped here and there upon the blankets infested with fleas, 
and they will abandon the garment. ‘The effluvium of it ete 
troys them. . 
Confined below, we knew little of what was going on 
upon deck; some of us, however, were more or less there 
every day. Nothing occurred worthy of notice during our | 
passage to England, “excepting the retaking of a brig cape 
tured a few hours before on the Grand Bank, by the frigate 
President, commodore Rodgers. From information obiain- — 
ed from the midshipman who. commanded the prize, we 
learnt the course of the President, whereupon we altered 
eurs to avoid being captured. A few hours after this we fell 
in with the Belierophon, a British seventy-four, who went, __ 
from our information, in pursuit of the President. We could ae 
easily perceive that the fame of our frigates had inspired 
these masters of the ocean with a degree of respect border- _ 
ing on dread. We overheard the sailors say that they had ao 
rather fall in with two French frigates than one | American. — 
We thought, or it might be conceit, that we were spoken to _ 
with more kindness at this time. I have certainly had 
casion for remarking, that presperity increases the insults 
and hard heartedness of the British; and that we never re- 
ceived so much humane attention as when they appre 
-ed an attack from us, as in the case of alarm at Halifax - 
am more and more convinced that cowardice is the mother — 
of cruelty. Were I to draw the picture of cruelty, | would 
paint him with a feminine faintness. ‘The free and horri- ae 
ble use of the halter in ponies is from fear. 
































‘ mane, generous, and gis att aianticie ice, and that no 
_ but Yurks, Frenchmen, and Algerines, were cruel; but my 
eX erience for three years past has corrected my false. nos 
sof this proud nation. If ae do not ae men a 
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: ri | oa out his miserable dags i in 1 the hole of a ship, or ia 





ihe articles given him to eat are far worse in ouiditty | 
pik ‘the swill with which the American farmer feeds his 
hogs. How can an officer, how can any man, holding I: 
society the rank of a gentleman, sit down to his meal in his 
eabin, when he has a hundred of his fellow creatures, some 
of them brought up with delicacy and refinement, and with 
the feelings of gentlemen: I say, how can he sit composedly 
down to his dinner, while men, as good as himself, are suffer- 
Ang | for: want of food. ‘There is in this conduct either a bold 
/ eruelty, or a stupidity and want of reflection, that does no 
| Soran tS that officer, or to those who gave him his com- 
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ie | happened when some of us were allowed in our turn to 
be on deck, that we would lay hold and pull or belay a rope 
when needed. When we arrived at Portsmouth, which was 
the 5th of October, we were visited by the héalth officer ; 
and wien we again weighed anchor to go to the quarantine 
- ground, the boatswain’s mate came to tell us that it was the 
eaptain’s order that we should: tumble up and assist at the 
isk poe nian. Accordingly three or four went to assist; but one 
__ of our veteran tars bid him go and tell his captain that hun- 
per and Jabour were not friends, and never would go togeth- 
er; and that prisoners who subsisted three days in a week 
‘on pea-water, could only give him pea-water assistance. 
This speech raised the temper of the officer of the deck, 
nt down some marines, who drove us all up. ‘There 
mong us a Dutchman, who was very forward in com- 
pine with the officers’ request; but being awkward and 
careless withall, he suffered himself to be jambed between 
the end of the capstan-bar and the side of the ship, which 
wrt him badly. Some of the prisoners collected round 
" their wounded companion, when the officer of the deck or- 
— dered them to take the d—d blunderheaded fellow below, and 
-Jetsome American take his place; but after this expression of 
3 _ bratality towards the poor jambed up Dutchman, not a man. 
would go near the capstan, so one of their own crew filled © 
up the vacancy made by the wounded Hollander. _ 
A Mr. B- : who Had some office of pula 
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aay when I was upon deck, he asked me show many of he cea 
hundred prisoners could read and write. ‘T told him thatit = 
was a rare thing to find a person, male or ‘female, i in New- 
England, who could not write as well as read. ‘Then, said _ 
he, New England must be covered with charity schools.— 

I replied, that we had no charity schools, or ve y few; at 
which he looked as if he thought I had uttered an absurdity. 

I then.related in a few-words our school system. I told 
him, that the primary condition or stipulation in the incor- 
poration of every town in Massachusetts, and which was a 
“ sine qua non” of every town, was a reserve of landsanda 
bond to maintain a school or schools, according to th 
ber of inhabitants; that the teachers were supported ‘by. ba 
in the same way as we supported our clergy; that such 7 
schools were opened to every child, from the children of the 
first magistrate down to the children ‘of the constable; and 
that there was no distinction, promotion or favour, but ‘what 
arose from talent, industry and good behaviour. I told him 
that the children of the poorest people, generally went to 
school in the winter, while in the spring and summer they 
assisted their parents. 

He walked about musing awhile, and then turning back, 
asked me if the clergy did not devote much of their time to 
the instruction of our youth—very seldom, sir—our young 
students of divinity, and theological candidates very often «_ 
instruct youth; but when a gentieman i is once ordained an Ee 
setiled as a parish minister, he never or very rarely. k ns 
school. At which the general appeared surprised. ed. 
that sometimes episcopal clergymen kept a school, but never i 
the presbyterian, or congregational ministers. He asked 
why the latter could not keep school as well as the former ; ae 
I toid him, because they were expected to write their ow is 
sermons, at which he laughed. Besides, parochal visits « co 
sume much of their time, and when a congregation have 
stipulated with a minister to fill the pulpit, and preach two | 
sermons a week, visit the sick and attend funerals, they 
think he can have not ico much time for composing sermons. 
‘They moreover consider it derogatory to the honor of his 
flock to be obliged to keep a schoo!—when J told him that 
our clergy men bent all their force to instructing youth in me- 
8 ity, and religion, he said, then they attempt to raise a 
ture before tg wy i a foundation hd it. ee seemed 
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qect oid General S. that your ministers are toc proud 
and too lazy. ‘I perceived his idea was, that a school mas- 
“ter, hired to undergo the druggery of teaching boys, was too 
much of an hireling to fill up to the full the important duties 
of a teacher; but he judged of them by the numerous Scotch 
school masters here and there in Canada, Nova Scotia, the 
_ West India islands and every where else, teaching for money 
ek tmerely.. Hedid not know that our New England s school mas- 
- tets were men of character, and consequence. Some of our 
__ wery first men in these United States, have been teachers of 
youth. « “At this present time some of the sons of some of the 
‘first men in Massachusetts are village schoo! masters; that 
as, they keep a school m the winter vacations ofthe Univer- 
sity; and some of them for the first year after leaving col- 
lege. 

I was much pleased with the general ; and have since 
learnt, that he was a very worthy and benevolent man; and 
that he had paid great attention to the education of youth in 
Newfoundland ; and that it was, in a degree, his ruling pas- 

_ Sion.* 1 wish { had then known as much of our school 
system, and of our system of public education at our Univer- 
sities, as Ido now; for I might have gratified his benevo- 
lent disposition by ‘the recital. "The ignorance of English 
gentlemen | of the people of America, and of their education, 
; indeed surprising as well as mortifying. By their treat- 

of us, it is evident they consider us a sort of white 
savages, with minds as uncultivated; and dispositions as fe- 
 rocious as their own allics, with their temahawks and scalp- 
-  ingknives. After eonversing with this worthy Englishman, 
about the education of the common people in America, I 
could not but say to myself, little do you, good sir, and your 
hi uughty, and unfeeling captain imagine, that there are those 
oe among the hundred miserable men whom you keep confined 
in the hold of your ship, like so many Gallipago turtles, and 
who you allow to suffer for want of sufficient food ; little de 
you think that there are among them those who have sufficient 
learning to lay the whole: story of their euler helae ihe : 












* By what I have just seen in the newspapers, T hai 
believmg that Nova Scotia is like to. be blessed with this ern 
“a governor. | as 
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American and English people; little do you imagine thai 
the inhumane treatment of men ev ‘ery way as good as 
selves, is now recording, and will in due time be dis 
to your mortification. fe 
Our sailors, though half starved, confined and broken down a 
by harsh treatment, always kept up the genuine Yankee — 
character, which is that of being grateful and tractable by 
kind usage, but stern, inflexible and résentful at harsh treat- 
ment. One morning as the general and the captain of the — 
Regulus were walking as usual on the quarter deck, ou of 
our Yankee boys passed along the galley with his- 
“burgoo.” He rested it on the edge of the hatchway, whil 
he was adjusting the rope ladder to descend with his “ sill. _ 
The thing attracted the attention of the general, who asked 
the man, how many of his comrades eat of that quantity for 
their breakfast ? “Stx Szr,” said the man, “dwt i 1s fit food © 
only for hogs.” ‘This answer alfronted the captain, who 
asked the man, in an angry tone, “what pari of America he 
came from?” “near to Bunker Hinw, Sir—af you ever 
heard of that place. ‘They looked at each other and smiled, 
turned about and continued their walk. This is what the 
English call unpudence. Give it what name you please, it — 
is that something which will, one day, wrest the trident from 
the hands of Brittannia, and place it with those who have 
more humanity, and more force of musele, if not more oul a 
vated powers of mind. There was a marine in the Reg 
who had been wounded on board the Shannon in th 
with the Chesapeake, who had a eu. antipad y 
















and “After te: two os ee 
leis! were cegkrwee the marine if bociplteeee to his officer, F 
re of the American a 





on ae qustter deck, and a hea into the cause of the 
quarrel. When he had heard it all, he called the American 
sailora d—d coward for striking a wounded man. “EF Oe 

<< no coward, Sir,” said the high spirited Yankee; “I was 

“ captain of a gun on board the Constitution when she capturs 

“ed the Guerriere, and afterwards when she took the Java, 
I been a Loree I should not ite sigs nee ici os ae 
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eaptain ealled him an insolent scoundrel, and ordered him to 
is hole again. What the British naval commanders call 
. insolence, i is no more than the undaunted expression of their 
natural and habitual independence. When a British sailor 
is called by his captain, in an angry tone, on to the quarter- 
deck, he turns pale and trembles, like a thief before a coun- 
try justice ; but not so the American; he, if he be innocent, 
speaks his mind with a firm. tone and steady countenance ; 
and if he feels himself insulted, he is not afraid to deal in 
sarcasm. In the instances just mentioned, Jonathan knew 
full well that the very name of Bunker Hill, the Guerriere, 
and the Java, was a deep mortification to John Bull. Ac- 
tuated by this sort of feeling, the steady Homans shook the 
world. 
From this digression, Jet us return, and resume our Jour- 
nal. We arrived off Portsmouth the fifth of October, 1813; 
and were visited by the health officer, and ordered to the 
Mother-bank, opposite that place, where vessels ride out their 
quarantine. 'The next day the ship was fumigated, and 
every exertion made by the officers to put her in a condition 
for inspection by the heaith-oficer. Letters were fumigated 
by vinegar, or nitrous acid, before they were allowed to. go 
out of the ‘ship. Their attention was next turned to us, mis- 
erable prisoners. We were ordered te wash, and’ put on» 
elean shirts. Being informed that kee | of us had not a 
second shirt to put on, the captain took down the names of 
such destitute men, but never cpepered them with a single 
“ ed jee 
The prisoners were now as anxious to go on shore, and to 
know the extent of their misery, as the eaptain of the Regu- 
- Jous was to get rid ofus. The most of us, therefore, joined 
eartily i in the task of cleansing ithe ship, and in white-wash- 
the lower deck, or the place we occupied. Some, either 
through laziness -or resentment, refused to do any thing, 
about it; but the rest of us said, that it was always customary 
in America, when we left a house, or a room we hired, to 
leave it clean, and it was ever deemed disreputable to leave 
an apartment dirty. ‘The officers of the ship tried to make 
. them,-and began to threaten them, but they pr ersisted i in 
their refusal, and every attempt to force them was PSS. 
I do not myself vee ‘that the ‘British officers, 80 use to 
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head. This brings to my mind the concise but just chee 
tion of an English traveller through the United States of 
America. After saying that the inhabitants south of the 
Hudson were a mixed race of English, Irish, Scotch, Dutch, 
Germans and Swedes, among whom you could observe no 
precise national character ; ‘he adds, “ but as to New-Eng- 
‘* land, they are all true English ; and there you see one uni- 
= ent trait of national mann ers, habits and dispositions. — 
‘The people are hardy, industrious, humane, obliging, ob- 
“ stinate and brave. By kind and courteous usage, mi 
“ with flattery, you can lead them, like so many child 
“ almost as you please ;” but, he adds, “ the devil fae 
“ with fire in one hand, and faggots in the other, cannot drive 
“ them.” Neither Cesar, nor ‘Tacitus ever drew a more 
true and concise character of the Gauls, or Germans, than 







this. Here is seen the transplanted Englishman, enjoying 


“ Indian Jrecdom,” and therefore a little wilder than in his 
native soil of Albien; and yet it is surprising that a people, 
whose ancestors left England less than a century and a half 
ago, should be so little known to the present court and ad- 
ministration of Great Britain. Even the revolutionary war 
was not sufficient to teach John Buil, that his descendants 
had improved by transplantation, in all those qualities for 
which stuffy John most values himself. The present race 
of Englishmen are puffed up, and blinded by what they | have rs 
heen, while their descendants in America are proud of what 
they are, and what they knuw they shall be. - 
After the ship had }-en cleansed, fumigated and partially 
white-washed, so as to be fit for the eye and nose of the 
health officer, she was examined by him, and reported free 
from contagion! Now I conceive th 8 line of conduct. ot 
very reputable to the parties concerned. When we ar 
off Portsmouth, our ship was filthy, and I believe contagio ee 
we miserable prisoners, were incrusted with the nastiness 
‘common to such a place, as that into which we had been in- — + 












humanly erowded. It was the duty of the health officers ” 


and the surgeon of the Regulus, to have-reported her con- ni 
dition _ when she first auchored ; and not to Ve sleaned 
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Gecsived: aid their medio diceraced ; and this corrup- 
ich. more gr less pervades the whole transport ser- 
pvate and debase their boasted navy. We 

? jose that the British board of admiralty, or the 

: Pansitt board would justify the cruel system of starvation 

practised on the brave Americans who were taken in Can- 

ada, and conveyed in their tins dungeons down the river 

St. Lawrence to Halifax. — ‘Some of these captains of trans- 
ports deserve to be hanged for their barbarity to our men; 

and for the eternal hatred they have occasioned towards 
r own government in the hearts of the surviving Ameri- 

eans.. We hope, forthe honor of that country whence we 
derived our laws and sacred institutions, that this Journal 
will be read in England. : 

The Regulus was then removed to the anchoring place 
destined for men of war; and the same night, we were taken 
out, and put on board the Malabar store ship, where we 
found one hundred and fifty of our countrymen in her. hold, 
_ with no other bed to sleep on but the stone ballast. Here 
were two hundred and fifty men, emaciated by a system of 
starvation cooped up in a small space, with only an aperture 
of about two feet square to admit the air, and with ballast 
stones. for our peds! Although in harbor, we were not sup- 
plied with sufficient water to quench our thirst, nor with 
sufficient light to see our food, or each other, nor of sufficient 
air to breathe; and what aggravated the whole, was the 
stench of the place, owing to a diarrhoea with which several 
were affected. Our htc wag indeed deplorable. Im- 
agine yourself, christian reader! to hundred and fifty men 

crammed into a place too small to contain one hundred with 

- €omfort, stifling for want of air, pushing and crowding each 

other, and exerting all their little remaining strength io push 





_ forward to the grated hatch-way to respire a little fresh air. 


Se The strongest obtained their wish, while the weakest were 
-. pushed back, and sometimes trampled under foot. : 


Out stretch’d he lies, and as he pants for reat, . ee. 
Receives at every gasp new draughts of ‘death. ot SSO. 








God of mercy, cried L, in. ‘my agony of 
- sample of the English humanity: we have he 
much of from our school boy years to manhood | 
a merciful pation, they belong fo that class of n ti 
* whose seeclees mercies are cruelty.” ae 
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Representations were repeatedly made to the captain o 
Malabar, of our distressed situation, as suffering extremely 
by heat and stagnant air; for only two of us were 
‘to come upon deck at a time; but he answered t 
siven orders for our safe treatment, and safe keep 1D 
was determined not to lose his ship by too much lenis. In 
a word, we found the fellow’s heart to be as hard as the bed 
we slept on. Soon after, however, our situation became sO 
dangerous and alarming, that one of the marine corps in- 
formed the captain that if he wished to preserve us alive, he 
‘must speedily give us more air. If this did not move his 
compassion, it alarmed his fears ; and he then gave ordersto 
remove the after hatch, and iron bars fixed in its place, in : 
order to prevent us from forcing our way up, and throwing 
him into the sea, a punishment he richly deserved. Th 5 
‘alteration rendered the condition of our “ black hole,’ more 
tolerable; it was nevertheless a very loathsome ddaieon — 
for our poor fellows were not allowed to go upon deck to re- 
jieve the calls of nature, but were compelled to appropriate 
ne part of eur residence to this dirty purpose. ‘This, as 
may be supposed, rendered our confinement county disgust- 
jing, as well as unwholesome. 33 
_- | do net recollect the name of the captain of the : 
and it may be as well that I do not; I only k 
was a Scotchman. I[t may be considered by $0 
eral to deal in national reflections, I nevertheless not help | 
remarking that I have received more ill-treatment from: men 
of that nation than from individuals of any others 3 and this. 
is the general impression ef my Countey Men”: “The poet tell 
wx that Baie Paes 




















ce Cowstas are cruel, but the brave. 
*¢ Love mercy, and delight t t ) 828 





* The Emperor Mes cee being, says. “Montai ri 
dreams and several prognostics, that one Phoeus, an ob 
should kill him, questioned his son-in-law, Philip, who thi 7 
was, and what was his nature, qualities, and manners; and as soon 
as Philip, amongst other things, had told him that he was “‘ cowardly = 
and timorous,” the Emperor immediately. thence concluded that he 
was eruel and a arg er What is ae soys Coen that:makes 


ae, than in Pe Avuiaatiue dae who may hart eae, Sant E 
‘ aemities, Cowardice ihe Mother of ee , chap. ¥XV 
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The Scotch are brave soldiers: but we, Americans, have 
I ound them to be the most hard hearted and cruel people we 
have ever yet met with. Our soldiers as well as sailors 
make the saime complaint, insomuch, that, “cruel as a 
' Scotchman,” has become a proverb in the United States.— 
The Scotch officers have been remarked fur treating our 
officers, when in their power, with insolence, and expres- 
sions of contempt; more so than the English. It is said 
that a Scotch officer, who superintends the horrid whippings 
so common in British camps, is commonly observed to be 
more hard hearied than an English one. It is certain that. 
they are generally preferred as negro-drivers in the West- 

India islands. It has been uniformly remarked that those 

‘Scotchmen who are settled on the Canada frontiers are re- 
markable for their bitterness towards our men in captivity. 

We speak here of the vagrant Scotch, the fortune-hunters 
of the Caledonian tribe; at the same time we respect her 
philosophers and literary men, who appear to us to compose 
the first rank of writers. Without mentioning their Ossian, 

‘Thompson and Burns, we may enumerate their prose wri- 

ters, such as Hume, and the present association of truly learn- 

ed and acute men, who write the Edinburgh Review. A - 

Scotchman may be allowed to show pride at the mention of 

this celebrated work. As if regards America, this northern. 

constellation of talent, shines brightly in oureyes. The an- 

cient. Greeks, who once strag ggled about Rome and the Ro- 

man empire, were not fair RPP CEOOS of the refined Athen- 
Jans. 

Our peasantry, settled around our own frontier, and around 
the shores of our lakes, have a notion that the Scotch High- 
‘anders were, not long since, the same kind of wild, half-nak-. 

ed people compared with the true English, that the Choctaws, 
Cher okees, Poitowatonmes and Kickapoo Indians are to the 
common: inhabitants of these United States; and that less 

- ‘than an hundred years ago, these Scotch: 
CS t of making the like scalping and tomahawking excur-. 
ee - upon the ietsh Farntes “that the North American 
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Roe an Ww hich our cemmon ‘people eet ofa i i e 
. calls | Ae “the border wars.” bec of them pa you 


| blanket, aad kill Gis « enemies, with a kenitee Wt like In- 
- dians. che gay their features differ from the English as. 
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much as theirs do from the Indian. Ina word, they suppose 
the Scotch Highlanders to be a race who have been 
-quered by the ‘English, who have taught them the use o 







fire arms, and civilized them, in a degree, so as toformthem 
into regiments of soldiers, and this imperfect idea of the half _ 


savage , Sanuney will not soon be corrected; and we must say — 
that the general conduct of this harsh snd self-interested 
race towards our prisoners, will not expedite the period of 
correct ideas relative to the comparative condition of the | 
Scotch and English. The Americans have imbibed ne ~ 
prejudice against the Irish, having found them a brave, gen- 
erous, jovial set of fellows, full of fun, and full of good, kind 
feelings; the antipodes of Scotchmen, who, as it regards 
these qualities, are cold, rough and barren; like the sey 
that gave them birth. 


We moved from Portsmouth to the Nore or Noah, ros ts 


know not the meaning of the word, or how to spell it. The 
place so called is the mouth of the river '"hames, which runs 
through the capital of the British nation. We were three — 
days on our passage. Here we were transferred to several 
tenders in order to be transported to Chatham. We soon 
entered the river Medway, which rises in Sussex, and passes 
by Tunbridge, Maidstone and Rochester, in Kent; ent is 
then divided into two branches, called the. ea 1d 
passage. The chief entrance is the west; a1 fended 
by a considerable fort, called Sheerness. In this rin rer lay a 
number of Russian men of war, detained here probably by 
-way of pledge for the fidelity of the Emperor. What gives 
most celebrity to this river is Chatham, a naval station, where 
the English build and lay up their first rate men of war. Itis 
but about thirty miles from London; or the distance of N ew- 
port, Rhode Island, from the town of Providence. We pass- 
ed up to where the prison ships lay, after dark. The pros- 
pect appeared very pleasant, as the prison ships appeared to 
us illuminated. As we were all upon deck, we enjoyed the 

sight as we passed, and the commander of the tender. appear- 









ed to partake of our pleasure. We were ordered on board 





the Crown Prince prison snips ; and as our names were ( 





emaciated Bicnclmen, Bis had dra awn pacnssclves up to re- 
view us. We then passed on to that partof the ship which 
was ocemned by the Americans, who testified their curiosi- 

fy at knowing all about us; and sticking to their national 
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eharacteristic, put more questions’ to us in ten minutes, than 

we could well answer in as many hours. We passed the 

evening and the first part of the night in mutual communica- 
tions; and we went to rest with more pleasure than for ned 
ay night before. gees 

Our prison ship was ciotee in what. they called Gaining? 
ham reach. We would here remark, that the river, end 

Thames, and Medway make, like all other rivers near to. 
their outlets, many turnings.or bendings; some forming a 
“mere obtuse, and some a more acute angle with their banks. 
his course of the river compels a vessel to stretch along in 
one direction, and then to sircich along ina very different 
direction. What the English call reaching, we in America 
call stretching. Each of these different courses of the river: 
they call “reaches.” ‘They have their long reach and their: 
short reach, and a number of reaches, under local, or less ob- 
vious names. Some are named after some of their own pi- 
rates, which is here and there designated by a gibbet; a sin- 
cs gular object, be sure, to greet the eye of a stranger on enter- 

“ing the grand watery avenue of the capital. of the British 
empire. But there is no room for disputing concerning our 
tastes. The reach where our prison was moored was about. 

_ three miles below Chatham; and is named from the village 
of Gillingham. Now whether reach. or stretch be the most 
proper term for an effort to sail against the wind, is left to be 
settled by those reverend monopolizers of all the arts and 
sciences, the Lendon Reviewers ; who, by the way, and we 
mention it pro. beno publico, would very much inerease their 
stock of knowledge and usefulness, if they would depute a few 
missionaries, for their own reverend body, to pass and repass. 
the Atlantic ina British 1 ransport, containing in its black 
hole an hundred or two of Yankee prisoners of war: We do 
avish that the London Quarterly Reviewers particularly would 
take a trip in the Malabar; it would, if they should be so. 

oe fortunate as to survive the. NOyeeey make them better judges — 











haions aa, of that nearly ‘lost tie a Caledonian nation. 
: ‘There were thirteen prison ships. beside our own; all 
_ of the line, and one hospital ship, moored near each s 
“They were filled, principally, with Frenchmen, Danes and 
Etalians. — We foand on our arrival twelve. hundred Ameri- 
: ones: Cale men wee had pores i on. board B: ritish 
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elaration that they would not fight against their own coun- 
trymen, and they were seni here and confined, without any dis- 
tinction made between them and those who had been t 1 taken 
inarms. ‘The injustice o: the thing is glaring. Daring the 
night the prisoners were confined on the lower deeand on 
| the main deck; but in the day time they were allowed.the 
privilege of the « pound,” so called, and the fore-castie ;— 
which was a comfortable arrangement compared with the _ 
black holes of the Regulus and Malabar. ‘There were three — 
a on board our ship, a lieutenant, a sailing master, and 
a surgeon, together with sixty marines and a “few invalids, 
or superannuated seamen to go in the boats. ‘The whole 
were under the command of a commodore, while captain 
Hutchinson, agent for the prisoners of war, exercised a sort of 
controul over the whole; But the butts and bounds of their 
jurisdiction I never knew. ~The eommodore visited each of 
the prison ships every month, to hear and redress complaints, — 
and to correct abuses, and to’enforce wholesome regulations. 
All written communications, and all intercourse by letter 
passed through the hands of captain Hutchinson. If the - 
letters contained nothing of evil tendency, they were suffer- 
ed to pass; but if they coatained any thing pen e pect 
deemed improper, they were detained. : 
We found our situation materially altered foe ihe better. 
Our allowance of food was more consonant to humanity than 
at Halifax, much more to the villanous-scheme of starvation 
on board the Regulus, and the still more execrable Malabar. 
Our allowance of food here was half a pound ef beef and a 
sul of barley, one pound and a half of bread, for five days in 
ihe week, and one pound of cod fish, and one pound of po- 
tatoes, er one pound of smoked herring, the other two days; 
and porter and small beer were allowed to be sold to us.—-_ 
Boats with garden vegetables visited the ship daily; so that 
we now lived in clover compared with our former hard fare 
and cruel treatment. Upon the whole, i believe that we 
fared as well as could be expected, all things considered ; 
and had such fare as we could do very well with; net that 
fared so well as the British prisoners fare in ‘America. 
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Rich as the English nation is, it cannot well afford to feed” 
us as we feed the British prisoners; such is th 
the two. countries in pe of figs food. 
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geese, turkies, and plumb pudding. Many of these fellows 
declared that they never in their lives sat down to a table to 
. aroasted turkey, or even a roasted goose. It is a fact, that 
when the time approached for drafting the British prisoners 
in Boston harbor, to send to Halifax to exchange them for 
our own men, several of the patriotic Englishmen, and many 
Irishmen, ran away; and when taken showed as much cha- 
grin as our men would have felt, had they attempted to de- 
-sert,and run home from Halifax prison, and had been seized 


2 ‘and brought back! This is a curious fact, and worthy the 


vattention of the British politician. An American, in Eng- 
land, pines to get home ; while an Englishman and an Irish- 
man longs to become an American citizen! Ye wise men of — 
England! the far famed England! the proud island whence 
‘we originally sprang, ponder well this fact ; and confess that 
it will finally operate a great change in our respective coun- 
tues; and that your thousand ships, your vast commerce, 
3 i Four immense (facticious) riches cannot alter it. ‘This 
“inclination, or disposition, growing up in the hearts of that 
class of your-subjects who are more disposed to follow the 
bent of their natural appetites than to cultivate patriotic 
_ opinions, will one day hoist our “bits of striped bunting” 
over those of your now predominating flag, and you long 
' sighted politicians, see it as well as I do. ‘he hard fare of 
your sailors and soldiers, the scoundrelism of some of your 
officers, especially those concerned in your provision de- 
partments; but above all, your. shocking cruel punishments 
in your navy and in your army, have lessened their attach- 
“ ment to their native country. England has, from the be- 
ginning, blundered most wretchedly, for want of consulting 
‘the human heart, in preference to musty parchments ; and 
the equally useless books on the law of nations. Believe 
me, ye great men of England, Scotland, Ireland.and Ber- 
wiek upon T'weed! that one chapter from the Law of Hu- 
man Nature, is worth more than all your libraries ¢ on thelaw 
of nations. Beside, gentlemen, your situation is a new one. 
No nation was ever so situated and circumstanced as you 








‘are, with regard to us, your ‘descendants. The h 
nations does not record its parallel. Why then have recourse 
to oo me laws, or anton: Ase In the. 
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ter. Your eovernment began to write this chapter i in blood; and 
for two years past we co-operated with you in the same way. 
Nothing stands still within the great frame of nature. On 
every sublunary thing muéability is written. Nothing can 
arrest the destined course of republics and kingdoms. 


6 « Wastwann lie course of empire takes its way.’.. Dean Berkle 
p y: ys 


‘Iti 1S singular that while the Englishman and Irishman 





| are disposed to abandon their native countries to dwell with 


us in this new world, the Scotchman has rarely shown that 
‘inclination. No—Sanney is loyal, and taiks as big of his 
king, and his country, as would an English country squire, 
‘surrounded by his tenants, his horses, and bis dogs. It is 
singular that the Laplander, and the inhabitant of Iceland, 
‘are as much attached to their frightful countries, as the in- 
habitant of Italy, France or England; and when avarice, | 


and the thirst for a domineermg command leads the Scotch- 


man out of his native rocks and barren hills, and treeless 

country, he taiks of it as a second paradise, and as the an- 
cient Egyptians longed after their onions and garlics, “$0 
these half-dressed, yaw-boned-mountaineers, talk in raptures 
of their country, of their bag-pipes, their singed sheep’s head, 
and their “haggiss.” The only way that I can think of, 

(by way of preventing the hearts blood of Old England from 
being drained off into America,) is to people Nova Scotia. 
and Newfoundland with Scotchmen; where they can raise a — 
few sheep, for singing, and for haggis ; and where ‘they 
can wear their Gothic habit, and be indulged in. the luxury 
of the bag-pipe, enjoy over again their native fogs, and 
howling storms, and think themselves at home. Nature 
seems to have fixed the great articles of food in Nova Sco- 
tia to fish and potatoes; this last article is of excellent qual- — 
ity in that-country. ‘Then let these strangers, these trans- - 

planted Scotchmen, these hostes, these-antipodes to the Amer- 
icans, man the British fleet; and fill up the ranks of their 
_ armies, and matiaet antipathy will prevent the dreaded co- 
alition, @ : 





But I bate 6 return from these people to my prison 
| ship. Among other conveniences, we had a sort of a shed © 
at : on 1 which to air r Our ee: 
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Gobo have written conce rai 
pea aa j alter what Boyle, Mayhew, Hales and 





| hier what Howard i — them conceming prisons. vara 
hospitals, it is surprising that in 1813, the commanders of 
national ships in the English service, should be allowed. to. 
thrust a erowd of men into those hideous black holes, ‘situ- 
ated in’ the bottom of their ships, far below the surface of the 
water. I have sometimes pleased myself with the hope that 
what is here written may contribute to the abolition of a 
practice so disgraceful to a nation; a nation which has the 
honor of first teaching mankind the true properties of the 
airs and of the philosophy of the healthy construction of 


prisons and hospitals ; and one would suppose of healthy and 


convenient ser for the prisoner, as well as for their own 


seamen. 


& 


Our situation, in the day time, was not unpleasant for 
prisoners of war. Confinement is disagreeable to all men, 
and very irksome. to us, Yankees, who have rioted, as it 
were, from our infancy, in a sort ef Indian | fre dom. Our 
situation was the most unpleasant during the night. It was 
the practice, every night at sun-set, to count the prisoners 
is they went down below ; and then the hatch-ways were 
ail barred down and locked, and the ladder of communication 
drawn up; and every other precaution that: fear inspires, 









_ & “ppted, to prevent our escape, or our rising upon our prison 
‘s$rRpers ; for they never had half the apprehension of the 
French as of the Americans. They said the French were 


of the ship, and little above the surface 


always busy in some little mechanical employment, or in 
gaming, or in playing the fool; but that the Americans 
seemed to be on the rack of invention to escape, or to elude 
some of the least agreeable of their regulations. In a word, 
they cared but little for the. Frenchmen; but were in con- 
stant dread of the increasing contrivance, and persevering 3 
efforts of us Americans. hey had built ar | 








or flooring, on which the sentries walke 
night, singing out, every half hour, © 
these sentries marching around the sl 
guard in: boats, rowing rancid all the 8 
long night. Whenever these boats . 
it was his ii to chaglenge them, and theirs to 
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this was done to ascertain whether they were French or 
American boats, come to surprise, and carry by boarding, 
the Crown Prince! We used to laugh among ourselves at 
this ridiculous precaution. It must be remembered, that we | 
were then up a small river, within thirty-two miles of Lon- 
don, and three thousand miles from our own country. How- 
ever, “a burnt child dreads the fire,” and an Englishman's 
fears may teil him, that what once happened, may happen 
again. About one hundred and fifty years ago, V viz. in 1667, 
the Dutch sent one of their admirals up the river Medway, 
three miles above where we now lay, and singed the beard 
of John Bull. He has never entirely got over that fright, 
| oe turns pale and trembles ever since,at the sight, or name 
of a republican. 





CHAPTER Iil. 






Our prison ship contained a pretty well organized com- 
munity. We were allowed to establish among ourselves an 
internal police for our own comfort and self government.— _ 
And here we adhered to the forms of our own adored con- 
stitution; for in place of making a King, Princes, Dukes, Earls, 
and Lords, we elected a PRESIDENT, and twelve Counsel- — 
lors; who, having executive as well as legislative powers, © 
we called Commitice men. But instead of four years, they — 
were to hold their offices but fowr weeks; at the end of 
which a new set was chosen, by the general votes of all the 
prisoners. 

It was the duty of the President and his twelve counsel- 
lors, to make wholesome laws, and define crimes, and award _ 
punishments. We made laws and regulations respecting — 
personal behaviour, and personal cleanliness ; which last we 
enforced with particular care ; for we had some lazy, lifeless, 





ing to, like children. They were like hogs, whose delight 
it is p eat, sleep. and wallow in the dirt, and never work.— 
1, bi weve, but on few of this low cast 5 and foe 











: twisted, dirty fellows among us, that required attend- _ 
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committee men, or common council, to define, precisely, 
every act punishable by fine, whipping, or confinement in — 
the black hole. 1 opposed, with all my might, this last mode 
of punishment, as unequal, inhuman, and disgraceful to our 
national character. 1 contended that we, “who had suffered 
so much, and complained so loud of the black hole of the _ 
Regulus, Malabar, and other floating dungeons, should reject, a 
from an humane principle, this horrid mode of torment. _ 
urged, as a medical man, that the punishment of a conined® 
black hole, was a very unequal mode of punishment; for 
that some men of weak lungs and debilitated habit, might 
die under the effects of that which another man could bear 
without much distress. I maintained that 1t was wicked, a 
sin against human nature, to take a well man, put him ina 
place that should destroy his health, and, very possibly, 
shorten his days, by engrafting on him some incurable dis- 
order. Some, on the other side, urged, that as we were in 
the power of the British, we should not be uncivil to them; 
and that our rejection of the punishment of the black hole 
~ might be construed into a reflection on the English govern- 
ment; so we suffered it to remain in terrorem. 
recommendation not to have recourse to it’ Be aa 
traordinary cases. ‘This dispute plunged me ‘deep into the 
philosophy of crimes and punishments ; and I am convinced, 
on mature reflection, that we, in America, are as much too 
mild in our civil punishments, as the British are too severe. 
May not our extreme lenity in punishing theft and murder, 
lead, in time, to the adoption of the bloody eode of England, 
with their horrid custom of hanging girls and boys for petty 
thefis? Is it not a fact, that several convicted murderers 
have escaped lately with their lives, from a too tender mer- 
ey, which is cruelty ? By what I have heard, I have infer- 
red, that the Hollanders have drawn a just line between both. 
We used to have our stated, as well as oceasional courts. 
cS) dea bench of judges, we had our orators, and expound- 
Sak er. of our laws. It was amusing and interesting, ie see a 
sailor, in his round short jacket, addressing the co : 



















or bench of judges, with a phiz as serious, and wit 5 as 





is They would ateur, turn and twist, one retreat back out, 





“ gpecious as any of our common lawyers in Conneetic — 






enn the cel, with an aes that as 
surgeon of. the ship said to me, one aj 
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some of our native salt water pleaders, “ these countrymen 
‘of yours are the most extraordinary men I ever met with. 
“ While you have such fellows as these, your country will 
“ never lose its liberty.” I replied, that this turn for legis- 
lation arose from our being all taught to read and write — 
“ That, alone, did not give them,” said he, “ this acuteness 
of understanding, and promptness of speech. — _It arises,” 
d he, with great justness, “from fearless liberty.” 7 
= ~ Thave already mentioned that we had Frenchmen in this 
‘prison-ship. Instead of occupying themselves with forming 
a constitution, and making a code of laws, and defining 
crimes, and adjusting punishments, and holding courts, and 
pleading for, and against the person arraigned, these French- 
men had erected billiard tables, and ronletts, or wheels of 
fortune, not merely for their own amusement, but to allure 
the Americans to hazard their money, which these Hrench- 
men seldom failed to win. : 
These Frenchmen exhibited a condidersiite portion of in- — 
genuity, industry and patience, in their little manufactories 
of bone, of straw, and of hair. ‘They would work incessant- 
ly, to get. oney, by selling these trifling wares ; but many 
of them | pmuch more expeditious way of acquiring cash, 
and that was by gaming at the billiard tables and the wheels 
of fortune. ‘Their skill and address at these, apparent, . 
games of hazard, were far superior tothe Americans. hey 
seemed calculated for gamesters; their vivacity, their read- 
iness, and their everlasting professions of friendship, were ~ 
nicely adapted to inspire confidence in the unsuspecting 
AmericanwJack-'Tar ; who has no legerdemain about him. 
Most of the prisoners were in the way of earning a little 
money ; but almost all of them were deprived of it by the 
French gamesters. Our people stood no chance with them; 
but were commonly stripped of every cent, whenever they 
set out seriously toplay with them. How often have Iseen 
a Frenchman capering, and singing, and grinning, ‘in COnse- _ 
quence of his stripping one of our sailors of all his mone 
while our solemn Jack-Tar was either seratching his hea 
or trying to whistle, or else walking slowly off, with | oth 
hands stuck in his pocket, and looking like John Bull, eee ve 
: concluding a treaty of peace with Louis Baboon. Re: 
“ILE the Ey ae) and wish wae Be to pose 



















: French prisoners. Beside: common sail 
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are several officers of the rank of captains, lieutenants, and, 
I believe, midshipmen; and-it is these that are the most 
adroit. gamester s. We have all tried hard to respect them ; 
but there is something in their conduct so much like swind- 
ling, that I hardly know what to say of them. When they 
knew that we had received money for the work we had been 
allowed to perform, they were very attentive, and complai: 
sant, and flattering. Some had been, or pretended to h 
‘been, j in America. They would come round and say, “ah! 
Boston fine town, very pretty—Cape Cod fine town, very fine. 
“Tonn of Rhode-Island superb.  Bristol-ferry very prety. 
“ Generali Washington tres srand homme ! General Madison 
«< brave homme!” With these expressions, and broken Eng- 
lish, they would accompany, with their monkey tricks, ca- 
pering and grinning, and patting us on the shoulder, with 
_“the Americans are brave men—fight like Frenchmen :” and 
by their insinuating manners, allure cur men, once more, to 
their wheels of fortune and billiard tables; and as sure as 
they did, so sure did they strip them of ali their money. I 
must either say nothing of these Frenchmen, | officers. and 
all; or else I must speak as I found them. I hope the 

“not a just sample of their whole nation; for. se gentry 
would exercise every imposition, and even insinuate the 
oe that was not, the more easily to plunder us of our hard 
earned pittance of smalichange. Had they shown any gen- 
_ rosity, like the British tar, I “should have passed over their 
~ conduct in silence ; but after they had stripped our ,men of 
every farthing, they would say to them—“ Monsieur, you. 
“have won all cur moncy, now lend us a litile change to get 
“ as some coffee and sugar, and we will pay you when we shall 
“earn more.” “ Ah, Mon Ami,” says Monsieur, shrugging 
up his. shoulders, <T am sorry, very sorry, indeed ; it 1s le 
“ fortune du guerre. If you have lost your moncy, you must 


















Savin t back again ; that is the fashion in my country—ve 







‘no lend ; that is not the fashion.” 1 have ebserved that 
these Frenchmen are fatalists. Good luck, or ill luck is all 
fate ing them. a of their national misfortunes ; .. tbe <i : 







of fate. This is very different from the Americé al 
ascribe every thing to prudence or imprudence, s 
ite nak Our men say, that if the some a 8 W 


running a coh, they should be on fair groun 
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Qur fellows offered to institute this game with them; that 
there should be a strong canvass bag, with two pieces of 
eord four feet long; and the contest should be, for one man 
‘to put the other in the hag, with the liberty of first-tying his 
none or his feet, or both if he chose. Here would be a_ 
ontest of strength and hardihood, but not of cunning or le- 
be sedeinai* ‘But the Frenchmen all united in saying, “ Net; 
“No! No! Itis not the fashion in our country to tie gentlemen : 
in sacks.” | 
_ ‘There were here some Danes, as well, rutchmen. Tt 
‘ag curious to observe their different looks and manners, which 
§ can hardiy believe to be owing, entirely, to the manner of 
bringing up. Here we see the thick skulled plodding Dane, 
making a wooden dish; or else some of the most ingenious 
making a very clumsy ship : while others submitted to the 
dirtiest drudgery of the hulk, for money ; and there we see 
a Dutchman, picking to pieces tarred ropes, which, when | 
reduced to its original form. of hemp, they call oakum — 
else you see him lazily stowed away in some corner, w ith ee. 
his pipe, surrounded with smoke, and “ steeping his senses : 
in forgetfulness 3” while here and there, and every where, ve 
you find a lively singing Frenchman, working in hair; or 
carving out ofa bone, a lady, a monkey, or the central fig- 
ure of the crucifixiog! At mong the specimens of American 
ingenuiiy, {| most admired their ships, which they built from 
eight inches to five feet long. Some.of them were said: by 
the navy officers, to be perfect, as regarded proportion, and. 
exact, as it regarded the miniature representation of a mer- — 
chantmin, sloop of war, frigate, or ship of the line. By the — 
specimens of ingenuity of these people, of different nati 
you could discover their respective ruling pass 
Had not the French proved themselves to be. 
people, I should have doubted it, by what I 
them on board the prison-ship. ‘Phey would se quarrel 
and fight, by slapping each other’s cheps. with the flat 
and ery like so many girls. I have often thought th 
of our Yankees, with his iron fist, could, by one blow 
monsieur into his nonentity. Perhaps such a man as } 
leon Bonaparte, could make any nation courageous; b 
Ha is’ some difference hence courage ond bravery 







































erie es fencing, rinaing and er a 
Le pops tar lifts his. hardy “eis and weath- 
iy: siege fee 
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er beaten countenance, despising them all, whe the en of 
them all; just about as much disposed to squander his money — 
among earls and fiddlers, as the Eaglish sailor; but never 
so in love with it, as to study the arts, tricks and legerde- 
main to obtain it. I have, at times, wondered that the, hard 
_ fisted Yankee did not revenge impositions on the skulls of 
: some of these blue-skinned sons of the old continent. Is 4% 
here not a country, where there is one series: or chain 
” impositions, from the Pope downwards ? There is no si 
. thing in the. d States. That is a conntry of law 
and their ver 
of “ justice and injustice ;’ and of defining erimes, and: ag- 
certaining “ the butts — bounds” of national and individ- 
wal rights. 
It was a pleasant circumstance, that I could now and 
then obtain some entertaining books. I had read most of 
| Dean Swift's works, but had never met with his celebrated 
Ue gory of John Bull, until I found it on board this prison- 
_ ship. Ii read this little work with more delight than I can 
oe Se i had always heard the English nation, including 
_ kings, lords, commons, country squires, and merchants, eall- 
ed “John Bull,” but I never before knew that the name 
originated from this piece of wit of Dean Swift's. Now I 
learnt, for the first time, that the English king, court and 
nation, taken collectively, were characterized under the 
name of John Bull; and that of France under the name of 
Louis Baboon ; and that of the Dutch of Nick Freg ; and 
that of Spain cides Low Strut; that the church of England 
was called John’s mother ; the parliament his wirn; and. 
Scotland his poor, ill-treated, raw-boned, mangy Sister ’ Per. 
 Whil 1aking my sides at the comical characteristi- 
of the witty Dean of St. Patrick, the French- 
uld Come around me to know what the book con-. 
1, which so much tickled my fancy; they thought it 
yuscene book, and wished some one to translate it 
but all they could get out of me was the ney | 
‘Bull and Lewis Baboon !” 
{t is now the 30th of November, a month celebrated to a. 
verb in England, for its gloominess. We have had a 
ubled sky and foggy for severai weeks past. ‘he pleas- 
, ant prospect of the surrounding shores has been obset : 
great portion of this month. ‘The countenances of 
pauions pariake of eur dismal atewephere. It 
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rs are all full of “ rights” and “wrongs ;” 
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hered our Frenchmen ; they donot sing and caper as usual; 
nor do they swing their 
emphasis of every trifle. ‘The thoughts of home obtrude . 
upon us; and we feel as the poor Jews felt on the banks 
of the Euphrates, when, their task-masters and prison-keep- 
ers insisted upon their singing asong. We all hung up our 
Fitilies, as the Jews did. heir. harps, and sat about, here and 
re, like barn-door fowl 5 when molting. 
iz captivity on the banks of the river Medway, border- 
h willows, brought to my mind the plaintive song of — 
the children of Israel, in captivity on the banks of the river 
Euphrates, which psalm, among others, Lused to. sing with 
my mother and sisters, on Sunday evenings, when an inno- 






















— 


arms about, and talk with strong - 


cent boy, and long before the wild notion of rambling , from 


a a comfortable and. plentiful home, came into my. head. It 
is the 137th Psalm, Tate and Brady’s version. : 


ay 


When we our weary limbs to rest 

Sat down by proud Euphrates’ stream, 
We wept, with doleful thoughts opprest, _ 

And Salem was our mournful theme. 
Our harps, that, when wit h joy we sung, 
- Were wont their tuneful arts to bear, 
With silent strings, neglected hung, 

On willow trees, that wither’d there. 





Meanwhile our foes, who all conspir?d 
To triumph in our slavish wrongs, 
Music and mirth of us requir’d, 
** Come, sing us one of Zion’s snes 


_ How shall we tune our voice to sing ? 
Or touch our harps with skilful hands ? 
‘Shall hymns of joy to Gop, oun Kine, 
Be sung by slaves in foreign lands ? 


©, Savem ! Our once happy seat, 
When I of thee forgetful prove, 
Let then my trembling hand forget 
_+ The speaking strings with art to move ! . 
oy J, to mention thee, forbear, Fe 
Eternal silence seize my tongue! eee 
ie Or if ] sing one cheerful air, Nie. 
Sed Dmy delivrance i is my ans 
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CHAPTER 






B 


c act s and shail nese ace 
cord oe with due ca iaues J mean Fhe ict and con- 
duct of Mr. Beasly, the American: Agent for prisoners. 
resides in the city of London, thir ‘ty-two miles from tf 
place. There have. been loud and constant complain 
made of his conduct towards his countrymen, sufferin 
finement at three thousand miles distandé from alit 
most dear aluable; and he but half a day’s journey” 
from us,. Mi ir. Beasly knew that there were some thousands 
_ of his countrymen imprisoned in a foreign land for no erime ; ~ 
‘but for defending, and fighting under the American flag, 
that emblem of national independence, and sovereignty ; if ® 
he reflected at all, he must have known these countrymen 
of his were, in general, thinking men; men who had homes, 
. and “ fire places.” * He knew they back some of them, fa- 
‘thers and mothers, Wives and children, brothers and sisters, 
Jnited States, who lived in houses that had “ fire 
sand that they had, in general, been brought up in 
and plenty thant the same class in England; he 
were a people of strong affections to their elas 
strong attachments to their country 3 and he might 
osed that. some of them had as good an education 
; he must,) or ought to have thought constantly 
were suffering i imorisonment, deprivations and oc- 
sickness in a foreign country, where he is spe- 
issioned, and placed to atiend to their comforts;, 
acticable their wants, and to be the channel of 
tion between them and their families. ~ The — 
Aare or commodore of a the pon sic iat in’ 














































Ber ee gave renk aes ie Romans. as was a a priv 









i ae In te reign, prior to ee Plizabeth, ie 
any beds, or r brick fire wicks in the houses of the co 
! Rondon. — 
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“They accuse him of an unfeeling neglect, and 


ie 


| 
| 
| 
. 
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would come too near him; he therefore requested 
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‘Halifax 3 and stated. ‘our extreme sufferings on the passage 





to England, and until we arrived in the river Medway. We 
remarked that we_ expected that the government of the ~~ 
United States intended to treat her citizens in captivity 





in. 


a “sea land all” etally alike. We represented to him a 


aie testitute of clothing, and many 
1S vould, obtain 3 















: did not doubt the good will, and ho 
ur governffient ; s and that he do Ne oe 


hal Been: coneacd herd at Gian ie the commen 
ment of the war, bore Mr. Beasly an inveterate: h 


their pressing wants. ‘They say he never visi! 
once ; and that then his conduct gave more dis 
his visit gave pleasure. ‘“ Where there is much 
there must be some fire.” The account they gave 
that when he came on board, he seemed fearful 


ditional sentries might be placed on the gangway 
the prisoners from coming aft, on the quarter de 
then sent for one of their number, said a few words to | 
relative to the prisoners ; but not a word.of information i in 
answer to the questions repeatedly put. t to him; and of. 
Miata we were all very anxious to hear. He acted as if 
he was afraid that any questions should be “put to him; so. 
that swithbut waiting to hear a single complaint, and with- — 
out waiting to examine into any thing respecting their situ 
ation, their health, or their wants, he hastily took his. 
_parture, amidst the booting and hisses of his pistes = 
he passed over the side of the ship. 3 
Written representations of the neglect of this (n 
agent for us prisoners, were made to the governt 
United States, which. we sent by different. convey 
but whether they ever reached the person of the Se 
of State, we never knew. Several individuals among ° 
prisoners wrote to Mr. Beasly for information on ‘subjects: mM 
which their comfort and happiness were concerned, but re- : 
ceived no answer. Once, indeed, a letter was ived 
from bis clerk, ia an imperious style, ehnouncing that no 
noe woul A te age of any letters from individaals ; 2 
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dingly wrote 5 but their letler was treated with the same 
: ent 1 This desertion of his countrymen, in their 
a ‘alive Geed, poten an universal expression of disgust, if 

not resentment. Cut off from pred own Ste SUITOUnG. _ 














coring ae a a 
son, and thy a 











“We made every ‘possible allowance for this ¢ gen- . 
said to each other, he may have no funds ; he 
ie will, but not the power to help us ; his com- 
| his directions may not extend so high as our 
fions; still we could make no excuse for his not 
us, and enquiring, and seeing for himself our real | 
He might have answered our letters ; and en- 
ae s not to despair, but to hope for relief ; he might 
Rave Visited us as often as did the English Commodore, 
_ _ whieh was once in four weeks ; but he should not have in- 
‘sult r feelings, the only time he did visit us, and use 
le and mortif; 'y us in the view of the Frenchmen, who sav 
and remarked that our agent considered’ us no more than 50 
many hogs. The Emperor Napoleon has visited some of 
his hospitals i in cog. has viewed the situation of the sick and 
wounded ; examined their\food, and eaten of their bread ; 
and once thre wa cup of wine in the face of a steward, be- 
cause he thoaght it not good enough for the soldier ; but— 
om ack ‘our agents are men of more consequence, in ag! 
e aay Pe pee oe 














and t ‘tit : franidre d and -seven seamen had been press- 
i y detained on" oard British ships of war.— 


| y been. a sibect of merriment, and a heme 

le among the “ federalists.” They say it makes no 
ore difenneahs a sailor what ship he is on board, than 
| os does to a has what pene ae is in. fae not ee so 


ae 











tep oe on 1 this ie clice of im; press a 
“must be submitted to—gi 
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“ gommerce, and these Jack T'ars will take care of them- 
“ selves ; for it is not worth while to lose a profitacie trade 
“ for the sake of a few ignorant sailors, who never had any 


“ yights ; and who have neither liberty, property or homes, ae 


“ but what we merchants give to them.” . 
he American Seamen on board the Crown Prince, were 
men who had been impressed into the British Navy 
to the war ; but who, on hearing of the Declaration 
r against Great Britain by the people of the United 
States, gave themselves up as prisoners of war; but instead 
of being directly exchanged, the English ‘Gov ernment 
thought it proper to send them on board these prison ships 
to be retained there during the war; evidently to prevent 
them from entering into our own navy. — It should be re- 
membered that they were all citizens of the United S ates, 
sailing in merchant ships ; and yet the merchants, ait Teast 














. those ‘of Boston, and the other New-England seaports, have, 
very generally, mocked the complaints of impressed sea- 
men, and derided their representations, and have even de- — 


nied the story of their impressment. Even the Governor 


of Massachusetts (Strong) has affected in his public speeches — 
to the Legislatu 4 to represent this crying outrage, as the 
mere groundiess clamor of a party opposed to his election. ee Ge 
Whether groundless or not, I will venture to assert, that — 





the names of many of the leading federalists in Massachu- 


setts, and a few others will never be forgotten by the inhab-_ : 


itants of the prison ships at Chatham, at Halifax, and 1 in the 
W est. Indies. , 


We are now at peace, and the tide of party has ‘so. far 


slackened, that we can tell the truth without the suspicion - — 








of political, or party designs. I shall relate only what 1] 
have collected from the men themselves, who were never in — 
the way of reading our newspapers, or of hearing of the 
speeches of the friends of the British in Congress 3 yor in. our 
State Legislatures. I think I ought, however, here to pre-- 
mise, that my fami. 
called Federal, that’ 

se and aie ago toe our. on was 
also deral. and 
read none but: fe 
but oe le ‘of course we believed all that GC 


hey 
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-were of that party in Massachusetts: | 
is, we voted for Governor Strong, and s 





ee ae all that our plete and UKeqre - 
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Boston federal papers. The whole family, we mnyaelignith 
them, believed all that Colonel Timothy Pickering had 
written about impressment of seamen, and about the weak- 
ness, and wickedness of the President and administration ; 
we believed them all to be under the pay and influence f 
Bonaparte, who we knew was the first Lieutenant of 
tan. Ne believed all that was said about “ Free trade 
sailors’ rights,” was all stuff and nonsense, brought foi 
by the Republicans, whom we called Democrats and 
bins, to gull the people out of their liberty and property, 1 
order to ‘surrender poth to the Tyrant of France. We be- 
lieved entirely that the war was “ tmnecessary” and “ wick- 
ed,” and declared with no other design but to injure Eng- 
Jand and eratify France. We believed also that the whole 
a) the administration, and every man of the Republican par- 
oe , from Jefferson and Madison, down to our — was either 
"fool or knave. If we did not believe that every republican 
‘was a scoundrel, we were sure and certain that every scoun- 
Orel was a republican. In some points our belief was as 
strong and as fixed as any in the papal dominions ; for ex- ~ 
~ ample—we maintained stiffiy that Governor Strong, Lieut. 
- Governor Phillips, H. G. Otis, and John diegell and Fran- 
eis Blake, Esqrs. were, for talents, knowledge, piety and 
virtue, the very first men in the United States; and ought to be 
at the head of the nation : or—to express it ald in‘one word, 
as my sister once did, “ Federalism is the poltives of a cun- 
TLEMAN, and of a LaDy; but Republicanism is the low cant 
_ of the vulgar ; of such men as your Tom Jeffersons, Jim 
Madisons,. and John Adams’, and Col. Monroes. 
_ With these expanded and enlightened ideas of men and 
things, did I, Perigrinus Americanus, quit my father’s house 
ease and plenty, to make a short trip ina Privateer, more 
for a frolic than for any thing serious, being very little con- 
cerned whether I was taken or not, provided my capture 
would be the means of carrying me among the people whom 
-Z had long adored for their superior: bravery, magnanimity, 
- religion, knowledge, and Justice 5 which opinions 1 had im- 
_bibed from their own writers, in verse and prose. Beside 
the federal newspapers, | had dipped into the posthumous 
works of Fisher Ames, enough to inspire me with adoration 
of England, abhorrence of Franee, and a conte ipt for my 
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preconceived opinions, which I carried with me into Mel- 
ville Prison, at Halifax. I was not the only one by out 
who entered that abode of misery with similar a . 
often have I wished that Governor — and h h 










Pain oni tHe: MGaveron aud Comal me other 
at men of Massachusetts, to the British prison ship at 
atham.—T he British had been in the habi it of pressing 
ce the year 
1755. The practice was always abhorred, and often resist- 
ed, and sometimes even unte death. We naturally inferred 
that, with our independence, we should preserve the persons 

of our citizens from violence and deep disgrace ; for, to an 
American, a whipping is a degradation worse than death._— 
Since the termination of the war with England, which guar-. 
anteed our independence, the British never pretended to. 
impress American citizens ; but pretended to the right of — 
entering our vessels, and taking from them the natives of — 
Britain or Ireland, and this was their general rule of con- 
duct ;—they would forcibly board our vessels, and the beard- 
ing-officer, whe was commonly a lieutenant, completel 
armed with sword, dirk, and loaded pistols, would mu 
the crew, and examine the persons of the sailors, as a plan- — 
ter examines a lot of negroes exposed for sale ; and allthe — 
thia, puny, or sickly men, he allowed to.be Americs ng a 
all the stout, hearty, red cheeked, iron fisted, chesau 
-ored, crispy haired fellows, were declared to be British ; a 
if such men showed their certificates of citizenship, and a 
place of birth, they were pronounced forgeries, and the une io 

- fortunate men were dragged over the side into the | boat, and 
forced on board his floating hell! Not a day in- ready 
but there occurred — a scene as this, somewhere 























rage on man through the adeunisteation of Was n 

Adams,* and Jefferson, before we declared-war to reveng« 

the villany. If an high spirited man, thus kidnap’d, foes 

to work, he was first deprived of victuals; and if. starvation . 
did not induce him to work, ue was siippeg and tied up, - 





* What: Mr. Adams has written. on n this subject, has pee impress- 
ment, or man-stealing, beyond all future controversy. His masterly 
pan was a Wii trumpet in thas . of our nation, © 
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and whipped like a thief !—and many a noble spirited fel- 
low, suffered this accursed punishment. If he seized the 
irst o| iis as ae oun to run abe from ee sae: 







was hanged, or shot. . ; - 
It happened on our declaration of war, chiefly cco 
of this atrocious treatment of the sailors, that thousand 
our countrymen had been impressed into the British navy, 
and more or less were found in almost every ship ; most of 
these informed their respective captains, that being Ameri- 
can citizens, they could net remain in the service of a na- 
tion, to aid them in killing their brethren ; and in pulling 
down the flag of their native country. They declared firm- 
ly, that it was fighting against nature for a man to fight 
against his native land, the only land to which he owed a 
natural duty. Some noble British commanders admired 
their patriotic spirit, and permitted them to quit their ships, 
and go to prison: while other captains, of an opposite and 
ignoble character, refused to hear their declarations, and or- 
dered them to return to what they called ther duty ; erick 
_ they accompanied with threats of severe pumishment if 
disobeyed. But some, whose noble spirits would hav 
ored any man, or station, adhered to their first determina- 
tion, not to Sight against their own brothers 3 or aid npulling — 
down the flag of their nation. These were immediately put - 
- inirons, and fed on scanty allowance of bread and water ; 
for if any thing can bring down the high spirit of e hearty 
young man, it is the slow torture of hunger and thirst ; when 
it was found that this had not the effect of aSbaaine the. 
-. American spirit, the young sufferer was brought upon deck, . 
and stripped to his waist, and sometimes lower, and — ih? 
my pen cannot write it for indignation ! resentment, and. @ 
righteous revenge shakes my hand with rage, while I at- 
tempt to record the act of villany. © ‘Yes, my countryme! 
and | my: countrywomen, our noble minded ; young men, brought 
up in more ease and plenty than half the officers of a Brit-. 
ish man of war, are violently stripped, and tied fast and ai : 
‘moveable by a rope, fo a cannon, or fo the iron ‘railin 
what is called the gang-way, and when he is so fixed | a 
stretch the skin and muscles to the utmost, he is whi 
m:) a oN and hard. Bnotted whip, four times 
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earters, truck, or carmen, on their horses. With this heavy 
and knotted scourge, the boatswain’s mate, who is generally 
selected for his strength, after‘stripping off his_ jacket, that 
he may strike the harder, lashes this young man, on his del- 
icate skin, until his back is cut from his shoulders _ to his: 
waist ! Few men, of ordinary feelings of humanity, could — 
bear to see, without great emotion, even a thief, o1 a rob- 
er, so severely punished. But what must be the feelings 
fan American, to see such a cruel operation upon the body ~ 

of his countryman, of his mess-mate and companion? We 

will venture to say, that if a dog, or an horse, were tied fast 

to a post, in any street of any town in America, and lashed 

with such an heavy knotted whip, swung by the strong. 

arm of a vigorous man, although their skins were covered 
and defended by their hair, or fur, we do not believe that 
the inhabitants would see it inflicted on the poor beast, 
without carrying the whipper before a magistrate, to-answer 
for hig cruelty. Yet what is the whipping of a beast, de- 
void of reason, and covered with fur, to this severe opera- — 
tion upon the delicate skin and flesh of one of our young 
men? And all, for what? For nobly maintaining and up- 
holding the first and great principle of our nature. Yet 
has this heroism of our enslaved seamen been overlooked : ae 

and“even derided by the federal merchant and the federal S 

politician, and the federal member of congress, and the fed- 

eral clergyman! Some of our brave fellows have been — 
brought upon deck, every punishing day, and undergone ~ 
ibis horrid punishment, three or four times over, until the =. 
erews of the men of war were disposed to ery out shame, — 
upen their own officers! Some of our poor fellows could 
not sustain these repeated tortures, which is not to be won: 

. dered at, and have finally gone to work as soon as they — 
recovered from their barbarous usage. Others, ¢ of firmer 
frames and firmer minds, have wearied out the persecutors, — 
whose infernal dispositions they have defied, and ‘triumphed 
over; such have been sent out of the ship into Scare 
ships; and here they are, to tell their own story, to show to | 

their countrymen the everlasting marks of their tormentors, ae 

the British navy officers. With what indignation, rage and 
horror, have I seen our brave es actuated, while one 0 : 
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‘mate, by order of an infamous captain of the British navy ! 
You talk of peace, friendship and cordiality with the nation 
from whem most of us sprang ! It is well, perhaps, that the 
| nations should be at peace politically ; but can you ev- 
er expect cordiality to subsist between our impressed and 
cruelly treated sailor, and a British navy officer. It is next. 
to impossible. Our ill treated sailor, lacerated in his flesh, 
wounded im his honor, and debased by the slavish hand of 
boatswain’s mate, never can forget the barbarians; nor ever 
ean, nor ever ought to forgive them. ‘The God of nature 
has ordained that nations should be separated by a difference 
of language, religion, customs, and manners, for wise purposes ; 
ut where two great nations, like the English and Ameri- 
ba have the same language, institutions men manners, he 
may possibly have allowed the devil to inspire one with a 
_ portion of his own infernal spirit of cruelty, in order to effect 
al separati on, and keep apart two people, capenesty resem- 
~ bhing each other. 
it may be for good.and wise purposes, in the order of. 
Prov idence, that there should be a partition wall between 
us and Britain. We have had to deplore that three thou- 
sand miles of ocean is not half enough; for avarice, fashion. 
and olly, are continually drawing us together; and these 
es A drown the still small voice of patriotism, whose lan- 
: uage is, “Come cut of her, OQ my people!” ‘There is nothing 
a that tends so strongly to keep us asunder, as the different 
_ dispositions of the two people. The Americans are a kind, 
- humane, tender-hearted people, as free from cruelty as any 
mation upon earth ; and possessing as much generosity te- 
wards a an Benemy, they have vanquished, and who is at their 


























mercy - people to be found on the records of the bu- 
man 'Pheir laws express it; the records of their 
courts p the history of the war illustrates it; and I 


hope th actions declare it. We may change, and. 
hearted and eruel as the English. It may be 
in the chivalrous age, or that period of our 


“politieal owes, pn a is the generous, youthful sings of 



















the cold, ales matic; hdeadiaine cruelty of the prese 
ns; and become; like them, o objects of hatred to or 
endants. Whatever we may, in the course of de 
fal ones ete 8 we acsert it, as an incontro ertible 
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tlohs past, vastly our haibrion on the score of polished hu- 
manity. On this subject, we would refer the reader to the. 
Mistory of Engiand, written by eminent Englishmen 
Scotchmen, aud to Shakespeare’s historical plays 
the records of their courts, the annals of Newgate, ar 
the Tower ; and to their penal code, generally ; but above 

: all, totheir horrid military punishments, in their army, and 

in their navy ; and then contrast the whole with the his- 
tory of America ; of her courts, and of nee army, and navy 
punishments. 

We would not indulge invective, nor lightly give vent ta. 
the language of resentment; but truth and utility compels _ 
us to speak of the English as they really are. ‘Their ‘whole . 
history marks them a hard hearted, cruel race,:and such we 
prisoners have found them. We will not have recourse to _ 
so early a period as the reign of Richard the 3d, or Harry 
the 8th, or his eruel daughter Mary, but we refer to the lat- _ 
ter part of Charles 2d, a reign of mirth, frolic and unusual 
gaiety of heart, and not a period of austerity and gloom. 
The instance we here adduce, was not the furious cruelty 
of a mob, or of exasperated soldiery storming a town; but of 
courtters, privy counsellors, and advisers of the good. humor- 
ed Charles the 2d. 

Wilham Carstares, confidential Secretary to King Wil. : 
liam, during the whole of his reign; afterwards Principal of 
the University of Edinburgh, was a sincere and zealous 
friend both to religious and civil liberty, and he lived in 

~ Teputation and honor till Dec. 28th, 1715. This worthy 
man was put to the torture before the privy council, in the 
latter end of the reign of Charles the Second. ‘The Rev. 
Joseph M’Cormick, D. D. who has written his life, and de- 
tailed an account of his fortitude and sufferings in the eause © 
of liberty, says, “ that all his objections and remonstrances  __ 
being over-ruled by the majority of the privy counsel, the 
public executioner was called upon to perform bis inbumab oer 
office. A thumb-screw had been prepared on purpos ie 
peculiar construction. Upon its being applied, Mr. t 
res maintained such a command of himself, that, whilst the 
sweat streaming over his brow, and down his cheeks, with ay 
the hitler he endured, he never betrayed the smallest incli- __ 
tion to depart from his first resolution. ‘The Earl of Si 
erry was so affected, that, after telling the chan _ 
at he saw, that the poor man eos rather de 
GF ug : 
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hhan contess, he stepped out of the council, along with the 
duke of Hamilton, into another room, both of them being un- 
le longer to witness the scene ; whilst the inhuman Perth 
very last, without discovering the least symptom 
assion for the sufferer. On the. contrary, when the 
joner, by his express order, was turning the screw 
h violence, that Mr. Carstares, in the extremity of 
his pain, cried out, that now he had squeezed the bones in 
“pieces, the chancellor, in great indignation, toid him, that, 
if he continued longer obstinate, he hoped to see every bone 
of his bedy squeezed to pieces. At last, finding all their efforts 
by means of this machinery fruitless, after he had continued no 
“Yess than an hour and an half under this. painful operation, 
they found it necessary to have reeourse toa still more in- 
timidating species of torture. The executioner was order- 
ed to produce the iron boots, and apply them to his legs 3 
but happily for Mr. Carstares, whose strength*as now ald, ~ 
‘most exhausted, the fellow, who was only admitted of late™ 
to tis office, and a novice in his trade, after having attempt- 
ed in vain to fasten them properly, was obliged : to give it 
over; and the counsel adjourned for some weeks.” 

If to this shameful aecount we add their cruelty to the 
"vanquished Scotch, in 1745, and of late years towards the 
brave Irish, together with what we have known of them in 
the revolutionary. yar, and in the present one, we can feel 
__no pride in claiming kindred with them. They area slug- 
gish, cold, hard-fibred race of men, on whom soit and delicate 
airs of music make no agreeable i impression. Loud and thun- 
dering sounds, such as the ringing of heavy bells, beating of 
drums, and firing of cannon, and the gothic hourra are requi- 
site to move the phlegm that surrounds. the tough heart 
oat old John. Bull. nae 

When the Algerines captured ¢ some of our vessels, and 
made slaves of the crew, a very high degree of sensibility 
was excited. It was the theme of every RevaeeDes. and 
eration, and the. subject of almost every conversation. ‘The 

eS fons of Algerine ‘slavery was considered as the ne plus 
vultra, of human pueety 3 ; mh it thas so Danneel that wi — 
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British slavery. 'The Algerines make the common sailors : 
work from six to eight hours in the day ; but they give oe ae 
very. goood vegetable food, and enough of it; and lodge _ 
them in airy places ; and always dispose the officers accord 
ing to their rank ; whereas the British seem to take 2 
light in confounding and mixing together, the offic 
their men. As to their punishments among themselves, 
they will cut off a man’s head ; and strangle him with a bow- 
string, In a summary mhamner ; but a Turk, or Algerine, 
would sicken at the sight of a whipping in the navy; and 
in the army of the christian king of England. There is no 
nation upon this giobe of earth that treats its soldiers. and — 
sailors with that degree of barbarity common to theircamps, 
garrisons and men of war; for what they lack in the num- 
ber of lashes on board a ship, they make up in the severity 
of infliction, so as to render the punishment nearly equal to. 
the Russifin knowl. 

If any one is curious to see British military flogging treat. 
ed scientifically, | would refer him to chapter xii, vol. 2d, 
of Dr. R. Hamiiton’ s Duties of a Regimental Surgeon, ro 
page 22 to 82. ‘The reading of it is enough to spoil an-hun- 
ery man’s dinner. We there read of the suppuration, and 
stench that follow after seven or eight hundred lashes ; and. 
that some men have complained that tis. offensiveness was 
almost equal to the whipping. We therer ee 
geon discharging a pound and a half of matter fom an rae a 
Scess, formed in consequence of a merciless punishment.— — 


























whether it is best to wash the cats clear from the blood 
the executioners lay on twenty-five strokes, and thenano. __ 
ther twenty-five, and so on, till the nine hundred or a ‘thou. 
sand, ordered, are finished) or whether it is best to let the 
blood dry on the knots of the whip, in order to make it cut os 7 
the sharper. ‘There, too, you may learn the advantagesof 
having the naked wretch tied fast and firm, so that he may _ 
not wring and twist about to avoid the torture, which, he 
says, if not attended to, may destroy the sight, by the whip 
cutting his eyes; or his cheeks and breasts may be. cut fe 
wal t of this precaution. He says, however, that i in those — 
ments, who punish by running the gauntlet, it is a: most 
10! sible to prevent the man from being cut from the nape 
1e neck to his hams. You will oe find 2 tice ie ion 
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pounded of the stocks and the pillory.- The soldier's lees 
were held firm in two apertures of a thick plenk, while his 
ly and head were bent down to a plank placed in a per- 
_ pendicular direction, to receive the man’s head, and two 
“more apertures to confine his arms. [n this immoveable 
posture, human beings, Englishmen, Trishmen and Scotchmen, 
have had their flesh lacerated for more than half an hour! 
But the Doctor informs us, that the men did not like this 
new contrivance, as it checked. their vociferation and in-- 
jured their lungs; so it was discontinued; and they return- 
-ed again to the’ ee, where their hands were tied up over 
their heads. Some of these poor wretches have been known 
to gnaw the flesh of their own arms, in the agonies of tor- 
ture; and many of them have died with internal impostumes. 
Americans! think of these barbarities, and bless the 
memories of those statesmen and warriors, who have sepa- 
rated you, as a nation, from a cruel people, who have nei- 
__ ther bowels of compassion, nor any tenderness of feeling, for 
- the soldier, or the sailor. ‘They value them, and care for 
them on the same principle that we value a horse, and no 
“more, merely as an animal that is usefulto them. Ihave for 
- some time believed that America would be the grave of the 
‘British character. Our free presses dare speak of their mili- 
tary whippings, without fearing the punishment inflicted on 
the Editor of their Political B Register, as drawn by one of 
ae themselves. & 
"hose pressed men liberated from the British men of war, 
and sent on board this ship, the Crown Prince, that is, sent 
fror cone prison to another, are large, well made, fine look- 
ing fellows, for such they usually select as Englishmen.— 
_ Some of them were men of colour. | ‘The following anec- 
_ dote does honor to the character of Sir Sidney Smith, as 
seh ah to that of our brave tars. Sir Sidney was then off 
_ On the news aga: the crew cage ~ UniTEeD 
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Americans by birth, and juiced against their will into 
the British service; aad foreibly detained ; that cus 





they had Keen’ sce an consequence of ete ‘oon that 
haviour; and that if infest as he hoped they ‘would, 


reconcile themselves to the service, he should: continue to” 
promote them, and reward their good behaviour. They 
thanked him; but assured him that it was against thetr 
principles, as Americans, and against a sense of duty towards 
their beloved country, to fight against their brethren, or to aid 
in pulling down the emblem of their nation’s sovereignty. He 
promised to report the business to his superiors; and turning 
to one of his officers, said, “I mish all Englisionen were as 
strongly attached to ther country, as these Americans are My 
thewrs.” cos 
Another instance of a British Sonsaandel: the opposi 
this, is worth relating. I give it as the sufferer related. 
us all; and as confirmed by other testimony beside. 
‘The man declared himself to be an American, and as such, 
asked for his discharge. ‘The €aptain said he lied; that he 
was no American, but an Englishman; and that he only 
made this declaration to get his liberty; and he ordered hua 
to be severely whipped; and on every punishing day, h 
was asked if he still persisted in calling himse!f an ‘An € 
‘rican, and in refusing to do duty? The man obstinate ‘is 
persisted. At fength “the captain became enraged to a higt 
degree; he ordered the man to be stripped, and tied up to 
the sratings, and after threatening him with the severest 
flogging that was in his power to inflict, he asked the man 
if he would avoid the punishment, and do his duty ? “ ¥ es 
said the noble sailor, “I will do my duty, and that is si baer 
up your ship the very first cpperiuniy in my poner.” This 
was said with a stern countenance, and a corresponding 
voice. The captain seemed astonished, and first yes ae 
a he ni tarhoard shout, of thea over Pe Lili 6 
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O, ye Tories! ye Federalists, ye every thing but what 
you should be, who have derided the sufferings of the sailor, 
and mocked at his misery—had you one half of the heroic 
virtue that filled and sustained the brave heart of this noble 
sailor, you would cease to eulogize these tyrants of the 
ocean, or to revile your own government for drawing the 
sword, and running all risks to redress the wrongs of the op- 
pressed sailor. ‘The cruel eonduct of the British ought to 
be trumpeted through the terraqueous globe; but we would 
feign cover over, if possible, the depravity of some few of 
our merehants and politicians, who regard a sailor in the 
- same light as a truckman does his horse. 

Several of these impressed men have declared, that in 
aoking back en their past sufferings, on board English men 
of war, and comparing it with their present confinement at 
Chatham, they feel themselves in a Paradise. ‘The ocean, 
the mirror of heaven, is as much the element of an Ameri- . 
can as an Englishman. The great Creator has given it to 
us, as well as to them; and we will guard its honor accord- 
ingly, by chasing ‘cruelty from its surface, whether it shall 
a@ppear in the habit of a Briton or an Algerine. 
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CHAPTER Ve 


- ig new the last day Be die! year 1813; and we live 
comfortably. Prisoners of war, ‘confined in an old 
-of-war hulk, must not expect to sleep on beds of down ; 
wv to fare sumptuously every day, as if we were at home 
vith our indulgent mothers and sisters. All things taken 
Into cons! ideration, I believe we are nearly as well treated 
‘here, in n the river + Medway, as the British prisoners are in 
‘Salem ¢ 
a variety of pisses: eeeslics this country do 
ae = it. We nevertheless do goa as. we did 
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ney. I wonder that the prison-ship-police has not it down 
this infamous practice. It is a fomenter of almost all the 
evil passions; of those particularly which do the least hon- 
or to the human heart. Our domestic faction have uttered 
a deal of nonsense about a French influence in America.— 
By what I have observed here, I never ean believe that the 
French will ever have any influence to speak of, in the 
United States. We never agreed. with them but in one 
point, and that was in our hatred tothe English. ‘There we 
united cordially ; there we could fight at the same gun; and 
there we could mingle our blood “together. The English 
may thank themselves for this. They, with their friends: 
and allies, the Algerines and the Savages of our own wild- 
~ erness, have made a breach in that great christian family, 
whose native language was the English; which is ove 
year growing wider and wider. 
January, 1814.—We take two or three London newspa- 
pers, and through them know a little what is going forward 
in the world. We find by them that Joanha Southeote, 
and Molenaux, the black bruiser, engross the attention of 
the most respectable portion of John Bull’s family. Not — 
ouly the British officers, but the ladies wear the orange cal- 
ored cockade, in honor of the Prince of Orange, because ol 5 
Dutch have taken Holland. The yellow, or orang 
is all the rage; it has been even extended to the €] 
of the prisoners. Our sailors say that it is because we 
under the command of a yellow Admiral, or at least a ye 
ytitancae which is about the same thing. 























well. » 
hae but as we dare not, we Goitléerted’ ours 
telling him what a flogging the Yankees woul | 
and his platoon, when they got over to America. 
A vr e hundred prisoners have spel A rrivedi 
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rate. be suffering on the passage, without: getting into a 
rage, inconsistent with the character of an impartial Jjour- 
nalist. 

To the everlasting disgrace of the British government, 
and of a British man oe war, be it known, that these misera- 
ble victims to hardheartedness, were crowded together 1 in 

, the black hole of a ship, as we were, just like sheep in a 
sheep-fold. They allowed but two to come upon deck at a 
time. They were covered with nastiness, and overrun with 
vermin; for these poor creatures were not allowed to wash 
their clothes, or themselves. O, how my soul did abhor the 

English, when [ saw these poor soldiers ! It is no wonder 
that people who. only see and judge of the Americans by 

the prisoners, that they conceive us to be a horde of sava- 
ges. ‘T'hey see us while prisoners, in the most degraded and 
odious light that we ever before saw or felt ourselvesin. I 
ean easily conceive how bad and s scanty food, dirt, vermin, 

and a slow chronical disease, or low spirits, may change the 
- temper and character of large bodies of men. I would ad- 

-vise all my countrymen, should it over be their hard lot to be 
again in British bondage, to exert-themselves to appear as 

_ elean-and smart in their persons, as their situation will pos- 

“ sibly admit. That I may not be accused of pronouncing 

h a cruel people, without proving my assertions, I 

( k my reader to have recourse to the speech of 

rt Heron, made in Parliament, in April, 1816, where 
ecites the treatment of the poor in the alms-houses at 
eoln. After a painful recital of the miserable state of the 
house in that city, he mentioned “that there were five 

i 3 strongly guarded with iron bolts, not for the reception 

of lunatics, but for the punishment .of such poor persons as 

might fall into any. transgression. In each of these were 
strong. iron staples in the wall and floor, to which tbe poor 

delinquent was chained. Among several instances of eruel- 
ty, the worthy Baronet mentioned that a Chelsea 

seventy years of age, and totally blind, had been for a 
en 5 ie io the ee because he had bee 

? tec cel 
































coe to the hic that. ae chain “fixed ro roe 
had been weighed, and was found no less 
: pres weight ?’—From what I have hea 
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furn of the Prince Regent, hie eymnpathette heart Ma. Id be 











moved to compassion for these two frail mortals, the o 
old, the other very young. But what are we t 
his master, the magnanimous John Bull? belie 
see feels more of the martial spirit when in uniform thi 
a loose drab coat. ‘The same feeling may extend te J 
in his robes, and to a parson im his gown L 
feel braver, more consciencious, and ‘pious, fo i 
ward and visible sign,” of what the inward pueht to ‘hel 
These poor soldiers were, of all men among us, the mos 
miserable ; they had suffered greatly for want of good and 
sufficient food ; as six of them had to feed on that quantity 
which the British allowed to four of their own men. By 
what we could gather, the most barbarous, the most unfeel- 
ing negleet, and actual il treatment, “was experienced | 
beard the Nemesis. This ship seems, like the Malabar, to 
be damned. to everiasti ag reproach. [I forgot to enquire 
whether her Captain | and 4 | her. ‘Surgeon were Scotchmen. — 
We turn with disgust and resentment from such ships 
the Regulus, the Malabar, and the Nemesis, and 1 
with pleasure the Poictiers, of 74 guns. ‘The eaptai 
officers of this ship behaved to the prisoners she 
with the same kindness and peer as I led : 
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towards British prisoners. They onsilered 
ing, sensitive beings, feeling the inconvenien 
and thirst, and the pleasure of the gratifications o 
stinctive appetites ; they seemed to consider, also 
‘were rational beings ; and it is possible they ma, 
pected that some of us might have had our. 
provable faculty increased by education; the 
over, have thought we had, like them, the pov 
escence, and the same dispositions. to reve 
might not have thought much on the su 
from their own generous and humane feel 
were in By power to record the names of ” 








soon ‘after taken at the. Poi 
re say; ethics Bere fo 








age of respect for his propel ti ° of conduet towards those 
Americans whom the fortyae. of) war put under his 





ie get, of the captain, Oftcers a crew, of his Britannic Ma- 
- jesty’s line of battle ship, Poectiers. 

‘hat we may not be thought to accuse the British of 
barbarity without proof, we shall give an instance of their 
shocking inhumanity towards the ‘inhabitants of Canada, in 
the year 1759, when their army was under the command of 
Wolfe, extracted from Knox’s historical journal of the 
British campaign in Canada, p. 322, vol. Ist, dedicated by 
permission to Gen. _Anchers. “ Yesterday Capt. Starks 
brought in two prisoners, one of them a lad of fifteen years 

of age, the other a man of forty, who was very sullen, and 
who would not answer any questions. ‘This officer also 
took two male children, and, as he and his party were re- 
turning, they saw themselves closely pursued by a much su- 

_ perior body, some of whom were Indians, (probably the fa- 
ther and mother of the young children, and other relatives, and 
a few name Se ccnt wishet : to be freed from the chil- 
































m i fakin aside snd KILLED, which was 
!!—-W hat is the reason this diabolical barbarity was 
we condemned in print? The reason is plain— 
¢ children of Frenchmen. 'This-shocking deed 
ed by the officers of General W olfe’s army, and 
one of ny ee under the sanction of Lord 


a. a to Chathatn. * Phe condition of the 
iost deplorable. : Some of these men were 












| to wy the ueaical men ‘of the: enemy ; - shear: pasage:, 
from Quebec to Halifax, down the river St. Lawrence, — 
was barbarous. ‘They suffered for victuals, oe nd e — : 











instances of real kindness’ from the Indians; than from : 
British. But on their passage across the Atlantic, t 
situation was horrible, as may be well supposed, when 
considered that these soldiers had never been at sea, a 
course could not shift, and shirk about, as the sailors call it, 
as could the seamen } they were of course, sea sick ; and 
Were continually groping and tumbling about in the. dark 
prison of a ship’s hold. ‘They suffered a double portion of — 
misery compared with the sailors, to whom the rolling of 
the ship in a gale of wind, and the stench of bilge-water, 

were matters of no grievance 5 but were serious evils to 

these landsmen, who were constantly treading upon, or run- 

ning against, and tumbling over eachother. Many of them — 

were weary of their lives; and some layed dowm dejected — 

in despair, hoping never tq rise again. Disheartened, and 

_ of course sick, these young men became negligent of. their ae 
_ persons, not caring whether they ever added another day 
their wretched existence ; so that when they came on board 
the prison ship, they were loathsome objects of disgust. A. 
mother could not have known her own s0n; nera siste her. 
brother, disguised and half consumed as they were, with 
waEery = wretchedness. ae were half ee an 

































proud postions of chiistian and tite vit +3 un 
the ries of a Ane and ppnce, renomee ge thet libera 


ones,) and towards Ferdinand the bigot, his hol in 
Pope, and the venerable institution of the holy In 
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Alas! ae J ohn Bull? though art in tee do ss : 












F nt feet high! Ca th 
R oo tie old ety age of Coe ry. 










i ean no otherwise account wee his 
' ‘ supposing that the British go n 
concluded in the summer and autumn of 1813, that 
1erica could not stand the tug of war with England; that 
MADISON was unpopular; and that the federalisis, or British 
faction in America, were’ prevailing, especially in New-Eng- 
land; and that, being sure of conquest, they should com- 
-_mence the subjugation of the Unirep States by degrading ° 
its soldiery and seamen; as. they have the brave trish.— 
They may have been led into this error by our federal 
_ newspapers, whic! | » generally vehicles of misinformation. 
impede, end embarrass for a time; but 
nfine the nervous arm of the Amer- 
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they never can lon 
n Hercules. — 4 
andor influences me to confess, that there were more 
attempts than one, to rise and take these men of war trans- . 
ports. I find that several experiments were made, but that 
they were always betrayed, by. some Eng lishman, or Irish- 
man, that had crept into American cllizens! up. -1 hope the 
time is not far off, when we shall reject from our service ev- 
ery man not known absolutely fo” have been born in the . 
United States. Whenever these foreigners get drunk, they 
betray their partiality to their own country, and.their dis- 
ke of ours. I hope. our navy never will be disgraced or ~ 
> ny angered by these renegadoes. Every man is more or 
a, illain, who fighis against lis own country. The 
sh are so ill tréated at home, that it is no wonder that 
uit their native soil, for a land of more liberty and 
ithey. are oft ten fa mie to the ea oe WS 






















ae circumstance that Ame erica wants “ee 
ad rather have one English manufacturer than 
: iglish sailors. We labor under the inconven- - 
ig the s same e language with the: enemies of our 
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gonfusion, and sometimes ichting. The day was ant in 
gambling, and the night in drunkenness; for now all would - 
attempt to forget their misery, and steep their senses in fe 
getfulness. ‘The French officers among us, seldom ind 
in drinking to excess. Our men said they kept sober 
der to strip the boozy sailor of his money, by gambling. 
While the Frenchmen keep sober, the American and Eng- 
_ lish sailor would indulge in their favorite grog. In this re- 
spect, [ see no difference between English and American. : 
Over the can of grog, the English tar forgets all his hardships — 
and his slavery—yea, slavery ; for where is. there a greater 
slavery among white men, than that of impressed Enelish- 
men on board of one of their own men of war? The Ameri 
ean, over his grog, seems ue happy, and equally forget- " 
ful of his harsh treatment. The Englishman, when his skin = 
is full of grog, glows with idolatry for his country, i and his fa- 
vorite lass ; and so does the American: ‘I'he former sings 
the Odes of Bembow, How, Jervase and Nelson; while 
the latter sing the same songs, only substituting the names of 
Preble, Hull, Decatur and Bainbridge, Perry and Maedon- 
ough. Our men parodied all the English national songs.— 
ee Rule e Britannia, rule the waves,” was “ Rule Columbia,” & 













&e. 
“ God save great George, our King,” was sung by our boys, 
“ God save great Madison ;” for every thing like federalism. 
was banished from our hearts and ears ; whatever we were 
before, we were all stauneh Madisomans in a foreign 
The two great and raling passions among the British sa 
and the American sailors, seemed precisely the same 
love of their country, and love of the fair sex. These tw 
jects alone entered into all their songs, and seemed 

only dear objects of their souls, when half drunk. O 
two strings hang all our nation’s glory ; while, tomy sut 
I found, or theaght [ found, that the love of money wa 
string which vibrated oftenest in a Frenchman’ 3 heart me) 
I may be. mistaken; all the nation may not be gamsbi 

Remem: er, politicians, philosophers, admirals, : 
that Love and Patriotism are the two, anc T abn 
only two passions of that class of men, who are d stin 3 
carry your flag in triumph around the terraqueous globe, oy 
Gee eae ane pores of the w nds, and of 
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time, nonsensical songs, Gone ail for the Britizh flag than 
all her gunnery, or naval discipline and tactics. — ‘This j in- 
spiration of the tenth muse, with libations of grog, have ac- 
tually made the English believe they were invincible on the 
sean, and, what is still more extraordinary, the French and 
Spaniards were made to believe it also. 'This belief con- 
stituted a magical circle, that secured their ships from destruc- 
Hon, until two Anrerican youths, Isaae Hull, from Connecti- 
cut, and Oliver H. Perry, from Rhode- Island, broke this 
. < ‘by. the thunder of their cannon, and annihilated the 


















ei 


‘delusion. Is not this business of national songs a subject of 
‘some importance? Love and Patriotism, daring amplifica- 
tion, with here and there a dash of the supernatural, are all 
that is requisite in forming this national band of naval music. 
| We all k mow that “ Yankee Doodle,” is the favorite national 
erica, although it commenced with the British 
LAC "Tories, in derision, in the year 1775. When 
nating tune is struck up in our Theatres, it electri- 
) e pit and the upper galleries. When our soldiers are 
marching © that tene, they “tread the air.” “ With that 
tune,” said general M—, the same gallant officer, who took 
nine pieces. of eannon from the British, planted on an emi- 
hence, at the battle of Bridgewater—“ nuh that tune these 
Fell ould follow me into hell, and pull the devil by the 
) For want of native compositions, we had sung Brit- 
ngs until we had imbibed their spirit, and the feelings 
irr ents imbibed in our youth, are apt to stick to ug 
is] . It is high time we had new songs put in our 



















iat incredible, the number of false eon that we ime 
ye, and carry toour graves. A considerable party in the 

ited States have sung Nelson’s victories, until those vic- 
tories seemed to be their own. Even on the day of the eele- 
- bration of the Peace, the following Ode was sung in the hall 
of the University of Cambyidge—a captain and a lieutenant 
of the navy being among the. invited guests. It was writ- 


ten by the son of the keeper of the States Pree | in Ale 


- chusetts,, . — 
cS : ODE, be. ia 
See: ‘COLUMBIA and Britannia me 
As, Have ceased from. Wartare wild; 
ides 2 
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"Mhe parent sid the child. 
2 kach gallant nation now lament 
ee The heroes who have died. 
But the brave, on the wave, 
ee Shall yet in friendship ride, — 
Fo bear BRITANNIA’S ancient nam 
nd swell CoLuMBIA’s pride. 


The flag-staff of Cotumpra 
Shall be her mountain Pine; 
Her Commerce on the foaming sea 
. Shall be her golden mine. 
Her wealth from every nation borne, 
Shall swell the ocean wide, 
And the brave, on the wave, &c. &ce. 


: To Britain’s Faith and Prowess, 
Shall distant nations bow, 
The Cross upon her topmast head, 
The Lion at her prow. 
No haughty foe shall dare insult, 
No Infidel deride ; 
For the brave, on the wave, &c. Ke, 


















For now the kindred nations 

Shall wage the fight no more ; 

No more in dreadful thunder dash 

‘The billows to the shore: 

Save when in firm alliance bound 

Some common foe defied ; 
Then the brave, on the wave, &e. &e. 
















This captivity in a foreign land, has been to me 
of thoughtfulness. Sometimes I thought I was Hil 
pised Jew, among the sons of the modern Babylon, 
might have ak under, oe for Hie first prmeapl 


Massachusetts, near an. hie ihe nied ae Bos 
subject of education has greatly occupied my. min i, 
rejoiced that I was born in that part of the Uni 

where it is most attended i Atis. an 


aesetone x e, pce 
rights. — 
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Whenever the contractor omitted to send us off soft breac, 
provided the weather did not forbid, the ‘said contractor for- 
feited half a pound of bread to each man. ‘I'he prisoners 
were not acquainted with this rule, until they were informed 
of it by the worthy captain Hutchinson ; ;and they determined | 
to enforce the regulation on the next act of delinguency of 
the contractor. ‘This opportunity soon occurred. He omit- 
ted to Natt us off soft bread in fair enters our commander, 










atr Q 
“add sfondi half pound, which he forfeited to us for his bredeh 
of punctuality. Now the contractor had again and again 
incurred this forfeiture, which went into Mr. O's 3 pocket, in- | 
stead of our stomachs, and this mal-practice we were resolved 
to correct. Our commander then swore from the teeth out- 
wards, that if we refused his hard bread, we should have none; 
_. and we swore from the teeth, inwardly, that we would adhere 
to our first declaration, and maintainour rights. Finding us 
obstinate, he ordered us all to be driven inte the pound by 
the marines, and the ladder drawn up. Some of the prison- 
ers, rather imprudently, cast some reflections on Mr. O. and 
his family ; in consequence of which, he ordered us all to be 
driven below, and the hatches closed upon us; and ‘e rep- 
resented io the commodore that the prisoners were in a state 
iy. He was so alarmed that he sent the female part 
? mily. on shore for safety, and requested a reinforee- 
ment of marines. At the sume time we made a representa- 
o the commodore, and stated our grievances, in our own 
ay, and we demanded the extra halt pound of soft bread, 
forfeited by the contractor. In all this business. we were as 
ce and as stubborn, and talked as big as a combination of — 
tiegians, to redress. bad commons. We remained in this 
‘situation two days; one from each mess going on deck for a 
suppl y of water, was ali the intercourse we had with our su- 
se iors. During all this time, we found we had got hold of 
the: reaviest end of the tinther. Ve found it very hard con- 
ake against increasing Se case ta should have been. 
very g glad of a few. © ate 4 : 
— pee resisianee ; ant 



























ioe ap preity fuels piece’ ‘of. 
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uur enya thet he cae was 











of life. ‘We were about taking the general opinion by a vote, 
whet cher if was best to eat hard a: or starve ? ia st ; 





the ne and this lucky,. and well timed rat Sav vor our 
credit ; and established see Yankee character for aero 











not ogee: correct. hey Hieretoee ordertd fe } 
to be taken off, and proper bread to be served 
the dispute ended. 
What added to our present satisfaction was, tha 
omy ny Lord Beasly was to allow us two pence half penn: 
ing j per day, for coffee, tobacco, &e.. We now, to u 
saliors OWN expressive phrase, looked sup one or two ] 
nearer the wind than ever. © 
That Mr. OQ. had been in the royal navy from, his in ce 
and now, at the age of forty five, ranks no higher than oe 
tennant. He once commanded a sloop, and had the char a 
acter of severity. He had an amiable wife and many ehild- — ~ 
ren, who lived in the prison ship. Lieut. O. 28 NO’ he — 
wisest man in.all England. He exercised his ¢ 
was said, in making money out of his station; 
‘under the im mediate controul of two honorab 
otherwise, if is probable, we should have felt m re ins 


is 


of his revenge than he dared; at all times, show. 
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CHAPTER VI." : 
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7 Tr is now the last day of 
of an Engh e winter, fo 
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iable curiosity ; but such should remember, that their g erent ) 
moralist, Johnson, tells as that curiosity is the thirst of the 
soul, and is a never-failing mark of a vigorous intellect. The 
Hottentot has no curiosity—the woolly African has no ecuri- 
osity—the vacant minded Chinese has no cyriosity—but the 
brightest sons of Old England and New, are remarkable for 

' it; insomuch that they are often the dupes of it. How many 
thousand guineas a year are acquired by artful foreigners, in 
feeding this appetite of our relation, the renowned John: 
Bull? and yet he is never satisfied; his mouth is open still, 
and. so wide, very lately, that Bonaparte had like to have 
jumped into it, suit and all!! 

‘We should have taken, perhaps, more satisfaction i in the 
perusal of these newspapers, had they not been so excessive- 
ly expensive. We took the Statesman, the Star, and Bells 
Weekly Messenger ; and some part of the time, the Whig. 
‘The expense of the Statesman was defrayed by the sale of 
green fish to the eontractor. The Star was taken by the 

_/ Frenchmen; the Whig and Bell’s Weekly Messenger, by | 
gndividuals. We paid twenty-eight shillings sterling per 
month, for the Statesman, which is twice the price of a news- 
paper in Boston, for a whole year. Besides it costs us six- 
teen shillings per month to get these papers conveyed on 
board. The reader will probably say, in the language of 
Dr. Franklin’s allegory, that considering our destitute con- 
dition, “we paid dear for our whistle.” These newspapers 
were smuggled, or pretended to be smuggled; our comman- 
der’ pocket was not the lighter for New-England “ quid- 
nuncism.” But every day afforded instances of meanness ; 
_ geraping misery to the hone, k for a few pence. 
‘he United States is the region of all regions of the earth 
or newspapers. There are more newspapers printed in the 
_ United States, than tn all the rest of the world besides. We 
_ donot mean a greater number o. copies of the same title. 
but a greater number of different titles; insomuch, that in- 
vention is nearly exhausted to afford them new names. | In 
England, newspapers pay a very high tax ; in America, they 
are perfectly free, and their transport by the mail 
so; and this is because our government, that is to s 
__ people, consider newspapers one ¢ of. the necessaries of 
ees life. In the definition of a New-England n 
always. insert that he is “a go to mecting 
‘read. ing animal P ‘The sums whi 
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prisoners paid S one Eneheh is newspaper a year, would have 
paid the annual hoard of a man in the interior of ourown — - 
plentiful country. I am firmly of opinion, however, that 
Boston has and will have reason to curse her federal news- 
papers. "They, like, the “ Courier” and “ Tames,’ of Lon-— 
don have spread false principles, and scattered error amongst 
a people too violently eeu to read both sides of the 
question. < 
i thought that, at this time, we were as happy, or as free 
from misery, as at any time since our captivity. The plea- 
sani season was advancing, the days growing longer, and the 
nights shorter, and our condition seemed improving, whena _ 
dreadful calamity breke out upon us; I mean the Srall 
pox. ‘There are no people on the face of the earth, who 
have such a dread of this distemper as the pedple of New- 
‘England. Their laws and their municipal regulations prove 
this. No person ean remain in his own house with this dis- 
order; but certain municipal officers take charge of him, and 
. convey him to the small pox hospital, provided by the laws 
for the reception of such patients. If the disorder has pro- 
gressed so far as to render it, in the opinion of physicians, 
dangerous to life to remove him, then the street, where he 
lives, is fenced up, and a guard placed so that no one can | 
pass, and a red flag is hoisted on the house. ‘These formida- 
ble precautions may have added to the dread of this loath- 
some disease. be 
When this alarming distemper first appeared i in the ship, 
the surgeon had all the prisoners mustered, to inquire of them 
-who had had the small pox, and who the ka pock ; oF as 
they call it in England, the cow pock. He vaceinat m- 
ber. But there were several instances of oie ns he 
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that their mise ry had so far lessened their aitachment to life, 
that they were indifferent as to any method of preserving it. 
i was surprized to find this 3 oe some who I had considered as 
among, the SS cheerful. I was shocked to find among these 
a weight of woe I little expected, © Several of them told me . 
that life was a burthen; that pride of character kept them 
from whining, and foreed a smile on their countenance, while 
their being penned up, like so many i irty hogs, had chilled 
their souls, and sunk them, at times, tnto despondency. Some 
said, that nothing but the hope of revenge kept them alive. 
‘There are two extremes of the mind prodreing a disregard 
for life. ‘Ihe one is, the fever or delirium of battle, aug- 
mented,and kept up by the carnon’s roar, the sight of blood, 
and military music; here a man, being all soul, thinks noth- 
ing of his body. _‘The other ease is, where his-hedy is de- 
Dilitated, his spirit half extinguished, and his soul desponding, 
and his body paralized. Here existence is a burden, and 
the attachment to life next to nothing. It is here that death 
appears to open the gate of the prison. I found, to my sur-_ 
-prize, that several of our countrymen were in this despondin g 
state. 
i Some refused to be vaccinated, from a persuasion that the 
» kine pock was no security against the small pox. When I 
endeavoured to convince several of them of their error, one 
asked me if a weak man could drive away @ strong ®ne; or 
a small evil drive away a greatone? A man need not dés- 
oa aE making a certain class of people believe any thing 
: bat truth. 
_ It is surprizing that when our countryman, Dr. Waterhouse, 
first introduced this new inoculation into America, in the 
aoe year 1800, what an opposition the practice met with; and 
ting but the most persev ering and unwearied exertions, 
public experiments, ‘could overcome the reluctance, in 
mbers, to receive this great blessing. The same pervers- 
of Net git nt was observable a individuals § in this 
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hammocks are slung one above another. [t is warm and 
offensive in the middle of our habitation; and those who 
have hammocks near the ports, are unwilling to have them 
open in the night. All this impedes the needful circulation 
of fresh air. ‘Iti is a little singular, that it is the robust and 
hearty that are seized with this fever, before those who are 
weak in body, and, apparently, desponding i in mind. 

As the appropriate hospital-ship is now crowded with 
sick, we are obliged to retain a number in the Crown Prince. 
The sick bay of this ship is now arranged like to an hospital 
ship; and the hospital allowance served out; and the chief 
surgeon visits us every week. Our committee, composed of 
the oldest and most respectable men amongst us, do every 
thing i in their power to keep the sip and the prisoners clean, 

: Men are appointed to inspect the prisoners’ clothes and bed- 
ding; and even to punish those who refused, or were too 
indolent to wash themacl ves’ and their clothing ; for there 
were some who were more like hogs than men; such is the 
effects of situations and circumstances. Our most influential 
men set the example of cleanliness; and endeavoured to 
instill into the minds of others the great importance of being 
free from all kinds of Sith. 

Itis now the first day of April, 1814, and the emall pox 
and typhus fever still prevailin the different ships, especially 
on board the ship called the Bahama. One hundred and 

ixty-one Americans were put on board her in the month of 
Seite. She had been used asa prison for Danish sailors, 

_many of whom were sick of typhus fever. ‘These Americans i 
came, like the rest of us, from Halifax; being weary, fa- 
ticued, and half-starved, their dejected spirits and debilitated 
bodies, then aptly disposed to imbibe the contagion. _ 
cordingly soon after they went on board, they were attac! 6 
with it. All the Danes are sent out of ber; and her upper 
deck is converted into an hospital; and the surgeon has 
declared the ship to be infectious ; 2 and no one communicates : 
with her but such as supply the ship and attend the siek. _ 

W hile “sick and imprisoned,” Nir. Beasly “visited us it” 7 
but sent his clerk,a Mr. Williams, to supply the most needy 
with clothes; and instead of applying to the commiltee, 

* who could have informed him correctly who most. needed 
them, he adopted the mode most liable to lead to deception 

injustice. This Mr. B. seems, from the beginning, to 

idered his SOREN men as 4 set of cheating, MS 
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swindling rascals; anda mutual contempt has existed be- 
iween them. We wish all our officers and agents would 
bear in mind this fact, that complacency begeis complacen- 
ey; and contempt begets contempi. 

We, Americans, have seen and severely felt the highly 
pernicious and demoralizing tendency of gambling ; and we 
have been long wishing to break up the practice ; and our 
selectmen, or committee, were determined to effect it. We 
accordingly took a vote, agreeably to the custom of our 
country, and it was found to be the will of the majority to 
prohibit the practice of it. We began with the roulette table, 
or as our men éalled them, “ wheels of fortune.” After no 
small opposition from the French officers, we succeeded in 
putting them down; but we could not succeed so easily 
against the billiard tables. Ii was contended by many that 
it was an exercise, and a trial of skill; and if confined to a 
halfpenny, or one cent a game, it could not be dangerous to 
the morals, or property of the community. _On this a warm 
and long dispute arose, in defining gambling. The playing 
of billiards for a cent a game, was contended to be a muscu- 
lar exercise, and not gambling ; whereas cards were denoun- 
ced, as a studied, sedentary contrivance, for the artful to 
drew money from the pockets of the artless. . 

The owners of “the wheels of fortune” were, perhaps, 
envied. ‘They made money, and lived better than the rest; 
and the same remark was made of the owners of the billiard 
tables. In the course of debate they were tauntingly calied 
the privileg ged order, and rising from one degree of odious 
epithet to another, I could not help laughing, on hearimg one 
‘angry orator pronounce this scheme of screwing money out 

~ of the pockets of the artless, and thea laughing at their pov- 
ey erty and distress, to be down right Feperauism. Now it 
_ should be known that.a Federalist and Federalism, are the 
most odious ideas that can be raised up if the minds of every 

American prisoner in this river. A law was, therefore, pro- 
posed, to fine any American prisoner, who shoul deall anoth- 
a Federalist. ; 

This state of contention continued five or six days; when, 
Tam sorry to say it, the gambling party increased rather 
than lessened. At length two of the party-ventured to re- 
commence gambling—one of them was inamedia 
for by the committee, who ordered him to be confine 
black cal This lit upa blaze the committee 
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plated. ‘The whole body of the commons eried out against 
this summary and arbitrary proceeding ‘This was pronoun- 
ced to be such an alarming attack on the liberty of the pris- 
oners, that every freeman in the prison ship was called upon 
to rise up and resist the daring encroachment on the birth- 
right of an American. A strong party was at once formed 
In favor of the man who was imprisoned without a trial. 
On this occasion the names of Hamden, Sidney, and Walks, 
were echoed from all quarters of our prison. ‘Nhe liberty of 
the citizen, and false imprisonment were discanted on in a 
loud and moving manner. Some talked of a writ of habeas 
corpus, but others knew not what it meant; but all agreed 
that it was unconstitutional to confine a man in prison with- 
out trial. One man had the imprudence to say that they 
would have French fashions among them, of imprisoning and 
hanging aman, and trying him afterwards. ‘This roused 
the ire of some of the officers of that nation, who declared 
in a rage, that it was not the fashion in France to hang a 
man and try him afterwards. '"hey all agreed, however, 
that it was an illegal act to confine the man without trial ; 
and that this was a precedent dangerous to the liberties of 
the prisoner, and that they ought to protest against it. ‘This 
was a curious scene to the surgeon, and some other pretty 
sensible English officers ; one of whom observed to another, 
in my hearing, these Americans are certainly the most sin- 
gular set of men Lever met with. ‘The man who had been 
eonfined, was allowed to come from his confinement, and 
speak for himself. He had “the gift of the gab,” and a 





“species-of forcible eloquence that some of our lawyers might = 


envy. He would have distinguished himssif in any of our 


town meetings; and with cultivation, might have shown in. 


history. He, however, committed that very common E 
among our popular orators,—he talked too much. 'The Pres- 


ident of the Committee was not much of a speaker; but he 


was @ man of sense and prudence. Cool as he was, he was 
thrown a little off his guard by an intemperate phrase of the 
culprit; who in the ardor of his defence, accused thé Presi- 
dent of being a Federalist; and this turned the current of 
favor against aie unguarded orator, and he was from all sides, 
greet When quiet was restored, the President took ad- 
vantage of the current just turned in his favor, and said, 

‘ellow Prisoners! I perceive that I have cummt ited ann 
i confining this man without a previous ne ‘ and i 


mee 
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“am sorry for it. At the time, I thought I was ‘dens right ; 
“but I now see that I was wrong.” He then proposed to 
have the accused regularly tried, before the full committee, 
which he hoped would prove themselves the real represen- 
tatives of the community, collected in course of events 
within the planks of an enemy’s prison ship. He exhorted 
the committee not to be influenced by party, prejudice, or 
loca} attachment, but to act justly andindependently. The 
accused was allowed to speak for himself. He was not an 
old “Jack ‘Tar, but the son of a respectable New England 
yeoman, with a clear head, and not destitute of learning, nor 
was he ignorant of the law. He defended himself with real 
_ability, and the spirit of Emmet spoke with him. Among 
other things, he said— What have I done to bring down 
“upon me the resentment of the committee, and ‘ie ven- 
“geance of iis President? In attempting to establish the 
“ rights of this little community, | have suifered the ignominy 
“ of a close confinement, by the order of my own couniry- 
“men. While we are suffering oppression, degradation and 
“insult, from the external enemy, shall we ‘redouble our 
“« misery, by wrongfully oppressing one another? I thought 
“it my duty to exert myself in favor of an equality of rights 
“among us... I could not bear to hear the domineering lan- 
“ guage, and see ihe overbearing conduct of the purse proud 
“among us; ofa set of cunning, tricking, slight-of-hand men, 
“who were constantly strippmg the unwary and artless 
“ American, of the small sums he had acquired, not by gam- 
“ing, but by labor and good behaviour. [ was an enemy 
“to all this; but I was a friend to the freedom of judgment, 
«and the freedom of action, provided it did not injure the 
“whole. Hf after what has been experienced, our country- 
‘n will gambie with certain Frenchmen, above the rank — 
“ of common seamen, let them do it, and endure the conse- 
“quences, It-is wrong to attempt to abridge the liberty of 
“ amusement, if that amusement does not wey or endanger 
“ihe comfort of the whole.” ‘The man was acquitted, and 
escorted to his birth in triumph. 
__ Ht is surprising what trifling things will influence a crowd ! ! 
A few minutes previous to this man’s bold harrangue, every. 
one, almost, was against him; but as soon as he t 
their ears witha flouri shing speech, where much more 
was shewn than was expected, instantly they ¢ 
hands, adunire his talents, applaud his sentiments, < 



















with all their loud talk of English freedom. When an 
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directly Goritrary to what they did five minutes before. 
From this incident, have I been seriously impressed with 
the dangerous effects of eloquence. Here this man made 
“the worse appear the better reason.” But how many ni- 
stanees have we of the same effect in the Grecian, Roman, 
English and French history ! 

This trial, and this specimen of oratory, convinced me 
that Liberty is the parent of eloquence. I have noticed _ a 
striking difference between-our men and those of En 





merican speaks to an efficer set over him, he utters all that 
he has to say, in a ready and fearless manner; but when 
these Englishmen come on board of us to bring vegeiables, 
or any thing else to dispose of, they stand with their caps 
off, scratching their heads, through awe, and embarrassment ; 
and every other word is, “ Yes, your Honor,” or, “ Wil your 
Honor have this, or your Honor have that; and your Honor 
knows best ;” and all such mean and slav ish language. It 
is remarkable that you never hear this sort of language, nor 
see this servile manner, in the common savages of our wil- 
derness. It belongs only to the common people, to the shop 
keepers of England, and their petty traders, and to our ne- 
groes. Necessity first inspires the poor with awe for the 
rich, and by and by, it grows into a> pees and a axed 
habit. 

A day or two after these Piveachow. “we resumed the. 
consideration of the practice of gambling, and we turned the 
tables against the billiard players; and they were taken 
down by an almost unanimous: consent ; whatever some 


individuals thought or wished, the general opinion was sO. | 






strong, that they dare not express their own. ‘The authori- 
ty of the committee, and the authority of the Ero 
Ww ere now established more firmly than ever. eae 

While writing down these occurrences, I have thought 
that we might here see the great characters, and the impor- 
tant doings of the Grecian, Roman and American Republics, 
in a very small compass. Here we saw the struggles of vice 
and virtue, wisdom and folly, and the desire of Ce 









of emulation, amid rags and dither Ase fc | 
over the wearisome moments of ate: is not ‘think 
Ue time a, fost, to me. 2 learnt a ea deal. J saw 
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bea es kingdoms, empires, and armies in motion; the 
winds and tides, without which,ithe great ocean of human 
life would stagnate, and all within its vast bounds would 
perish—until now, [ saw the hun.an heart covered over by 
pride, encrusted by avarice, or cloaked round by hypocrisy ; ; 
i now Saw it exposed, naked and bare, to the inspection of 
each man’s neighbour. 

‘There are among us, Americans, on board els prison ship, 
some men of sense yand principle; but there are many more, 
especially among the soldiery, some of the lowest of the 
American community ; the very dregs of the American peo- 
ple. ‘hey are lazy, dirty, lying, and profligate ; and yet 
they are total strangers to some of the worst vices of these 
Frenchmen. But I forbear to enlarge, and shall quit this 
odious subject, by wishing that all young Americans may: 
stay at home, and if possible, never mix with these veterans 
in vice, who inhabit what is called the old world. My judg- 
ment cf the Irish is formed only from the lowest people of 
that brave nation, having never been in the way of seeing 
the higher ranks. Next to the French, I believe the [Irish 
the next In vicious actions. An Irishman appears to have 
more spirit than brains. ‘There are only two situations in 
which an Irishman seems perfectly happy, viz. when he has 
plenty of liquor to drink, and a number of friends to give it 
to; and perhaps we may add, when he is wrangling in a 
mob. They are amiable, yet bloody ; they have the noblest 
_ feelings, with savage hearts. ‘Their passions have the most 
rapid transitions, so that they will hug a man one minute, 
and the next knock him on the head. { speak only from my 
eecrvesay in this confined place.— With the same limita- 

tion I's: 2 ak of the Portuguese and Spaniards, a few of whom 
ate here among us. They. are rattle snakes; shining, glossy, 
malignant and revengeful, beyond any fellows I ever met 

with. They are void, however, of one virtue of our rattle-. 
snakes; they will stab a man to the heart without giving 
him any warning. I have charitably supposed, that when. 
in a violent passion, they are bereft of reason, and become 
entirely insane. Whoever reads the life and adventures of - 
Benvenuio Ceilini, a Horentineaitist, who was born 1a 1500, 
and of course cotemporary with Michael Angelo, and Titian, — 





must acknowledge that the Italians made no more of stab- 


bing and killing’a a miei —— we it ~ — ne ho 
the fist : aot ee a. 
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_A Spaniard named Jose Florentino Harrar, aged 27, was 
fately hanged at the Havana for murder. ‘The day before 
his execution he confessed that he had committed seventeen 
murders, and named themall... He killed one negro for star-. 
ing at him. He was but 27 years old, when he ended his 
life on the gallows. 

My ahocreat cue however, like my oe nagiene on Ficnelines: 
are confined to the narrow space of this floating prisom. We 
should be very. cautious in making genera! our national ¢en- 
sures. I have suspected whether among the Roman Catho- 
lies, the practice of confession and absolution, had not opened 
a door for some horrid crimes, such as murder. It may be, 
too, that they look upon us, Protestanis, as the Mahomedans 
do the Christians, a surt of outcasts, the killing of whom 
amounts not to the horrid sian of murder. It is certain that 
some of these people have been knowa to plunge a knife into 
a man, with no more compunction than an Englishman or 
an American would use his fist. 


FS 


CHAPTER VIL. 


April 30th, 1814.—The good effects of the abolition of all 
the apparatus of gambling, were every day more and more 
apparent. ‘Those who were heretofore employed merely in 
rattling of the dice, and shuffling of cards, were now occupi- 
ed in matters more becoming a rational and accountable be-— 
ing. ‘They are now busily. employed in reading, writing, 
drawing, and in studying arithmetic and navigation. Our 
ship begins to wear the appearance of a seminary of ‘Tearning; 3 
for we have established numerous schools, in various parts | 
of the ship; and there appears a strong desire forsimprove- 
ment among the younger class of the prisoners. Every one 
is now convinced of the pernicious effects of gambling. In 
_order to improve this praiseworthy disposition, the commit- 
tee, which, is in fact a beard of selectmen, applied to the 
agent, Mr. Beasly, for stationary ; he accordingly sent us a 
. rae. of getting paper, a few slates, and a few copies of a - 
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small treatise on arithmetick. His supply was by tio means 
equal to our needs. Four times the aumoer would have ~ 
been in coustant use; for it checked tue emulation of sonics 
when they couid not obtain what they wished. 

It was pleasing to see a numer of quite young men pre- 
ferring education to gaming, noise and uproar; not but what 
we had among us a set of noisy, thoughtiess, giggling, idle 
fellows, mere pods that souaded_loud by reason. of their 
emptiness. [never was so thoroughly. convineed of the 
great importance of a good education, grounded on sound and 
serious principles, as since I have formed-one among this 
congregation of wretchednesss. I fear 1 shall betray my 
partiality if 1 should candidly | write down my observations 
oa this subject. “We Americans are taught from our infancy * 
not only to believe, but to think, compare, and hold fast that 
which we find to be good. It seems to me that the Roman 
catholic religion takes all the trouble of thinking, and exam- 
ining from off the minds of their believers. It is a scheme 
of rules and discipline not very unlike that of the military, 
and its punishments as horrible. The episcopal church of 
England treads close upon the heels of the papal; and has 
formed a system all cut and dried, like the catholic, for a 
man to believe and be saved. Both of them make religion 
a stationary point, and not a motive of principle, forever 
progressing fo perfection. One never dares to think, or 
speak beyond the bounds of that common prayer book, estab- 
lished by the king and his council; whereas an American 
reads, or hears read the bible from his infancy ; and thereby 
acquires a freedom of thinking, unknown even to the gener- 
ality of Englishmen. I should never have thought so much 
on these subjects had I not remarked the difference of think- 
ing, and behaviour of the different people here crouded to-- 
gether. I do not presume to say which is best, or which is 
worst; I ean only say which is the freest from bigotry, and 
| which j is least tramelled by ordinances merely political. 

The ragged and despised legislators of the Crown Prince 
pron shipy i in solemn council, between decks convened, nev- 


er adopted a wiser’ measure than that of breaking up the 


dani rous habit of gambling. I had an idea that gaming ~ 
often become the ruling passion; but [ never before had an 
idea of its fascinating power. Some of our crew of reputed © 
good habits became § te) bewitched with gaming, that they 
plugdered | sek companions pnd returned to. their ear Ig 
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wheels of fortune with a serious and anxious ardor, totally 
void of pleasantry, that seemed to me to border upon coo 
tt 

Af ter the gaming tables were demolished, some of our com- 
panions amused themselves by running, and tumbling, and 
scampering about the ship, disturbing those who were dis- 
posed to read, write and study navigation. Not content:. 
with this, they hollowed, ridiculed and insulted people pas- 
sing in vessels and boats up and down the river. The com- 
mander had no small ey in putting a stop to this 
graceful river-slang. 

On receiving a month’s pay. from Mr. Beasly, « our. agent. 
so called, every prisoner contributed three pence towards a 
fund for purchasing beer. ‘They formed themselves into 
classes, like our collegians, and these appointed persons to 
sell it to those who wished for it; and each member of the 
class shared his proportion of the profits. ‘This answered a 
very good purpose; it checked the monopolizers and muck- 
worms that infested our ship, and fattened on our wasteful- 

ness. It also benefitted those who did not choose to drink. 
beer, or porier, as they call it in England. 

Some d isagreeable and ver y mortifying: occurrences st ook 
place among us in the course of this spring. Four of our 
men agreed together to go on to the quarter-deeck and offer 
thenie ints to the Doaden: to enter into the service of 
the British. ‘Their intention was discovered before they 
had an opportunity of putting it in execution. ‘I'wo of them: 


were eaught, and two escaped. ‘These two were arraigned 


_and sentenced to be marked with the letter T', with Indian 
‘ink, pricked into their foreheads, being the initial of the word 


Traitor ; after which, one went aft and entered ; ‘the other — 


judged better, and remained with his countrymen. Had 


these been Englishmen we should have applauded. them; . 


and had they been Irishmen, we had no right to blame them; 
but we had the mortification to know that they were, by 
birth, Americans. Some thought the punishment was too 
severe, and which we had no right to inflict; others thought — 
that the jetter in their foreheads should have been F, for 


Feppralist; for this was the name they ever afterwards Le 


were known by. 
The Frenchmen were now (in the month of May) leaving 
the reach. Many of them hadsbeen in prison ever since 


: 192. gel BERS: men are going heme to live under a cove a 


tet ae Kee 
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ment forced upon them by foreigners ! ! How unlike Amer- 
icans, who had rather perish under tortures, than submit to 
the yoke of a foreigner. Our Frenchmen always spoke in 
raptures of the emperor Napo Eon, and with contempt of - 
Eouis. When we spoke in praise of Bonaparte, they would 
throw their arms around us, and cry out, one bon Ameri- 
can! But these men are all passion and no principle; they 
are fit for any thing but liberty. I cannot judge of the 
whole nation; but those I have seen here, are an abanden- 
ed set of men. I dare not write down their ineredible vices. 
There has been a great ery of French influence by the Brit- 
ish party in New England. 1! never thought it ever exist- 
ed, and I am very certain that it never will exist, unless 
| they, and we should become a very altered people.. It is a 
- happy circumstance that the wide atlantic rolls between us 
and France, and between us and England. 

Louis 18th, passed through Chatham this month, for 
France. The tops of the carriages, only, were to be seen 
by the prisoners. On this oceasion, the cannon were firing 
from London to Sheerness. Our Frenchmen looked black- 
er than ever. ‘They were, be sure, obliged to stick the 
white cokade on their hats, but they told us they. had Bo- 
naparte’s cockade in their hearts. ‘They checked the ex- 
pression of their feelings lest it should retard their liberation. 
~ On the news of taking of Paris, and of*the flight of Bona- 
parte to Elba, all our prison-keepers were alive for jay.— 
«Thank God that I am an Englishman,” says our comman- 
der, lieut. O.—and “thank God I am a Briton,” gays our 
surgeon, who is a Scotchman. John Buil is now on the 
very top of the steeple, hourrowing and swinging his hat, and 
-erying out to the whole universe, “ I’m thinking Johnna 4 
« Bull, the magnanimous John Bull, the soul of the conti- 
“¢ nental war, the protector of Price, the restorer of his ho- 
“¢ liness the Pope, and of Ferdinand the Great, the terror and 
“ admiration of the whole world. I have nothing now left 
“me to do, but to flog the yankees, and depose Maptson ; 
“and burn the eity of Washington, disperse the Congress, 
“ establish in their place the Hartford Convention, and raise 
_“ Caleb Strong to the high rank his devotion merits. _ After 
“ this, I will divide the world between me and -——-—. | Pre- 
“ vost, who is, beyond doubt, at this very moment, at. the 
“ city of Hartford, in Connecticut; or at-the city of Nort 
“« Hampton, the capital of my province of Massachu et 
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John Bull* is, be sure, an hearty old fellow, with some 
very good points in his odd charaeter; but, dwelling on an 
island, he oft times betrays an ignorance of the world, and 
of himself, so that we cannot help laughing at him, once in 
a while, for his conceitedness. His ignorance of Ameriea, 
and Americans, is a source of ridicule among us all. An 
English lady said to one of the officers, who had the care of 
American prisoners in England, “I hear, Sir, that the 
« Americans are very ingenious in the manufactory of many 
_ * }ittle articles, and should like to have some of them.”— 
The officer replied that she might herself give directions to 
some of the Americans, whom he would direct to speak with 
her. ‘¢O,” said she, “ how can that be, I cannot speak their 
“language!” 'The individuais of the navy of England, 
have pretty correct ideas of us; but the soldiery of Eng- 
land have betrayed their ignorance in a manner that is 
astonishing, and some times truly laughable, even among 
their officers, who have taken prisoners. ‘To this ignerance 
of free and happy America, and to the very generally dif- 
fused blessings of a respectable education, which we all en- 
joy, is to be attributed the base treatment we have experi- 
enced in some periods of our painful captivity. Who could 


have entertained any respect, or good opinion of a set. of 


miserable looking, | half naked dirty mén, such as we all were 
when we arrived in the different ships from America ? Our 
own parents, our brothers and sisters, would not have recog- 
nized us as their relatives. The soldiers taken under Boest- 
ler, were ihe verriest looking vagabonds I eversaw. ‘They 
resembled more the idea % have formed of the lowest ten- 
ants of St. Giles’, than American citizens, born and bred 


up in a sort of Indian freedom, and living all their lives in _ 


plenty, and never knowing, until they came into. the hands 
of the English, what it was to be pinched for food, or to be 
infested by vermin. ‘This short, severe, and for America, 
most glorious war, has given all ranks of the British nation 


more correct ideas of that people, who have vanquished vs 
them in every contest, the ill-omened frigate Chesapeake ‘ 


alone Ags e Dora this short war, the British. 1 


*Our sderianest readers ie d not be told, that by John Bull, we ag | 


mean the English nation personified. See Dean’ Swift's admirable 


— of J olin. Bull, his ure, and his mather, and his mangy sister 
&S 26 oy 
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and skilful people, who, though they appear to differ among 

themselves, are all united against any attack from the Eng- 
- lish; and onour side we have learnt, that to cary: on & war, 
as we have done, is pretty expensive. 

The surgeon of this ship, who isa clever Scotchman, 
speaks of the English nation as in a state of starvation in 
the midst of her great power, and abounding wealth, and 
matchless glory; for the late capture of Paris, by the Eng- 
lish, with a trifling assistance of. the allies, has absolutely 
intoxicated the whole nation, so that every man of them 

talks as if he were drunk. He told me, “that although the 
“ ship carpenters, at Chatham, received two guineas a week, 
. “ (which, by the way, is nof so much as our carpenters re- 
“ ceive in America) they were always poor, and could lay 
“up nothing against the accidents of sickness; but that 
“© when such misfortunes came upon them, they, in common 
« with the manufacturers of England, with their families, 
“ went upon the parish, or into some hospitals.. He said, 
“ such laboring people laid out too much in flesh meat, and 
“ in porter; which was not the custom in Scotland; and 
“ that there it was considered an “indelible disgrace: toa 
“ family to be maintained by ihe parish; but that it was so 
“ common in England, that no disgrace was attached to it. 
We, in Scotland, said he, would work our hands off, be- 
- fore any of our family should ask the parish for assistance 
~pento dive aah i appa from authentic decuments, published 
in London, that, young and old, there are little short of twe 
millions of paupers in b Bnslend: including common beggars, 
_and persens in alms-houses ; that is, upon an average, about 
one pauper, or beggar, to every afowr who are not paupers or 
beggars. 

In the parish of S St. Sepulcher, which is in the heart of the 


ely of feanitop. there were last J aERATY (A816,) 2 See 

ape Paupers j in the ae sulin a DALES Sie Seay OO > 
Children at nurse, - - = = = 2-8 = = = 95 
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given by Mr. Miller and Wm. Scaife. Such is the picture 
of the prosperity of the opulent city of London, when at 
peace with all the world; after they had put down Bona- — 
parte, and set up the Pope, and Ferdinand the 7th, and re- | 
stored Louis 18th to the throne of the Bourbons, and reviv- 
ed the holy inquisition, with all its fervours !—Read this, 
Americans, and bless God that your lots (lines) have fallen 
in pleasant places. 

A century ago, a Scotch writer, Fletcher, of Saltoun, 
gives this account of the beggariy state of Scotland.— 
“There are, says he, at this day in Scotland (besides a 
great many poor families meanly provided fer by the church. 


boxes, with others, who, by living upon bad food, fall ite ; 


various diseases) two hundred thousand people begging from 


door to door. ‘These are not only ne way advantageous, — So. 


but a very grievous burden to so poor a country; and 

though the number of them be perhaps double to what it 
was formerly, by reason of this present great distress, yet in 
all times there have been about one hundred thousand of 
those vagabonds (gipsies) who have lived without any re- 
gard or subjection either to the laws of the land, or even 
those of God and nature. 

“ Nomagistrate could ever discover, or ‘be informed, whieh 
way one in a hundred ef these wretches died, -or that they 
were ever baptized. Many murders have been discovered 
among them; and they are not only,a most unspeakable 
oppression to poor tenants (whe, if they give not bread, or 
some kind of provisions to perhaps forty such villains in one 
day, are sure to be insulted by them) but they reb many 
poor people who live iv houses distant from any neighbor- 
hood. In years of plenty, many thousands of them meet 
together in’ the mountains, where they feast and riot for 
many days; and at country weddings, markets, burials, and 
other the like public occasions, they are to be seen, both 
man and woman, perpetually drunk, cursing, Oe 
and fighting together.” 


Among the evils imperted from Britain, ‘Abie ee fe ake 


mever Been cursed with that. part. of their population called ; : 
GIPSiES, forming 3 in England an imperium in unperio. ae 








famous “ orders i council,” can be clearly traced up ‘to ie be 


ed ona iv be. Londoners imitate and plow: but ori- : 
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edged the Gipsics as a separate and independent race. The 
word is a corruption of E¢yptians. 
4 ‘The Surgeon also talked much about the poor laws ; and 
_ the taxes to support the vast number of the poor in Eng- 
~ Jand. I told him that in Massachusetts, which contained 
about half a million of people, we had not more than a thou- 
sand persons maintained at the public charge; and that this 
thousand included foreigners—English, Scotch, Irish, Ger- 
mans, Danes, Swedes, and not a few negroes. He seemed 
* surprized at this account; but after a little pause, he said, 
“if was just like Scotland, where they had very few poor ; 
and of those, very few were so degraded in mind, as to go 
into an alms-house, like an Englishman. 
The Doctor observed, “ that the English were full of mo- 
c ney; that they gave large and long credit, and that tai- 
© Jors, shoe-makers and hatters, gave a generous credit, and 
—* could afford so to do.” He said, “that the ‘ capitalists’ 
“ ruled and turned the wheels of the government at their 
«: will and pleasure ; they have great influence in the nation, 
“ but they have no ancestors, nor any thing to boast of but 
“ their money, which gives them all their consequence ; for 
it is true if they shut their purses, the whole machinery of 
’“ the government must stop.” I could have told this dis- 
contented Caledonian a different story. I could have told 
him that all our capitalists, merchants and monied men, ez- 
pecially i in New England, had shut their purses against our 
administration, and yet, in spite of these detestable sons of 
mammon, our governmental machine went steadily on, while 
we vanquished our enemy by land and by sea; but I did not 
wish to mortify a civil, friendly man. “In England, ” contin- 
ued he, “ the merchant governs the cabinet; and the cabi- 
- © net governs the parliament ; and the sovereign governs 
** both ; but,” said he, “ the capitalists, (by which he meant 
“the mercantile interest) govern the whole.” I did not 
choose to controvert his opinions; but, “ thinks-I-to-my- 
self’ ah! Sawney, thou art mistaken ; America, democrat- 
ic America, has proved that the most democratical govern- 
Gh ment een the terraqueous glo de we Lg? Bia on te 
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strongly attached to his tribe; whe from his account, never 
spent much money in buying meat and strong beer. He 
talked much of the machine and wheels of government ; 
from all which I concluded, that the court of St. James's __ 
was the hub, or nave, where all the spokes of the great wheel 
of-tbe machine terminated ; and that the laboring people, 
manufacturers, and merchants were doomed, all their days, 

to grease this wheel. It isremarkable that David, the roy- 

al Psalmist, among the severest of the curses bestowed on 

his enemies, expressly says, “ Lord, make oon like unto a. 
wheel.” , 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Dar month of April, which is ind past, is ike our April 
in New England, raw, cold, or as the English call it, sour.— 
But their month ‘of May, which is now arrived, is pleasanter 
by far, than ours. By all that 1 can observe, I conclude 
that the vernal season of this part of the Island of Britain, 
is full fifteen days, if not twenty, earher than that ef Bos-. 
ton. I conjecture that this spot corresponds with Phila- 
delphia. - , 
The Medway; though a small river in the eyes of an in- — 
habitant of the new world, is a very pleasant one. Ne 2 
moveable picture on its surface, of ships, tenders, and barges, 
is very pleasing, while its banks are rich and bea wutiful. — 
Oh, what a contrast to horrid Nova Scotia, with her barren 
hills, and everlasting bleak mountains !—The picture from 
the banks of the river to the top of the landscape, i is truly 
‘ lelightful, and beyond any thing I ever saw in my own 
country ; ; and this is owing to the hedges, which | are novel- — 
ties in the eyes ofan American. In our country, the fields, 
meadows and pastures are divided by stone walls, or the — 
rough post-and-rail fence ; but here their fields, pastures: and. 
en loanys which are very small, compared with ours, are — 
le by hedges, or living growing vegetables, ofadeep = 
and most beautiful green. It gives~a bike da 2 
lish landse te beyond all ea esti ase | 
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longing to Old England? Shonld I ever be permitted to 
leave this Babylonish captivity, and be allowed ence more 
to see our own Canaan, the enclosures of hedge shall not. be 


» forgotten. 


Nearly opposite our doleful prison stands the village of 
Gillingham, adomed with a handsome church; en the side 
next Chatham, stands the castle, defended by more than an 
hundred cannon. ‘These fortifications were erected soon 
after the Duteh republicans sailed up to Chatham, and sing- 
ed John Bull’s beard; since which it is: said, he changes - 


countenance at the name of a republic, or republican.. We 


are toldin the history of Gillingham, that here, the famous 


Earl Goodwin murdered. six hundeed Norman gentlemen, 


belonging to the retinue of Prince Alfred. But some such — 
shocking story is told of almost every town in England that 
has an old castle, an: old tower, or an old cathedral. . ‘This. 


os village once belonged to an Archbishop of Canterbury, ves- 


tiges of whose palace are yet tobe seen. ‘This place is also 


noted for making what is absurdly called copperas, which is 
the chrystalized salt of iron, or what is called in the new 


chemical nomenclature sulphate of iron 5. or in common par- 
lance, green vitriol + which is an ee and found na- 
tive in-our own country, in immeasurable quantity. sine 

Near this village of Gillingham, is a neat house, with. 2% 


good garden, and surrounded by trees, which was bequeath- 


ed by a lady to the oldest boatswain in the Royal Navy.— 
he present incumbent is eighty years of age. Within our 


View is a shepherd attending his flock, with his canine lieu- 


tenants, who drive thenr into their, pen in the evening, just 
as our shepherds do us on board the Crown Prince. Ina 
clear day the masts of the ships can be seen passing up and 
down the Thames. This brings to our minds our own gal- 
fant shins, whose decks we long, once more, to tread. 

‘The Britons pursue a malignant policy, in confining a 
ina loathsome prison. The Britons know, probably, that 









along and lingering imprisonment weakens the body, and 


diminishes the energy of the mind ; that it disposes to vice, 


vey cs a looseness at sheven|, pols a easton of those moral « 
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tanguage. I have been thoreughly convinced of the wis- 
dom of selttary imprisonment. By what I have seen and 
heard in this ship, where there are generally from seven to 
nine bundred men, | am convinced that sueh collectiens are 
so many hot-beds of vice and villany. It is a college of 
Satan, where degrees of wickedness are conferred ¢ merito. 
Here we have freshmen, sophomores, juniors, and seniors, 
in roguery, together with Bachelors, Masters of Arts, and 
Doctors. 

Is it net a shame and a disgrace to a Christian nation, 
that, because a man has had the virtue to step forward in 
the cause of his country, in the cause of “ free trade and 
sailors’ rights,” or from that glow of chivalry that fills a 
youthful bosom, or the sound of the warlike drum and trum- 
pet, and the sight of the waving flag of his insulted country; 
is it nota shame that such a young man of pure morals and 
eareful education, should be plunged into such an horrid 
prison as this ? amid vice, and roguery, and every thing 
else, debasing to the character of so moral a people as the 
Americans really are ? 

‘The prisoners and the coduaneides had lived in pretty 
good harmony, until very lately. Some of our men had ab- 
solutely cut a hole through the ship, near her stern, and cut 
the copper all round the “hole, excepting at the under side, 
which enabled them to bend down the’copper at their pleas- 
ure, and open a passage into the water, and to re-close it in. 
such a manner as to escape detecticn. It was effected with 
a great deal of art and good management, with tools which 

we had procured, and cunningly coneealed. 

The first dark night after this newly contrived stern-port. 
was finished, sixteen of the prisoners passed through it into 
the water, and swam safely on shore, notwithstanding a sen- 

Mnel was stationed directly above the hole. They took 
care, however, to allure him as far forward as they could, 

by singing droll songs, and handing about some grog, which 
had been provided for that purpose. Sixteen was. thought 
to be a8 great a number as could be prudently ventured to 
escape at once. One night the copper, whieh operated, 
like a door upon its” hinge, was considerably ruptured, and 
the prisoners gave over the attempt, and retired to their 

hammocks again. 

'Phe next evening the prisoners were to be counted and 
it was of sai first importance: to nee up the entire numles, 
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and prevent the detection of our plot. To this end we cuf 
a hole through one deck, big enough for one man to pass 
from one enclosure of prisoners to the other. ‘There was al- 
ways a number of prisoners lef on each deck, who. were 
eounted by the sergeant below ; while the sergeant passed 
from the lower deck to the next above it, sixteen men slip- 
ped through the hole, and were counted over again; and 
this deception kept the numbers good, and this trick was 
practised several times with success. The nights were now 
too light for a second attempt to escape. When they be- 
came sufficiently dark again, we prepared for a second at- 
tempt. After drawing lots for the chance, each man was 
provided witha little bag of clothes, plaistered over with 
grease, to keep them water-tight; they then passed apteehe 
bly to lots Sawn: to the hole near ihe stern of the ship.— 

‘Pwo got well into the water, but one of them was sonilay 


vay 


and eid. irepidation and the coldness of the water made 


tka 





him turn back to: regain the hole he crept out of. In com- 
ing near the staging ‘where the sentinel was posted, he heard 
the poor fellow breathe} and at length got sight of him ;— 
“ Ah,” says Paddy, “ here is a porpoise, and PH stick him 
“ with my bayonet.” On sto ich the terrified young man 
_ exelaivaed——“ don’t kill me, I ama prisoner.” ‘The senti- 
- gel-held out his hand, and helped him on to the staging, 
_and then fired his gun to give the alarm. ‘The guard turn- 
ed out, and the officers ran down in a fright, not being able. 
9 coneeive how the tan could have got overboar d, sur- 
rounded with a platform, and guarded as-this ship was.— 
They ran here and there, and questioned, and threatened, 
and rummaged about; at length they discovered the sally 
port of the enemy. - The officers stood in astonishment at 
the sight of a hole big enough for a man to creep out, cut 
through the thick planking ofa shipof the Hne.t. Whi s 
they atared and looked pale, many of the prisoners burst ou! 
a laughing. None but an ‘American could baye thought, 
“nd exe cuted such a thing as this. One of the officers said 
tre did not believe that the Devil himself. would ever be able 
to keep these fellows in. ona if ae a wenhsgieh on get- 
sng out. . 
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of prison ships, fifteen in number. The river was soon cov- 
ered with boats; but not aman could they find. ‘The next 
day the man who escaped was found dead on the beach, 
where he lay two days in the sight of us all. At length a 

coroner’s inquest was held upon him; but no oue was exam- 
ined by the jury, excepting the crew of the boat, who first 
discover ed him. It was said that there were bruises about 
his head. -His ship-mates said, that he was one of the best 
swimmers they ever knew. It was strongly suspected that 
he was discovered swimming, and that some of the marines 


knocked him on the head, in revenge for turning them out | 


of their hammocks in the night. His clothing, his money, 
and his watch, were taken by lieutenant Osmore, the 


commander of this prison ship. It was disgraceful to the 
civil authority, to allow the man to la ay such a long space of 


time, unexamined, and unburied, on the shores of a ss 
people. 


When the prisoners were called to answer to their wate ‘ 


those absent were called over several times ; when some of 
the prisoners answered, that “ the absentees had been paro- 
led by the commander, and ¢ gone on shore.” 


laid the foundation for future difficulties. 
T must needs say, that some of our young men treated Mr 
Osmore, the first officer of this prison ship, in a manner not 


to be exeused, or even pailiated. If they did not love him, a 
er esteem itis still, as he was the legally constituted com-=— + _ 
mander of this depot of prisoners, he was entitled to good 


manners, which he did not always receive, as the following 
anecdote will show. Notlong after the escape of the six- 
teen men, Our commander and his family were getting into 
the boat to go on shore, on a Sunday, when a boy looked 
out of a port near to him, and cried out baa} baa! 'Phis, 
Mr. Osmore took as an insult, and crdered the port to be 
shut down; but the messes that were decommodated by 


the. licht from it, forced it up.again. Now the origin of __ 
this ludicrous ial sheep-like intérection was this : a story 
was in circulation, that lieutenant 0. had taken ‘slyly some | 


sleep from the neighboring marshes, without leave of H- 
cense, and converted them to his owh Use 5 and that the 
owner being about to me tne him, the afloit was made up, 








‘This saucy an- 
swer enraged the commander, excited his resentment, and 
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this story; but that was the report. The eommander, 
therefore, on finding his orders resisted by the prisoners, 
directed some marines to shut the port, and confine it down 

with spikes; and ordered the sentinel to fire into the port if 
they forced it open again. Upon this, some of the prisoners 
tore up a large oaken bench, with which they forced open 
the port; and kept the bench out, so as to keep up that 
valve, or heavy shutter, sustained on hinges, which when 
down, closes the port hole, at the same time the sheepish 
note of baa! baat baa! was utlered from every part of the 
ship ; sotinding like an immense flock of sheep, that might 
have been heard full a mile. Although none of us could 
help joining in the loud laugh, for laughter is contagious, the 
most prudent of our countrymen condemned the conduct as. 


highly improper. It was said, if one mam is determined 







toinsult another, let him do it, and abide the consequences ; 
but never insult a manin the presence of his family. If we 
_ Americans are in the habit of ridiculing ribbands, and gar- 
ters and keys, and crowns and sceptres, and mitres, and 
high sounding titles, let us never ici to diminish the 
dignity of patriarchal rank. 

‘Phe riot did not end here; for when the commander 
found that he could not keep the port entirely shut, he or- 
dered the marines to drive the prisoners off the foreeastle 
down into the pound, which occasioned the boys to sing out 
as before ; and even to be more insulting. ‘This he’ was 
determined to bear no longer ; and he therefore drove them 
ail below, allowing only the cooks to remain in the galley, 
and the caterers to go upon deck, to get water from the 
tanks, The market boats were fachidden to come near us ; 
and in this state of embargo we remained during two days, 
ali the time confined merely to the government allowance 
of food. At length, the committee requested the command- 
er to transmit some letters for them to the American agent 
“for: prisoners, and to the British commodore. ‘This-he could 

not well refuse. These two officers accordingly caine down 


“ tO, us. ‘They requested ‘the president of the committee to 


- state to them the cause and course of the dispute. Mr. Os- 
snore stated his complaint, and the president of our committe. 
replied, and stated ours; and among other things, observed that 
the word “ baz,” had no more meaning than a thousand other 
senseless cries, uttering constantly “from Syd throats « See pie >. 
nougetlensae ar and 2 
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such an unmeaning sound could be construed into an insult 
to him; that if he and his. officers should cry baa! baa! 
baa! alt day, none of the Americans would think themselves 
injured or affronted.. As_-to forcibly keeping the port open, 
the president observed, that however offended he might be, 
with a saucy boy, the men did not deserve to be deprived 
of the light of heaven, and to be confined below, and reduced 
to a smaller allowance of food. ‘The result was, the hatches 
were ordered to be taken off; and we were all restored to 
our former situation. Capt. Hutchinson acquired an addi- 
tional stock of popularity with the prisoners for this decision 
in our favor. ‘The prisoners are discriminating, and not un- 
grateful. ‘The sailing-master, who is a Scotchman, has al- — 


ways treated us w ith great tenderness and humanity. He a 


has attended to our little conveniences; and forwarded our. 
Jetters. Mr. Barnes never descends to little contemptib 
extortions ; nor is he on the continual watch, lest his di 
ty should suffer by a look, a tone, or a playful interjection. 
When Osmore is absent, and Barnes gives orders, they are 
instantly and cheerfully obeyed. If there is any disorder, 
this worthy Scotchman can, by a word, restore harmony, of 
which we might give many instances. In reprimanding a 
boy, the other day, for ili behavior, he said to him, “ I expect 
“ better things of you as an American; I consider you alk 
“ina different light from that of a d—d ‘set ‘of French mone 
“ kies.” 







Mr. Galbreath is, likewise, a Scotehman ; and he, too, ig a Z 
avery worthy man. ‘hese two worthy Caledonians Ope- 


rate together in alleviating our hard lot; and they do as 
much to please us, as the jealous and revengeful disposition 
of some body else will admit of. Weareall pretty healthy, 
and the hospital arrangements on board are broken up.— 
Some few remain on board the hospital ship. 

Tenders are daily passimg down the river, filled with sea- 
men and marines, bound to America. As they pass by us, 
they play “ Yankee Doodle,’ and ery out to us, that they 
are bound to America, to flog the Yankees. We hollow to 
ae in return, and tell them what they will meet there, 

| predict to them their fate. Some of these fellows have 
be en seven years at sea; and would desert to our colors the 
first opportunity. These white slaves expected to enjoy a 
little something like freedom, at the conclusion of 
nut instead of setting their feet on sore, ee are | 
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off to leave their bones in America, without a moment's pre- 
vious notice of their destination. 

June 30th, 1814. Early in this month three men con- 
eealed themselves in the water-tank, through the conni- 
vance of the corporal of the guard ; and so escaped from pri- 
son. More would have gone off by the same conveyance, 
had not one of the fugitives writtea an ironical letter to the 
commander, thanking him for his tenderness, humanity and 
extreme kindness, and foolishly aequainting him with the 
method he took to effect his escape; and this led to his re- 
capture. Another fellow had the addregs to conceal him- 
self in an old worn out copper that was sent to the dock to 
_ be exchanged for a new one. ‘This man got safe out of the 


copper, but he found himself as bad off in the dock as inthe - 


prison ship. After roving and rambling about the dock, he 
was taken up by the guard, and rather than be sent on board 
yman of war, he confessed he had broken out of the prison 
os hip ; and he was immediately brought back to his former 
‘companions. 

A rage exists for cutting hioles through the wood work and 
copper of the ship; but no one has succeeded in escaping 
_ through them; neither have the enemy succeeded in their 
search after our toois. The holes were always discovered 
as the men were ready to enter the breach, which led us to 
- suspect that we have secret informers among our crew, per- 


oe haps some Irish, Dane, or Dutchman. 








'. A most daring attempt to escape was made on board ‘the 
i commodore’ 8 ship, the Irresistible, by four American prison- 
ers. Itis worth relating for its boldness; for it was in the 
open day, when all eyes were upon them. The jolly-boat 
lay near the stairs, with her oars in, under the care of a sen- 
try. Notwithstanding she was thus guarded, four brave 
Americans resolved to seize her inf spite of musketry,. and 
row on shore, and run ferit. One of them was from Rhode 
- Island, being an Indian of the Narraganset tribe; he was 
@ man of laree stature and remarkable sirength ; and it was 
agreed that he should lead the way, in the bold enterprize. 
-‘'Fhis steut man, whose name I wish I could remember, ea, 
as he thought, a favorable moment, and went down th 
of the ship, followed by, three others ; ; he seize) th 
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three closely followed him, when they instantly pushed off, 
snatched up the oars, and rowed direct for the shore, with 
the agility of so many Nantucket-whalemen. The rapidity 
and complete effect with which all this was done, was as- 
tonishing te the British! They were, however, soon fired 
upon by | all the sentries, who bad any chance of reaching 


them, from all the ships as they passed. ‘They got out their : 


numerous boats with all speed; and placed in the bow of each 
as many marines as could well stand; and these kept up a 
continued fire of musketry upon the four fugitives in the jolly- 
boat, ballasted with a British prisoner. Notwithstanding 


elose and heavy firing, they wounded but one of the four; _ 


so that three of them were able to run for it when the boat 
reached the shore. As soon as they sat foot on shore, they 
made directly for the fields. ‘The marines soon followed, 
firing every few moments upon them, but without hitting 


them. Our men so completely distanced them, that we all — ey 
thought they would make their escape from his majesty’s 


marines , and they would have effected it, had not the coun- 
try people poured out of the farm-houses, sik the brick-yards. 
in a few minutes the fields appeared covered with people. 
They outran the marines, and pursued our brave adventur- 
ers so closely from all points, that they exhausted them of 


breath, and fairly run them down, all.exeépt the nervous — 
indian, and he did honor to the Narraganset tribe, and his _ 
brave ancestors, so renowned in New Englandhistory. We _ 


saw him from the Crown Prince prison ship, skipping over 
the ground like a buck, and defying his pursuers; but unfor- 
tunately for this son of the forest, he sprained his ancle in 
leaping a fence, which compelled him to surrender; otherwise 
hhe might have ran on to London, in fair chace, before they 
could have come up with him. 

While sitting on the ground, and unable to walk, by reason 
of his dislocated bone, the country people approached him 
with caution. They did not thinkit quite safe to come close 


up to a man of his extraordinary stature, and commanding 


aspect. He was, however soon surrounded by a large num- 
ber of marines, who had the great honor of recapturing a lame 
Indian, and conducting him back again to his Britannic maj- 
esty’s fleet of three deckers, at Lauer off his royal dock of 
Chatham! ! i ee 

We made several attempts te 
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this of the Indian. We gave him the name of Baron Trenck, 
and pronounced him his superior; for he had to pass the fire 
of several ships ; and the jolly-boat appeared to be surround- 
ed in a shower of shot, and yet only one man was wounded 
in the ler. When the Indian had made the fields, and: was 
ascending the rising ground, ail the prisoners in our ship 
gave him three cheers. We cheered him as he came along 
back in the boat with his comrades, and drank their healths 
in the first liquor we obtained. It is for deeds of bravery, 
and indications of a commanding mind, and superior strength, | 
and agility of body, that our aboriginals in North America, 
appoint their kings; and certainly there is more sense and. 
reason in it, than | making the son a king because his father 
fas king. This Indian was, by nature, a commander. 
: Something of the same cool and daring character was con- 
spicuous in the master and crew of a very small New Eng- 
ind schooner, in September 1759, when General Wolfe 
“was investing Quebec by sea and land, and when the army 
and fleet under admiral Holmes, were cannenading and hom- 
barding the city and numerous batteries of the French. 
“Amidst the grand movements of the army and navy, a 
schooner of the most diminutive size, which the navigator 
afier called “the Terror of France,” weighed her little anchor, 
and, to the astonishment of every one, Was” seen sailing past 
_ the batteries, up to the city. The French fired a “preat 
number of shot at her; nevertheless Jonathan steered stead- 
sly on, and got safe up, with her colors flying ; and coming 
46 anchor in the upper river, she triumphantly saluted admi- 
ral Holmes with a discharge from all herswivels. She met 
with no accident, except one man being slightly wounded 
on board. During this, sayscaptain Knox, our batteries fired 
pre? on the town, fo favor her as she passed. While the 
officers and gunners were enraged at what they deemed a 
céntempt of their formi mida able batteries, other officers apolo- 
gized afterwards for firings 
was not much bigeer ‘than a man of war's Ndnuct, observing, 
that they imagined her passing to be the result of a frelic- 
some wager. “They little thought that she was a New Eng- 
soe oes or rather oe. Indened with nha such a8 
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‘When the Captain of this famous little schooner went on 
voard the British admiral, he enquired the name of his ves- 
sel. He replied, “ The Terror of France ;° which was paint- 
ed on her stern. How are you armed? Je have four siviv- _ 
els, three muskets, and one cutlass, beside a broad axe. How . 
many men have you? We have three souls and a boy.—— 
And where does your vessel belong, Captain, when you are — 
at home? Updikes Newtown. And where is that, Sir? 
Does not Admiral Holines know where Updike’s Newtonnis ? 
says Jonathan, with a look of surprize. 1 do not at this mo- 
ment recollect, Sir. Why Updike’s Nentown is half may 
betwixt Pautuxet and Connannicut. The British admiral did 


not choose to risk his reputation with this fearless water- 


fowl, by asking him any more geographical questions. 
We have dwelt on this ludicrous anecdote for the sake of =o 





ene serious remark. Capt. John Knox, of the 43d British a 
regiment, whose Historical Journal, in 2 volumes quarto, is 
dedicated to General Lord Amberst, never once intimates 


that this courageous man was from New England, but leaves 
the reader to infer that he and his “three souls and a boy,” 

were Englishmen. In this way have all the British writers 
treated us Americans, altheugh we all know in this country, 
that Louisburg wes taken by New-England-men. Through-_ 
out the whole war of 1758, and 1759, the English strained 
their voices to magnify themselves, and debase our character. Z 


In this anecdote we see the first glimmerings of the New | 


England character, which defies’ all danger, in the pursuit 
of gain. Here we see the characteristic marks of the Yan- 
kee, full twenty years before that term was ever used. ‘The 
greatest things were once in embryo. These incipient — 


germs will one day grow up to a naval and commercial — 


greatness, that will infallibly push into the back-greund the — 
conquerors of Quebec ; and the spirit, which, impelled and. 
directed that diminitive schooner in passing safely hundreds 
of heavy cannon, and showers of bombs, may one day be- 


come not only the terror of France, but of England also. - 


Great effects flew from trifling causes. It was a woman Oy 
love of finery that peopled New England.—But to return.—_ 
It was, to be sure, an extraordinary sight, mixed with 
something of the ludicrous, to see three. white Americans, 
and one ata with a disarmed British red coat under they. 


ip we + is Z * Quen Beieh, 
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feet, in the jolly-boat, not daring to raise his head, while 
about thirty boats, with above 250 seamen, and nearly as 
many marines, were rowing, and puffing and blowing, and 
firing and loading, and loading and firmg at a small boat, 


_ containing three American seamen and one Indian, without 


set, 


any weapon or instrument, except the oars they rowed with ! 
While the British marines were ruffling the water around 
the flying boat with their bullets, we, on board the prison 
ships, sensible of their danger, felt as much interest, and pro- 
bably more apprehension, than the fugitives themselves.— 
It was an anxious period of hope, fear and animating pride; 
which sometimes petrified us into silence, and then caused 


ee: us to rend the air with acclamations, and clapping of hands. 





The Indian was, however, the hero of the piece. We saw, 


and admired his energetic mind, his abhorrence of captivi- 
ty, and his zresistible love of freedom. ‘This fellow was 
ee not, probably, at all below some of the Grecian captains, 
= - who went to the siege of Troy; and he only wanted the 


advantages of education, and of modern discipline, to have 
become a distinguished commander. ‘The inspiring love of 
Liberty was all the theme, after the daring exploit of our 


 eountrymen ; and it made us uneasy, and stimulated us to 
-contemplate similar acts of hardihood. We had now be- 


oF ‘come pretty nearly tired of cutting holes through the ship’s 


ee bottom and sides; for it was always detected, and we were 


made to pay for repairing the damage out of our provisions. 
After seeing what four men could effect, our thoughts turn- 
ed more upon a general insurrection, than upon the partial 
escapes of afew. We perceived, clearly enough, that our 


_keepers dreaded our enterprizing spirit; and we could dis- 
cover that they knew we despised them, and ridiculed them. 


Some of our saucy boys, studying arithmetic, with their 


~glates and pencils in their hands, would “say out joud,.as if 


eet a take to catch ten thousand of us 


stating a sum, “2 a look 350 British. seamen and marines to 
cateh four yankees, how many British . sailors and marines 





We could perceive a general u 


2 ips even our good friend, Mr. —— 


ee Seton: a restlese daring : set of beings, that it j is not 








man, said to me, about this time, “ your country 


t your own country; and all of us at peace.” 79 
situation was foretold ; but of what kind, we now } 
The next epee will inform us all about it. 


PART SECOND. 
eee . 7 


CHAPTER I. 


__IN consequence of various attempts to escape prison, 

and of the late daring enterprise at noon-day, the officers 
of this ignoble fleet of prison ships grew very uneasy.— 
They, doubtless, felt that there was neither honor nor plea- 
sure, but much danger, in this sort of service. It was often 
said among them, that they felt perfectly safe when they 
had several thousand French prisoners under their charge. 
These lively people passed their time in little ingenious _ 
manufactures, and in gaming ; and see.-ied to wait patie a 
ly until their day of liberation should come ; but these 
Americans, said they, are the most restless, contrivir 
of men we ever saw; their amusement seems to. be ¢ if, 
iriving how to escape, and to plague their keepers. They 

seem to take a pleasure in making ug uneasy, and in excit- 
_ ing our apprehensions of their escape; and then they laugh | 
and make themselves merry at our anxiety. One of the 
officers said, that the American prisoners th had systematized 
the art of tormenting.” ‘There is a sort of mischievous hu-- 
mor among our fellows, that is, at times, rather provoking, ica 
to officers habituat dto ey Benge pee toa Mistance, 
and deference borde } 



















wy ie 

dail with the diffeult tai -  aahich the miserable Rate 
this miserable Medway-fleet had to perform. The govern- 
ment did not seem to wish to exercise a greater degree of 
rigor over the American prisoners; because they knew, 

and all Europe knew, that the United States treated their 

risoners nith distinguished humanity ; and yet they firmly 

tonever, that unless pore rigor was cola the cades 
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cans would rise upon their keepers before the winter cont 
menced. 

The rumor is, that we are to be sent to Dartmoor prison. 
Some of our crew have lately received a letter from a pris- 
oner in that depot of misery, for such he describes it. He 
tells us that it is situated in the most dreary and unculti- 
vated spot in England ; and that to the sterility of the sont 
are added the black coloring. of superstition. 

A Moor, a word not used in America, is used in Btigland 

to denote a low, marshy piece of ground, or an elevated 

sterile spot, like our pine-barren’s, divested of | every thing 
like a pine tree. It denotes something between a beach 
and a meadow. It is a solemn-faced-truth in this country 
of our superstitious ancestors, that every extensive and drea- 
vy moor, in England, is hauoted by troubled ghosts, witches, 

and walking dead men, visiting, in a sociable way, each 
other's graves. It is really surprising, to an intelligent 
American, and incredible, that stout, hearty, and otherwise 

bold Englishmen, dare not walk alone over the dreary spot, 
or moor, where the prison now stands, in a dark and cloudy 
n elit, without trer:ling with horror, at @ nothing! ‘The 
ae of oe of all ranks, are more or less. becloud- 

ed wit eos still believe in 
Free a as we are von 3 


. 





A 








"The lee pe AiticHoawe theatres still rélisti Macbeth 
and Hamlet. Beside the stories of witches flying about in 
ihe alr, and dead men setigees over the meor, the letter 
contained an account of the origin of this now fameus pris- 
“on. it stated that this Dartmoor belonged to that beauti- 
fal gambler, the Dutchess of Devonshire 3* who lost’ itina 
: ga re of dani . me Prince of bi in 6 enhance 








* oh tier as we py had- oe ee eds 
Jaws and customs of England, where ‘all landed prop 
the king ; who allows the oe male of a ay 
his goed tehaviour. aE a ate 
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the stories of the witches, and ihe _walking dead men. The 
only remark we wouid make uponit here, is, that Dartmoor — 
has a dismal idea associated with it—and that was suffi- 
cient to make our people conceive of it as a place doleful 
asa coal-pit. a 

Not long after the receipt of this letter, one huadred and 
fifty of our countrymen were sent oi, by water, to this 
Dartmoor Prison ; but the measles appearing among them, 
they were stopped at the Nore, which is at the entrance of 
the Thames. ‘They are every day drafting more, which 
are deSiined for the dismal prison house. We are all struck 
with horror at the idea of our removai from our ships in the. 
river Medway, which runs through a beautiful country. It 
is “the untried scene,” that fills us with dread, “ for clouds — 
and darkness rest upon it.” Last year we were transported 
from inhospitable Nova Scotia, over the boisterous Atlan- 
lantie ; and suffered incredible hardships in a rough winter 
passage; and now we are to be launched again on the same 
tumultuous ocean, to gu four hundred miles coast-wise, to the 
most dismal spot in England. Who will believe it ? the 
men who. exercised all their art and contrivance, and exer ~ 
ei all their muscular powers to cut through the double plank 
ings and copper of a ship of the line, in hopes of esea 
from her, now leave the same ship with regret t ‘L have ei 
read of men who had been imprisoned, many years, in A 4 
Bastile, who, when liberated, sighed to return to their | place 
_of long confinement, and felt unhappy out of it! I thought: 
it wondrous strange; but I now cease to be surprised. ‘This 
prison ship, through long habit, and the dread of a worse _ 
place, is actually viewed. with feelings of attachment. Of 
the hundred men who were sent hither last year, from Hal 
ifax, there are only about seventy of us rem aiming on | boar 
the Crown Prince. ‘The next draft will lessen ow 
bers; and separate some of those who have been long 
ciates in bondage. It is not merely the bodily incor ven- 
ience of being transported here and there, that we dread, s ) 
much as the exposure to insult, and sareasm of our unfeel 
enemies. We have been, and still dread to be again p 
in rows, on board of a ship, or in a prison yard, to: be st 
at by the British vulgar, just as if we were Guinea ne 
exposed to the examination of some scoundrel negro met 
chants, ‘commissioned to: re-stock a plantation with black 
sells on of thinking, olene, is ine and weeping? 
; a 































‘This is not all. We have been obliged often fo endure 
speeches of this sort, most commonly uttered in the Scotch 
accent._—“ My life on’t that fellow is a renegado Englishman, 
* or Irishman-—an. halter will he, : hope, his portion. D—n 
“all such rebel-looking rascals.” Whatever our feelings 
and resentments may be on account of impressment, inhu- 
min treatment, and plundering our fobs and pockets, and 
of our clothing, we never speak of the British king and gov- 
ernivient in terms of gross indecency; whereas, we Ameri- 

- €an prisoners of war, are often assailed with the bitterest 
sarcasms and curses of the President of the Unirep SvaTsEs, 
ithe Coneress, and some of our military commanders. 

The British have been long in the habit of treating the 
Americans contemptuously. It began as long age as 1757, 
when Lord Loudoun, General Abercromby, Adleniral Holborne, 
Admiral Boscawen, Lord Colville, Sir Jeffry Amherst, and 
Gencral Woife, came over here to cut the Wings and tail of 

“the wild descendants of Englishmen, in order to make of 
them a kind of sea poy soldiery. It is a curious fact, that 
some of the Scotch highlanders were at that time shot by 
our Yankee sentinels, because they* did not know enough 
of the English language to give Jonathan the counter-sign ! 
0 long ago did mutual contempt begin between the na- 
of Gid England and New. : 
 Thave already mentioned that all my family, as ol as 
_ myself, were what they called “ Fedcralists,” or fault-finders, 
_ and opposers of Madison’s administration; and that I, and 
all the rest of us, dropt every trait of federalism in the Brit- 
ish prisons, where, to call a man a Federalist, was resented 
‘as the deepest insult. 1 appeal to all my companions in 
misery, for the accuracy of this opinion. A man who is 
willing to expose his. life to the balls and bayonets of his 
- ountry’s foes, to the enemies of his, government, and. to 
: the ; ndependence and union of his nation, holds his country 
S and. the government of his choice, in higher estimation than 
vis life. Such a man cannot hear the United Siates and 
an ree kate: of in terms of ee without 
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tove of our republican government, and attachment to 
its administration ; and they are proper places te 
the rankest federalist — a eee a 





and for whew defomer he exposes hig lifes It is is “beaceiv. 
able how closely we are here pressed together in the cause __ 
of our dear country ; and in honor of its high officers. Were 
all the inhabitants of the United States as unanimous” {2 att 
their political sentiments, as we are, in the river Medway,. : 
they would ail be ready to exclaim, each man to his neigh- 
bour, 






Rouse, and revive your ancient glory, 
meiteand drive the world before you. 


ely Isf, 1813. Oar feelings are all alive at this joyous 
season, for we are now making preparations for celebrating — 
the birth-day of our nation; and though in captivity, we 

are determined not to suffer the glorious Fourth of July to 
pass over without testifying our undivided attachment to. 
our beloved country, and to the cause it is fighting for.— 
Each mess are making arrangements in, besure, a small anc 
humble, but a hearty way, “for the celebration ; and it | 
a curious spectacle to see the pleasureable anticipatio 3. 
the prisoners, in a feast of good ¢hings, all of which w 
not amount to so plentiful a repast, as that which the 
inals in our State-Prison, near Boston, enjoy almost « 
_ day, the plenty of good porter excepted. Applicitio 
been made to Capt. Hutchinson, for an additional all 
ef beer and porter, which request he has granted, wi 
usual goodness. Every brain is at work to know he 
spend what we have -been accumulating: for the Fou 
July, with the most pleasure, and. Hiesmpont propriety. 

The Fourrn or Juuy,18 We petit 
the commander to allow us to hidiet ttle! ‘Ameriean flag, 
he refused to gratify us. Application was ‘then made 
the Cominodores aeho: ete permission that we 
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same permission 1 was granted to all the other prison ships. : 
ere a drum and ee ; and Se at : 
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distant caught the joyful sound, and echoed it 
e fife and drum, the lat ier ornament- 
played the whole forenoon, while 
eg in English oe Success ‘TO 








ships mo 









At twelve o'clock, a an Oration, hastily prepaed: and rath: 
er too inflammatory for about a tenth part of our audience, 
- was delivered, by a prisoner of respectable talents; a man, 
who, having been impressed into ‘the British service, had 
been promoted to the rank of boatswain of a frigate; and 
_ liberated from the service in consequence-of his declaring 
it against his honor and conscience to fight against his 
countrymen, or aid in pulliag down the colors of his nation. 
"This man, very dehberateiy, inounted an elevation, and with 

great force, and with a characieristical freedom, pronounced 
-an Address, which the prisoners listened to with profound 
silence, excepting the clapping of hands, and sometimes 
cheers, at the end of such sentences as warmed and over- 
_ powered their silence. At the close of the whole, the-ora- 
for was greeted with three times three cheers, throughout 
the ship, which reached even to the shores. ‘The oratory 
of the boatswain seemed to elects ify the officers and men set 
us. ‘The master and the surgeon appeared really 
3eC 5 even ems our Jailor, re grinu’d horribly a ghastly 
‘ts 


Uae 
















oe ter the Graben, we returned below ta our prepared din- 
ners, at which our reverend orator asked a blessing, with 
“more ervor than is commonly observed in our Cossack Cler- 
gymien ; ‘ and we igo ae —_ a zest and fag rarel: yo to - 










* Bata anniversary | in 1 that cleat ant of cree ch w 
< to mee and. i ae as the ee hart Sa af 








aed auner On bored bee ‘Na asec prison . 

a rejoicing. Ihave obtained a copy of th 
a seaman, on that day.» Among 
ak saaed and Eee from the 
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Lc ee ORATIO? : 


Delivered by. permission, on board t. 
at Chatham, England, by an Ame 
a 


MY DEE TON PRISONERS, AND BELOVED COUNTRYMEN, 


‘WE are assembled to commemorate that ever memorable Fourth 
of July, 1776, when our forefathers, inspired with the love of liberty, 
dared to divest themselves of the shackles of tyranny and oppression : 
yes, my friends, on that important day these stripes were hoisted on 
the standard of liberty, as a signal of unity, and of their determination 
to fight under them, until America was numbered among the nations 
of the globe, as one of them, a free and independent nation. Yes, : 
my countrymen, she was determined to spare neither blood nor treas- 
ure, until she had accomiplished the grand object of her intentions; — 
an object, my friends, which she was prompted by Heaven to under- 
take, and inspired by all that honor, justice, and patriotism could in-_ 

_ fuse ; her armies were then in the field, with a Wasuineron at their 
head, whose upright conduct and valoraus deeds you have ofte a 
heard related, and the memory of whom should be held sacred in the 
breasts of every true-born American. Let his heart beat high at the. 
name of WASHINGTON ! pacres as the abr en of rete for hi 


















the gods, to be he. saviour of ee | 

The struggle was long and arduous ; but our Et ae word. 
e Liberty or Death ” ‘Torrents of blood were spilt ; towns an 
Jages were burnt, and nothing but havoc, devastation and destruc: 
was seen ‘from one end of the continent to ae other ; and" 





“Then did our fathers? ae hearts ak in os ee 
sn-fold more resolved to break the heroes ae 





rete, that precious gem for which ‘souls Tithe! ought 
Ss Oa blood, sm it aeons the haa teehty to exc wn the 
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ast reached our land! America 3 was obliged to un- 
n justification of her violated rights, Our ships 
ndemned upon frivolous pretensions ; our sea- 
eir lawful employment ; they were torn 
yeloved country ; sons from their fathers ; 
ives and children, to serve with reluctance for 
many years, under the severity of a martial law. The truth of this 
many of you can attest to, perhaps with inward pining and a bleeding | 
heart ! : 
rae My countrymen ! | | did not mount this rostrum to inveigh against 
e _ the British ; only the demagogues, the war faction I exclaim agaist. 
We all know, and that full well, that there are many honest, patriot- 
“ic men in this country, who would raise ther voices to succour us, 
and their arms too, could they do it with impunity. The sympathet- 
ic hearts of the good, feel for the oppressed in all climes. And now, 
my countrymen, it is more than probable, that the land of your nativ- 
aty will be mvolved in war, and deluged in blood, for some time to 
-  eome ; yes, my friends, that happy country, which is the guardian of 
¢ every thing you possess, that you esiéem, near and dear, has again to » 
struggle for her hberty. The British war faction are rushing upon us 
~ with their fleets and armies, thinking, perhaps, to crush us In a _mo-. 
it. Strange infatuation! They have ‘forgotten Bunker’s Hill! — 
; They have forgotten Saratoga, and Yorktown, when the immortal — 
23 ‘Wassincron, with his victorious army, chased them through the 
Jerseys, under the muzzles of their ship’s cannon for protection ! They 
haye forgotten ‘that the sons of America have as good blood in their 
and’ possess as sound limbs and nerves as they ; strange infatu- 
-T repeat it, if they presume ito think that eight millions of free 
people will be very easily divested of their liberty ; my word for it,” 
they will not give up at the sight of their men-of-war, or their. red. 
soats ; no, my friends, they will meet the lads who will play them 
the tune” of yankee doodle, as well as they did at Lexington, or Bun- 
Ker Hill. Besides, my countrymen, there is a plant in that country 
(very ittle of which grows any where else) the infusion 
stimula es the true sons of America to deeds of Ven he eo 











































rherever it grows ; it is a 
nr, and may God gant that | 









‘shall please Him ti continue the celestial soHb to TO 
expanse. ee 


aa sak ! Britons? prions) had your counsellors been j 





jour ; 2 ‘and pee 
terrestria 

ey of you, my fends, have volunt 
« Peas rather than betfay your countr 
oe oo to via or cae any assistance to 
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ble with death. 1 hope, therefore, that your country wi 
abundantly for your toil, And one and all, let us 
arms of death, rather than cherish the least sympt 

tion to betray. our country. Some have done it, wh 
_ to be Americans, so far as to shield themselves u 
Whether they were veal Americans or not, it is hard 







r me to say ; : 
but if they were, they have put their hand to the plough, and not 
ty looked back, but have gone back. I have not the least doubt But 
ey will meet their reward ; thatis, they will be spurned at by those 
very people that laid the bait for them. "Such characters will forev- | 
er be condemned, and held in detestation by both parties. There- 
fore all you whe feel the tide of true American blood flow through ~~ 
your hearts, I hope never will attempt to flee from the allegiance of 

your country. It is cowardice, it is felony ; and for all those who 

have done it, we may pray that the departed spirits of their fathers, . 

who so nobly fought, bled, and fell in the conflict to gain them their 

liberty, will haunt them in their midnight slumbers, and that they may 

feel the horrors of conscience and the dread of a pallows ! ! Also, that 

they may have no rest, but like the dove that Noah sent out of the 
ark, be restless until they return to the allegiance of their country.— 
And now, my countrymen, Jet us join in unison to correct our own - 
morals ; Tet us be vigilant over ourselves while in this situation. And _ 
although it is not in our power to assist our countrymen in the pre-— 
sent conflict, yet if we are good the power of Heaven will fight for 
us; for the good must merit God’s peculiar care. ‘The powers of — 
Heaven fought for us; they assisted us to gain our liberty, it 1s eVi= 
dent from the very circumstance, that in our struggle with Great B Br 
tain for our liberty, we had no nayy, or none of any consequence, ye 
Great Britain lost more line of battle ships in that war than she did 
with Franee, although France isa great naval power. And we should. © “ie 
be thankful o God for all the blessings he hath bestowed uponus 
from time F ame, and in particular for the blessings of that unity — 
which we are recently informed prevails among our country 
America; united they stand, nor will the powers of hell be able to 
overthrow them. And now let us appeal to the God of Sabaoth, that 
” is, to the God of armies—let us appeal to Him who holds the balanc 
arid weighs the events of battles and of realms, and by his de islon We 
must abide. And may He isc us health, peace ane: ae in. thi 
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ian ‘te, songs sung on this oceasion, were several com 
pores ed eople, in our own country. | The fo 
a om the eyes of our. generous hear 

ally describes. what m ny of them had 
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eas Mf an American Sailor Bey. 





Sung on i booed the 9 prison dre Crown Phinde; fie Fonuith of 
July, 1813, by a number of the American liege 





| The youthful Sailor mounts the paik; 
_. And bids each weeping friend adieu; . ~~ 
__. Fair blows the gale, the canvass swells ; Sleek 
Slow sinks the uplands from his view. 





Three mornings, from his ocean bed, 

... Resplendent beams the God of day $ . 
‘The fourth, high looming sin the mist, . 
A war-ship” 8 s floating banners pay 












Hes yawil is Jaunch’d ; light o’er the Ane: 
Too kind, she watts a ruffian band ; 
Her blue track jengthens to the bark, 

And soon on deck the miscreants stand. 


ce Around they throw the baal glance een 
-, Suspense holds mute the anxious crew—- = 
as AWio | is their prey ?-——poor sailor boy! 
‘The baleful glance is fix’d on ° bles oye 














5 ae Nay, why that cuseless.sctip. unfold? 
They damn the ‘ lying yankee scrau 
Torn — thine hand, it strews the “ \ 








a Sick > was thine heart, as feoral th ie sg 
ogthe bene, of friendship wav’d farewell ; 
A far behind, 






The ope, Yet td yee 
Vain was that h 
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_ When ete at heart, with ‘¢ dee det Tae 

- Kind sleep his wasting form embraced, 

= aes ready minion ply’d the lash, ee 
And the lov’d dream of freedom chastds 


Fast te an end his miseries drew ; ORR SSS 5 
The deadly hectic flush’d his cheek + oe 
ee On his pale brow the cold dew hung, ieee 
He sigh’d, and sunk upon the deck ! 





: The sailor's woes drew forth no sigh ; oS ae * 

No hand would close the sailor’s eye ; oe 

¥ _Remorseless, his pale corse they gave, 
Unshrouded, to the friendly wave. 


And, as he sunk beneath the tide, 
A hellish shout arose ; 
Exultngly . the demons cried, 
é¢ Sos fare all Albion’s REBEL Jeet: ny 


The power of music and of song, on 
been witnessed in all ages of the world, especially 
_ youthful, or chivairic period of a nation’s existence, V 
is the present ti 





fi me, in the history of the Unirep Sta 
‘We all have felt and witnessed the animating effec 
_ simple national tune of Yankee Doodle. 
boys cannot stand still when it is played. "T 
our regiments march with an energy that no 
inspires. At its sound, the sentinel on his po 
“musket, and marches his limits with a smartness 
that his brave heart pulsates to the warlike drum 
people, thus animated and united, is absolutely i 
ie all the powers of Europe combine 
“Time, situation, and circumstances, will give us s natio 
songs. Many ages passed away, before England wa: 
mated by a national thymn. ‘The Americans have 
tied thi S "tion cular aetnte, oe Gop save greak Wi 
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 “ligion! Bleody villains! detestable associates ! linked 
©“ together by fear, and leagued with savages by necessity, 
‘to murder a christian people, for the alledged crime of 
? * fighting over again the battle of independence. Be- 
en Se WNALe, bloody nations of Britons and savage Indians, of 
| ** the recoiling vengeance of a brave people. "For shame— 
* talk no more of your christianity, of your bible and mis- 
“ sionary societies, when your only aim is to direct the 
 “ sealping knife, and give force to the arm of the savage. 
os No longer express the smile of pleasure, on hearing a stu- 
“ pid Governor proclaim you to be ‘ The Bulwark of our 
. ton! You have filled India with blood and ashes; 
ve murdered the Irish for contending for perc i 
. nce; you continue the scourge of war in Sp 
pg you pay iain, Sweden, Germany, and Holland, ibe 
* price of blood ; and to crown all, decorate your colors, 
_ “and your seats of legislation, with scalns, torn from Ameri- 
a cans, male and female; and you are sowing discord, and 
pieine a jacobinical spirit through a protestant country, 
But,” continued the 
OF. aving his smmewy arm, and hard and heavy hand, 
= he time is not far distant, when-your guilty nation will 
ie be duly appreciated; and usily Con a _ and saying 






















: e ‘ and stamped with his foot on hes capstan, W wk ere ae lone: 


20 eiting countrymen rew arded Pe herculean or- 


iy eS ere is ‘no dieeiion it-—these Englishmen not only re- 
spect us, but fear us. ‘They perceive a mighty difference 
between us, and the cringing, gambling Frenchmen, If 
they are tolerably well informed, and think at all, they must 
conelude that we Yankees, are filled with, and keep up that 
bold _ daring spirit of eke which made Besageret 














th ings will Hereidine be detailed “i some fut 
> History of the Decline and Fal 


Te closed the day, on t} 
see much as we pi it 
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cluded without any disagreeable accident, or any thing KS 
a quarrel; and in saying this, we desire to acknowledge the 
extraordinary goof behaviour of all the British officers: and — 
men on wee Crown Prince. es 
Excepting the apprehensions of being sent off to Darts 
moor prison,.of which we entertained horrid ideas, we were — 
tolerably happy. After the measles ceased, we were ail. 
very healthy ; and there exists a good understanding be- 
tween the prisoners and our commander, Osmore; which 
they say, is owing to the influence of his amiable wife.— 
This worthy woman has discovered that we are not a gang 
of vagabonds, but that many of the American prisoners a 
not only men of solid understanding, and correct princip’ 
but. men whose minds have been improved by good 
tion. _ ‘The manner and style in which we celeb = 
national independence, have created a respect for us. ‘The © 
officers extend a better course of treatment towards Us 5 
‘and this has oceasioned our treating thent with more re-— 
spect. Politeness generates politeness, and insalt, insult.- 
They find that coaxing and sins mors is the ace way 
manage Americans. 
There is a set of busy-idlers — us, a sort: ar n 
mongers, fault-finders, and predictors, who are continual 

bothering* us with unsubstantial rumors. ‘he newspay 
we take, are enough to confound any man ; but these e1 
tures are wor e than the London ricer ar idlets: -Sometir 
we are told that Baltimore is burnt; and then 4 
Pe ode: is _ : nt we hive heen poi 8 


























governor oF M fedbusctte and bis counci¥h dd LINE 
a British man of war in Bosten harbor; and hat *R 
Mapison had been hanged in effigy in Boston, 

port and Portsmouth. ‘At other times we were tolc 
tively, and "epee riots a bes Sel 
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America and England was concluded; and that one of its 
onditions was guing up the fisheries on the banks of New- 
_ foundland. This alarmed the Marblehead men more than the 
report of burning their town; they raved and re like 
madmen. “If er be the ee ’ said they, “Fam dam- 
** ned-—Marblehead is forever damned—and we are all dam- 
“ned; and damnation seize the peace-makels, who have 
** consented to this condition.” On this subject they work- 
ed themselves into a fever ; and were very unhappy all the 
time the story was believed. Such like stories were told 
to us, oft. times}. so circumstantially, that we all believed 
. When discovered to be false, they were called. gal-. 

CWS, OF galley packeis.. 'These mischievous characters 
continually sporting with our feelings ; ; and secretly 
a ig at the uneasiness they oceasion. ‘There is one 
‘man who has got the naine of lying Bow ; who is remarka- 
ble for the fertility of his invention; there is so much ap- 

_ parent correctness in all he advances, that we too often be- 
: lieve his sly quizzing rodomontades. He mentions and de- 

- seribes the man who indelmed siesaak states Lisle pega 

















tow a8 such a ae mode of pe Sod wears 
roughout such a fixed and solemn phiz, that-his news: has 
been circulated by us all, with all our wise reasons, and ex- 
-  planations, and con jectures, that although we are sometimes 
.. angry enough to knock his brains ‘out, we cannot help 
. laughing atthe hoary. ‘To the name of lying Bob, we have 
added that of “ Printer to Prince Belzebub’s Royal Gasetie.” 

~'Whis little community of ours, crowded within the planks 
tae os a single ship, is but the prototype of the great communi- 
/ ~ ties oa the land. Here we see working, ail those passions, 
hopes, fears, emulations, envies, and pes contentions for 
distinction, which, like the winds and tides of the ocean, 
keep the human amind healthy, vigorous, and progressing to 
general’ benefit. Amidst it all, we could discover “ the ru- 
fing mae ’ the hie of | ae ad a 
















defend it longer, than any 1 ‘ 
See penne are ea oe 





-land, Scotland and Ireland. ‘They believe, for exam 


guage equally well with hisown. He ridiculed all re 
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But seanien generally have as serious ideas of religion, as 
Jandsmen 5 and are, in my opinion, full as good. Hypocri- ~— 
sy is not among their vices. ‘hey never pretend t 
religion,thaw theie conduct proclaims. You see and hear 
the werst of them ; and that cannot always be said of our . 
brethren onshore. We have had a methodist preacher ex- 
horting us fice a w eek, until lately ; but he has discontin- 
ued his visits ; for he found the hearts of some of our fellows 
as hard as their faces, and he relinquished the hope of their 
conversion to methodism. ‘There was, at one time, on 
board our ship, a little, ugly French eee smate, who 
had lived several years in London, and in the southern part. . 
of America. He could speak, and read the English lan 











gion, and talked in such an irreverent style of the bible, of 


Jesus Christ,and of the Virgin Mary, that our sailors would’ 


Hot associate with him, nor, at times, eat with him. On 
oné occasion, his profanity was so shocking, that he ran 
some risk of being thrown overboard. He was a witty, 
comical fellow, and. they would listen and laugh at his 
drollery ; but they finally stopped his mouth from utteri 
things, for which he would be severely punished in En land 
and in America ; and skinned, or fried, or slowly roasted, ; 
in Spain. : es om 

Generally speaking, i in the religious notions of our sailors; 
there is mixed a portion of that superstition which we, our - 
forefathers, and foremothers brought with them from Eng: pe 
de, ve 
in spirits, or ghosts, and that they haunt houses and ships 5 
and that they have sometimes appeared with horrid visage, 
and menacing countenances, at the bed-side of a cruel cap- 
tain ; and above all, to the faise hearted T'ar, who cruelly — 
deserted his too ecredulous Poll, who drowned herself in des- 
pair. ‘The common sailor often tells such stories, and sings) 
them in ballads, both which are generally ended with the 
good moral sentiment of the punishment of « cruelty and 
treachery ; ; and the reward of the kind hearted a humane, 

It may appear singular that men whose conduct ge Se 
is so opposite to the prescribed rules. of the Priest shoal 
have agli: an peiioe of eee wench aes theit db 
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al ‘their aipries and traditions terid- to contra this supersti- 


tion. How often have I known them huddled together in 


NE: night, telling stories of feats of danger and desperation ! 


a ghost or spirit; is generally broughf into the history. Noth- 
ing, suits these daring set of men better than a solemn narra- 
tive of a supernatural achievement, and a supernatural es- 
cape ; but te be charming, it must have a tinge of the hor- 
rible. Shakespeare would have recognized some of these 
men ag his kindred, and they him as a “relation. Good luck 
and ill tuck, lucky days and unlucky days, as well as lucky 


‘ships, atiach themselves Strongly to a sailor's mind. A 


remarkable instance of this we have in our ill-fated frigate 
Chesapeake. Ever since the British ship, Leopard, fired into 
this American frigate, in a period of profound peace, and 
caused her to strike her colors, and which led to her being 
boarded ; and her men to be mustered by compulsion, and 
gome of her crew taken and carried forcibly on board the 
Leopard, one of which was afterwards hanged ; after this 
deep wound on our country’s. honor, this frigate Was ever 
after viewed as unlucky, and shunned accordingly. 

- In confirmation of this nautical curse, she met with a se- 


pies of disasters during the war, which were not attributed 


to ill management, but to ill luck. ‘Thus, one time she 
was Coming up the harbor of Boston, from a cruise, where 
she lost spar after spar, and tepmast after topmast; and 
when in full sight of the town, and not much wind, over 
board went her fore-top-mast, and several men were drown- 
ed in their fall from the rigging. ‘This was not attributed 
to lack of: ‘Judgment, but to ill luck. When this ill-omened 
ship lay in Boston harbor, previous to her last and fatal 
eruise, she could not get men; and that from the impression 


- on the minds of sailors, that skewas an unlucky ship, This 


operated to her final misfortune ; for her crew was made up 
of every thing that oifered. Her captain was a stranger to 


his crew, and to his officers; his first lieutenant lay at the 


point of death when she sailed; her motley crew mutinied, 
on account of their pay, before they weighed anchor ; her 
brave, I had like tohave said rash commander, # sailed outin 
a great hurry ; her cables were not quite stewed away, nor 
_ other things arranged im their places, when she b bore down 
en the cool and orderly Shannon; and to crown all, heri in- 
Acai commander, a man six fect two inches, went into ac 
_ tion within half pistol shot, ia full. aniforians. - he de 
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he power of the British musketry. I have conversed. with 
some of her officers and men in my captivity, and think that — 
jam warranted in saying, that there was much more hig he 
toned bravery exhibited on that day, than good conduct.— 
‘The sailors, however, think differently ; they all attribute 
it to that unavoidable fatality which ~ er adheres, like 
pitch, to an unlucky ship. O, my country ! 











“ It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

‘¢ Built in th? eclipse, and rigg’d with curses dark, 

* ‘That sunk so low that sacred head of thine !”° 
Miitron’s Lycrpas, 


| CHAPTER II. 


August 30%h.—-Drafts continue to be made from this ship ae 
to be sent off to Dartmoor Prison. ‘There are but few of us 
remaining, and we are every day in expectation of removal. 
All go off with evident reluctance, from an apprehension sie 
that the change will be for the worse. Itis the “untried 
scene,” that. fills us with anxiety.. We are more disposed — 
to bear our present Alls, ‘than fly to others which we ey 
not of.” 

Oh, how we envy the meanest looking wretch we see, 
erawling on the shore, gathering sticks to cook his fish. There 
the beggar enjoys the natural inheritance of man, sweet Lin-_ 
erty; if the unfeeling, the avaricious and morose, refuse 
his petition, he can sweeten the disappointment with the 
reflection, that he has liberty to walk where he pleases... He — 
is not shut up, in the prime of Jife, and cut off from all inter-  ~ 
eourse with those he holds most dear; he is not lingering a! 
out his life and health under the morose countenance of an — 
unfeeling jailor. He has not, like us, a home, where peace, 
plenty, and every good, await to welcome us. Who can 
express the anguish felt by some of us, w wretched’ ‘prisoners, 
here crowded together, like sheep, men who have broken _ 
no law of either country ; but who have stood courageously 
fortes in supporting the sacred cause of our country, and in 
“de ag B yre hese and sailors’ rights.” Should this 
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ontinue some years longer, orshould peace be restored, 
aother war with. Britain commence, { will venture to 
t that our enemies will take but few prisoners alive, 
n mind is entirely made up on this head. 1 hope to 
l ready to risk my life for the liberty and ink eoddaee 
of our nation, and for the preservation of my own personal 
liberty ; ; but ualess wounded and maimed, 1 never will be 
again a prisoner to the British. | . 
‘he American sailor has a beloved home; ; he was born 
and brought up in a house that had a “ fire place” in it.— 
Maing of them here, in captivity, have wives and children, 
most of them have parents, and brothers and sisters. ‘hese 
poor fellows partake, at times, the misery of their dear rela- 
tives, at three thousand miles distance. ‘They recollect 
their aged mothers, and decrepid fathers, wern down -with 
age, labor, and anxious thoughis for the welfare of their ab-. 
sent sons. Some have wives, and little children, weeping 
for their absent husbands, and suffering for the good @nd 
comfortable things of this life, having none to help them. 
¥n families, neighborhoods, and villages, men are supported 
by Jeaning on each other; or by supporting each other ; 
and we have here endeavored to do so too; but now our 
numbers are thinning, some of our best, our steadiest, and 
inmost prudent men, lave left us, and gone to Darimoor Pris- 
on. I have felt very low spirited for some days past. Itis 
true, our numbers are now so few, ihat we can run about,. 
and beguile the tedious hours by a greater variety of exer-_ 
cise bad ‘amusement than heretofore ; but then, our soberest- 
men are gone, and left behind some of the most noisy and 
disorderly of our whole crew ; and young as 1 am, 1 am 
little disposed to make a riot or noise, merely for noise sake. 
_ A disturbance took place last night, which deprived all 


._ ofus of sleep... It was owing to the unaccommodating dlis- 


: position of our commander, Mr. Osmore. About thirty 
. prisoners we te selected, and called aft, with their hammocks 
all tied up, to be ready to go off early in the morning ina 
fender. ‘The tender did not arrive as.was expected ; 3 the 
sergeant was ordered to count us over in the evening to go 
to rest; whereupon the thirty drafted men went alt, and 
requested their hammocks to sleep 3 in; Mr. Osmore replied, 
that, as they were to go off early in the:morning , they would 

only detain the tender, if they had their hammoe : | 
down and pack up again, on whieh ‘account he 
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jet them have their usual accommodations for sleeping. —- 
‘The men went below, very much dissatisfied at the churl- 

_ish disposition of the. commander; and as they despaired 
being able to sleep themselves, on bare boards, they al ae 
termined that Osmore should not himself sleep. They waited — 
quietly till about ten o'clock, when the commander usually 
went to bed ; and then they tore up the large oak benches, 
tied ropes to them, and run with them round the deck, 
drawing the benches-after them like a sled, at the same. — 
time hollowing, screaming and yelling, and making every 
noise that their ingenuity or malice could devise. Some- 
_ times they drove these oaken benches full butt against the 
aft bulk head, so as to make the ship tremble again with 
_ the noise, like cannon. They jarred down the “crockery 
= Belonging to the marines, which was set up on the opposite 
side of the cock-pit, and frightened their wives out of their 
: “beds. - _'The noise and jarring were so great, that it seemed 
as if they were breaking up the ship, . for the sake of her 
- won work. Lieut. Osmore sent a. marine down, to order 
them to be still and go to sleep. -'They replied, that they _ 
had no conveniences for sleeping, and that Osmore had _ 
acted like a villain, in depriving them unnecessarily of 
their hammocks, for which brutality, they were determined 
that he should not sleep more than’ they. After which they | 
‘recommenced their riot and thundering neice, which brought 
- Osmore out of his cabin, who called one of the commiitee — 
~ to him, and told him to tell the men, that if they did not 
directly cease their noise, he would confine every man of 
them below, for three days. The committee man replied, 
that nothing could then be done, for that the mob had fairly 
capsized the government of the ship; and all that he could 
say, would only add to the riot and confusion. “ Then,” _ 
said he, * Vil be d—d if I de not fire upon them.” Some. . 
» of the mob answered, “ fire, and be d—d.” And thecom-. —. 
_mander hesitated a moment, and returned to his cabin ; for — 
he saw the men were wrought up to the battle pitch, an a 
rather wished him to fire, by way of excuse for their attack 
upon him, peat, eq cordially despised. 
Directly upon this, they collected all the tin and copper 
" pans, pots and kettles, and every sonorous metallic sub- 
stance they could lay their hands on. ‘These they tied to- 
gether, and hitched bunches of them here. and there, upon 
the. poker ae and then, what with sereariting, one 
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like the Indian war-whoop, cheering, antl the thundering 
noise of the planks, grating along the. deck, together with 
the ringing and clattering of their metallic vessels, they . 

made altogether such a hideous “ rattle-come-twang,” that 

it was enoug? to raise all Chatham. All this was transact- 

ed in utter darkness. ‘The officers doubtless saw, that 

bloodshed and promiscuous death would be the consequence 

of firing among the rioters, and prudently left it to subside 

with the darkness of the night. These disorderly fellows 

would go round the decks twice, with all- this thundering 

noise and clatter, and then be silent for about half an hour, 

or until they thought Mr. Osmore had got into a doze; and 
then they would recommence their horrible serenade. At ‘ 
length Osmore became so enraged, that he swore by his © 
Maker, that he would order every marine in the ship to. 
fire in among them; but on some of the committee observ- 
ing to him that he would be as likely to kill the innocent. : 

— as “the guilty, and as they.were then silent, he went off 
again to his cabin; but within a quarter of an hour they 
| -begain their. shocking —— es pontine on at | Bro 


















- the ship. PES 
In the morning the a eame along side, and they all . 
went on board of her. When they had all gotin, and push- 
ed off from the ship’s side, and while Osmore was superin- — 
tending their departure, they all cried out, baa! baa! baal 
until they got out of hearing. The next day he betrayeda — 

disposition to punish, in some way, those prisoners that re- 
mained ; but it was remarked to him, that it was utterly im- 
possible for any of them to stop the riot, or to keep their 
disturbers quiet, and that they, themselves, were equally 
incommoded with him and his family, he therefore prudent- 
ly dropped the design. Although many of us disapproved 
of this behavior of ihe men, none of us could help laughing — 
at the noise, and its ludicrous effects. It is a facet, that the 

_ officers and marines of the Crown Prince prison ship, were 

-piore afraid of the American prisoners, than they were of 
them. ‘This last frolic absolutely cowed them. One of 
thé’ officers said to me, next day, “ Your countrymen do not 
“seem to be a bloody minded set of men, like the Portu- 
*“ guese and Spaniards ; but they have the most d—d pro- 
* yvoking unpudence t ever saw, in any men ; if they did not 
*‘ accompany it ail with peals of laughter, and i in the spirit 
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* of fun, 1 diowld: put them down as a set of ell-bout — 


1 told him that I considered the last night’s riot, not in 1 


light of a mutiny, or a serious attempt to wound or scratch 


any man, but as a high frolic, without any real malice, and 
was an evidence of that boisterous liberty in which they 
had been bred up, and arising also from their hich notions of | 
right and wrong. ‘To which the worthy Seotchman re- 
plied, “ | hate a Frenchman, a Spaniard, and a Portuguese ; 

_ “but I never can hate an American; and yet the three 
- “former behave infinitely better ; ; and give us far less trouble 
“than your saucy fellows.” Had British prisoners behaved 

n this manner, in the prison ships in the harbor of Beston, 
a —— our officers have borne it with more pa- 







are were but few prisoners now remaining, and am- 


y recruited ; and being in good spirits, the rose of 
health oon bloomed again on their manly cheeks. The 
soldiers, made prisoners in Canada, evidently gained strength, 








wretched voyage down the St. Lawrence, with their present 

appearance, the difference is striking. The wretched ap- 
_ pearance of these new made soldiers, reflects no credit on 
the British. ‘The savages of the forest never starve their 


prisoners. ‘The war department of the United States hav- _ 


ing ordered these men a portion of their pay, they appropri- 


ated it chiefly to purchase comfortable clothing, which has_ 


been productive of great good, and has probably saved the 
lives of some of them ; others squandered away their money — 
in dissipation and eambling. 


run and jump about for exercise, our men evi- — 


: acquired activity. If we compare their miserable, ema- 
ciated looks, on their arrival at Melville Prison, from their 


A becoming degree of tranquillity prevailed on Board this - 


prison ship, during my residerce init. On the 15th of Sep- 


tember, we were all sent on board the Bahama prison shi 
which Jay farther up the reach. Here we found about three 
hundred of our countrymen, who received us with kindness, 





and many marks of satisfaction. I could, at once, perceive é 


that their situation had been less pleasant than ours, in the 
Crown Prince. Little attention had been paid to cleanli- 
ness, and gambling had been carried to as great excess ad 
their nieans would admit of. They seemed to lack either 
: ble power, or the resolution of adhering to end carrying 
) into. ieee a ae wholesome Fegan. 1 never Saw a 
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€ rianeds dirty men in my life ; ane yet they were 
zed to sell their last rag to get money to game with.— 
"heir misfortune was, they had too few men of sense and re- 
‘spectability among them. :Mhey had no good committee 
men; not enough ‘to bear down the current of vice and fol- 
dy. “We dread the contagion of bad example. Some of our 
men goun resorted to: their detestable gambling tables ; and 
pursued their old vices with astonishing avidity. We seri- 
ously expostulated with our companions, on their returning 
tothe pernicious practice of gambling, after they had had — 
the virtue of refraining on beard the-Crown Prince ; and _ 
our advice induced - nearly all of them to renounce the de 
structive practice. I had read, but never saw convince 
evidence before, of gaming being a passion, that 1a 
oc proportion to the degrees of misery, until ie ee 
vies of insanity. ge 
We, new comers, introduced certain measures 
tendency to harmonize our sailors and soldiers. 
orders on board tbe Bahama arise, principally, fre > 
on board 2 a aul ber of these tye sapien ce men. 6 iu 




















and it must Be confessed that our. first crop “0k recruits, th 3 
were huddled together soon after the declaration of war, in __ 
some measure justified this notion. They were, many of 
them, idle, intemperate men, void of character and eood 
eonstitations. The high flying federal clergy, among other — 
nonsense, told their flocks that the war would demdralive 
the eT ; whereas it had the conteary effect, as it regard- 
ed the towns an hundred ‘miles from the sea coast. It ab- 
solutely picked all the rags, dirt, and vice, from our towns 
and villages, and transported them into Canada, where they 
svere either captured, killed, or ‘died with sickness, so that our 
towns and villages on the Atlantic, were cleared of idlers. 
and drunkards, and experienced the benefit of their removal. 
The second crop of recruits, in 1814, were of a different cast. 
"Whe high bounty, and the love of country, induced the: em- 
bargoed sailor to turn soldier ; to these were add 
“mmechanies, and the sons of farmers. ‘These wer 
sood habits, and of calculation. hey looked for 
their bounty of land, with a determination of settli 
farms at the cisse of the war. ‘These were mo 
they raised the character of the soldier, and of " 
"hose were the men w ho conquercd at Chip 
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in potent army of well ye ilitia, 
a twenty miles of the sea shores of N ew-E 


cella and ie ay the British atten od 
would have met them, with the bayons) * 
edge, and crimsoned its tide. 

Our captivated sailors knew nothing of thi fine ari 
they only knew the first recruits; and it is no wonder t 
viewed them as their inferiors,:as they really were. E 
the officers were, generally spéaking, auch inferior to these 
_ who closed the war... The Arserican sailor appears tobea = 
 €areless, unthinking, swearing fellow; but he is generally 
: much h better thanhe appears. He is generally marked wi 

| r, generosity, and honesty. A ship’s crew soon as: 
ilates,- and the are all brother tars, embarke 

the same ‘bottom, and in the same pursuit of interest 

_ osity or fame; while the rigid discipline of an army does 

not admit ts this assntiation and assimilation. A sailo 

therefore, greets-a sailor, as his brother; but has not. yet 

Jeary: od to greet asoldier as his brother; nor has the Ameri- 

ean soidier ever felt the fraternal attaehinent to the sailor. 

_ It should be the policy of our rulers, and military command-_ 
ers, to assimilate the American soldier and sailor; and there — 
is little doubt but that they will amalgamate in time. In 

France, the soldier looks down upon the sailor; in England, oe 

‘and in Americas, the sailor looks down on the ealdier. We 
must learn them te march arm in arm. : 
Confinement, dirtiness, and deprivations, have an evi 
eration on the mind. I have observed some who hada little 
refinement of manners, at the commencement of their ca 
tivity, and regarded the situation and feelings of others nea 
them, with complacency, but have lost it all, and sun! 
a state of misanthropy. — We, Americans, exercise too lil 
ceremony at best, but some of our prisoners lost all eferen 
and respect for their countrymen, and became m re ho 
shoul “ae a the weaker diy to get the most 
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whieh ‘material ney built Shipp, 


those sha did nothing ; or who followed up gamb- 
ship afforded striking instances of the pernicious 
eness ; and of the beneficial effects of iene 


in 1 this ship. the has been no attention cad to them ; and 
a they. are, upen the whole, as vicious in their conduct, ani as 
_ profane in their language, as any boys Leversaw. French- 
men are bad companions for American boys. ‘They can — 
teach. them more than they ever thought of in their own — 
: country: 

ge E a ee last, lpee hundred and sixty Toes ean pri- 
2sent | on board this ship. Great haanas pre- 












es on ae the Bahama. The Panes occu- 
pied her. main deck, while we occupied the lower one.— 
- When our peor fellows were tumbled from out of one ship 
into this, they had not sufficient clothes to cover their 
eN ering limbs, in this: coldest month ef the year. They were, 
ae ‘indeed, objects of compassion, emaciated, pale, sl : 
«low spirited, and their constitutions sadly broken down.— 
- heir morbid systems were not strong enough to resist any 
-- 4mpression, especially the. contagion of the jail fever, under 
| which the Danes were dying by dozens. Out of three hun- 
«  @red and sixty one “Americans, who came last on board, 
- eighty-four were, in the course of three months, buried in 
>. the surrounding marshes, the burying place of the prison 
oy ships. [may possibly forgive, but I never can forget the 
unfeeling conduct of the British, on this occasion. Why 
men on board a crowded. pri on ship, which they knew 
: infected with a mortal | ion ? Their government 
: must have known the inevita e Consequences of putting 
three bundred ‘debilita ted-imen on board an infected ship, 
where there were not enough well to attend on th 
If we, Americans, ever treated British prisone 
-. bands, in this crue] manner, the facts have ne 
 qmy ears. Here was an opportunity for redee ning 
~edreputation of the British, for the horrors of 
: ‘* Some of these were so exquisitely went as no! 
lene * fast satan in the world, mu 


- % hat (ull 
















































of hu uman bodies, which were every ‘hour pak in 
Be cs gone now pron eee and ia ra 


gininane and very ba SE man, but” is, ee 
whole, an humane one. We have more to’ praise 
biame in his conduct towards us. He is not ill dispos dl 
the Americans, generally, and wishes for a lasting. peace 
tween the twocontending nations. His mate is the reverse 
of all this, especially when he is overcharged with quc 
_ As characteristic of some of our imprudent cou 
1° insert the following anecdote. The che 


& 
oes iy prison ie lay nes to Ue 


e- 


adhered toa king of their own eaoike The comuna’ 
her was a wet tcsomé. fractious, foolish old fellow, ° who v 
continually overlooking us, and hailing our commander, 3 
inform him if any one smuggled a bottle: of rum from th 
“market boats. His Norwegians gave him no trouble ; 5 | the , 
were a peaceable, subservient people, with no fun in thei 
constitutions, nor any jovial cast in their composition. 
‘They were very different from the British or American nd 
or, who wil! mever be baulked of his fun, if the devil stand 
at the door. This imprudent, meddling old commande 
the Belleuxcean, was forever informing the officer of 
of every little pickadillo of the American prisone 
he, of course, got the hearty ill will of all the Americ 
the ship Bees He once saw a marine connive at 














and he hailed the cbisapaaer and sufoienas wie of it: an | 
the marine was immediately punished for it. This roused 
‘the Americans to revenge ; for the British soldier, or marine, 
is so much of a slave, that revenge never dare enter his 
Retaliation belongs alone to the free and daring 
a alone enjoys the ie Beis! and ae ia : 
o mie Le 
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"hier feck han that of” encreasing the shower of Lae 
s0 that this brave British tar was compelled to seek shelter 
in his eabin ; and then the potatoe-battery ceased its fire. 
‘When all was quiet, the old gentleman seized the opportu- 






nity of pushing on board of us. When he came on our 


; quarter deck, rage stopped all pewer of utterance, he foam- 
| stamped likea mad man. At length, he asked Mr. 
10w he could permit a body of prisoners under his 
command and control, to insult one of his majesty’s officers 
in his own ship ? To which Mr. Wilson replied, that he 
: use his influence to prevent a repetition of the insult, 


ee 











and he recommended moderation, but the old commander 
swore and raved terribly; when our worthy protector re- 
minded him that he was not on his own quarter deck. The 
 eoolness. of Mr. Wilson still further enraged our exasperat- 
ed neighbor, and he left the ship geceriting every one on 
boa t rd, and swearing that he would make complaint to the 
‘commodor ee 
When the prisoners saw how their own commander view- 












tocs they eould find, and I am sorry to add, pieces of coal, 
and as soon as. he left the side of the Bahama, they pelted, 
: him till he fairly skulked under cover in his own prison 





his quarter deck, when the captain of the Bahama seeing 
his folly, and knowing his. dis osition, exerted himself to 
make every American, go below, | 
cessation of potatoes. We ga 
short war, than most of the nati 
bey removed the cause fo 
against one of his. Britanick 


ae} 
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does our” ss dare e devils do, but reserve all their potax ce 


a restore harmony ; and that he was sorry that his men : 
should get into any difficulty with those of anether ship; 


ed the interference of another, they collected all the pota- 


ship. He directly drew his marines up in battle array, on 


he od ous 





- tard, Italian and Portuguese. 


acs. has eet 
, that Ne 


. were in _ We hive felt this Circe all along 
Again, the government are disposed to liberate the. soldier: 


of the oie. “Most of hee soldiers were fain h 
_ Pennsylvania and New York, and many from t 
: we st bem. union. 











Jeacues of the capital of his empire. a 
Wi i!son - to the ue in scomnens 


. moeh like “ke a they are Sane Bull all ou 
In a course ~ kind and Battorsts ae our ¢ 


conceiv ivail atieel tea ill ele you might 
to govern so many East India tygers. ‘The B 

in this river discovered this, and dreaded. thee Sombincd : 
anger; and yet the Americans are seldom or ever known. 
to carry their vengeance to blood and aia like the Span- 








A Swedish frigate - ust arrived j in the reach, to take: 
away those ood. boys, the Norwegians. King Bernadotte 
sent them two and six pence a piece, to secnre oe 
tions, and provide them with some needed articles for ¢ 
passage to Norway. A eartel is hourly expected from Ton 
don, to take home some o p soldiers. ‘The oe ar 
old Dutch 64, is prepari alk: 

aus are paved to belt 






















d of inspiring us ah joy 
ess and discontent. dt oF 












overnment of 






before the sailors, because their sufferings are great 
those of sailors, from their former mode of life and 
tions. They were farmers, or mechanics, or any thir 
seamen ; and this makes their hoses on Shi pom 2 


pes men could not bear conf 















Bar bcd 


Oks 


i ouRN Alu 


¢ deptiyptions that were gacte to landsmen. Many of 

> youthful soldiers had. not long left their native habita- 
8, and parental care, when they were captured; their 
and manners were purer than those of sailors. Such 
T a suffered not only in their health, but in their 


hes oe oo under ney ‘g emeaands miseries ; 














“were, 48 th Echt to. be, the first ohjeets of the so- 
- Hicitude of government. 

‘The prisoners were seen here: and there, collected in 
aquads, chewing together the cud of discontent, and grumb- 
ling at the imagined partiality and injustice of their “rulers. 
'These discontents and bickerings too often damped the joy 
of their prospect of. liberation from captivity. ‘he poor 
privateers’ men: had most reason for compla uining, as they 
_ found themselves. neglected by one side, and despised by the 
other. . ag 

The sufferings of soldi ay of 9) were militia, 
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) “Halifax, epee: all the 
rst. When the : 







« venge, toardk ihe SHR eho: ae allow. sacle eority. 
The eruel: deception practised.on their embarkation for Eng- 
gies peo of f going pee 5 their various miseries on sh ip- 













: wave oe the when wot a ae hell. The oar 
sailors was sufficiently distressing; but it was no 
that of the wretched landsmen, who onsidered. a 8 
times, a kind of dungeon.. The Pac ing our s¢ 
_ England, and their sufferings ¢ r thei ane, 

: gonined j in that country, ha 
‘ the} Sages nat a that age Se 













bastuasity, let him peruse the eo of the: campaigns in 
Armherst, Wolfe, Abercrombie and others ; there-+he 
find that the British soldiers: under these commanders 
mitted barbarities in the French villages, for which th 
served to be hanged. ‘I'hey even boasted of scalping th 
French. Every k body of ordinary information in New E 
land, knows that Louisbeurg could not have been t 
without the powerful aid of the New England troop 
in the historical eee: by Knox, sanctioned by general Arm- 
herst, there is only the following gentlemanlike netice of our 
countrymen. The author, captain Knox, says that the 
transport he was in, was in ntiss-stays, and was in danger of © 
being dashed to pieces on a ledge of rocks, when the master _ 
instantly fell on his knees, crying out—‘ what shall we. do 2. 
“ | vow, I fear we shall all be lost; let us go to prayers 5 
“ what ean we do, dear Jonathan? Jonatha wert forv ard 
“ mutiering to himself—Do? I vow Ebenezar, Id 
“ know what we shall do any more than thyself!” Wir 
ope one of our soldiers (who was a thorough ‘bred 
an, and had served several years on board a : of 
-—-war,and afterwsrds ina privateer,) hearing and seeing the 
helpless: state of mind whieh our poor New Englandmen — 
were under, and our skoop drawing towards the shore, called — 
out,“ -~vhy, d——n your eyes and limbs, down with h 
sails, and fet her drive a—e foremost, what the devil sig- 
nifiesiyour praying and canting now!’ Ebenezar quick: 
taking the hint, eopied to J onathan® to lower bia ned : 































soldier took 1} ; 
Knox shou! ih 
he read this extract. : 
. have frequently thought that the overaatee and he : 
“boasted British bravery and humanity, would find their 
= in ee og The treat ment these. soldiers: sige : 









It is not in the power of polls id scone in the 
r of the painter's pencil, to convey an idea of their 
-tchedness.. They were covered with rags, dirt,andver- 
un. They were, to us, objects of pity, but to all others, ob- 

f en we, their brothers, recoiled, at times, ~ 


Was any? any y design in this 2 Wie 
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enemies Sich, to impress their country with an abhor- 
c é of & Yo eheee ? How else can we account for a treatment 
ur erienced when prisoners of the 
ine ns? He the savages never starve their prisoners, nor 
wive them the use of “water. Dispirited, and every way 
sheartened, our poor fellows had, generally speaking, the 
~ aspect. of a cowardly, low spirited race of men, and muck 
inferio o the British. We here saw how wretched cireum- 
‘i stances, in a short time, debases a brave and high spirited 
man. When people from the shore visited our ship, and saw 
"our miserable soldiers, we do not wonder that they despised 
them. We sometimes had the mortification of hearing re- 
marks in the Scotch accent, to this effect: “ « So, these are 
* samples of the brave yankees that took the Guerriere and 
_ © Java; it proves toa demonstration, that teechcan fri- 
. © gates were manned with British deserters.” : 
_ ‘Phe sailors often tried to spirit up the soldiers, and to en- 
~ wourage them to cleanliness ; but it was in -vain, as most of — 
them were depressed below the elasticity of their brave 
souls; yet amidst their distress, not a man of them would 
 Jisten te proposals to enter the British service : 
- preferred death, and even wished for it. The Ameri 
a clean people in their persons, as well as in their houses. 
| oa of thems are SO poor as ie aves in hee like the Trish 3 






















n ient rooms, and se Heng 





Baan their ae transports, and even oars ‘heir pri- 
: ‘son-ships, is worse thandeath. If we, Americans, treat Brii- 
- ish prisoners as they treat ours, let it be sounded through the 
world to our disgrace. Should the war continue many years, 
J predict that few Americans will be taken alive by the 
English. 

After these poor fellows had Geotred: nieney and clothing 
from our seekers: wee becune cheerful, cleat § | 













joutiery. Weare sorry to agg 
served something repulsive Befrech | 
Oe The Lape song himse 










a hster: out tof he water. 
because they were at home; while the dispirited la 
felt himself a stranger in an enemy’s land, even among 
country men. It would be well if all our sea and te ol 


The sailor? vmod ade 







Ww ali ‘hat is gruwing up b penel our silos anil sol 
they should be constantly reminded that they are all 
dren of one and the same great family, whereof the Pres 
of the United States is Father ; that they have all heen 
taught to read the same bible, and to obey the same great i 
moral law of loving one another. I observed, with pain, 
that nothi ing vexed asailor more, than je be called by a bro-— 
ther tar, a soldier-looking son of a This term of con- — 
tempt commonly led to blows. This taal dislike bred. 
difficulties in the government of ourselves, and sometimes — 2 
defeated 0 ur best regulations 5 for it split us into parties; 
and then we behaved as bad as our superiors and rich rp 
~thren do on ‘shore, neglecting the general interest to indulge 
our own private views, and spirit of revenge. 1 thought our 
ship often resembled our republic in miniature ; for human 
nature is the same always, and only varies its aspect fror 
situation and circumstances. se 
It is now the latter endof September; the weather pretty 
pleasant, but not equal to our fine Septembers and Octobers 
in New-Ea We e are, every hour, SS eye 







































wt Tt rained, Pr not hele : per 
and being thinly clad, we were wet. to the 
ceased, our commander: + went ‘pe 
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fim, cockade and dirk. He moutied the soe uhere he 
_ strutted about, sometimes viewing himself, and now and thea 
evens. US, as af to see if Wes: too, Cestee him. boiese was 








— ists for, with the bee of Dr. Slop, ke bre a 
- round, ruddy, open and smiling countenance, expressive of 
good nature and urbanity. ‘Che crew said, that al hough 
. he was no seaman, he was a man, and a better fellow ne 
eat the king’s bread; that they were happy under his ¢ ‘com- 
. mand; and the: ‘only dread they had was, that he, or they- 
é should be transferred to another ship. Does not this prove’ 
that seamen can be better governed by kindness and good 
humor than by the’ boatswain’s cat? We would ask two of 
_ Our own naval commanders, B. and C. whether they had not 
_ better try the experiment ? We should be very sorry if the 
infant navy of our young country, should have the character 
too much severity of discipline. 'To say tha t it is res 
‘guisite is a libel on our national character. Slavish minds 
alone require the lash. : 
On board this brig were two London mechanics, recently 
sed in the streets of the capital of the English nation— 
a nation that has long boasted of its liberty and humanity. 
: ‘These cocknies wore Tong coats, drab-coloured velvet breech- 
es, and grey stockings. “They were constantly followed by 
the boatswain’s mate; who often. impr: sed his lessons, and 
xeited their activity with a rope’s end which he carried in 
hishat. The poor fellows were extremely anxious toavoid — 
‘such repeated hard arguments; and they kept at.as great a 
distance from their tyrant as possible, who seemed to. delight 
in beating them. It appeared to me to be far out-doing in 
ce cruelty, the Algerines. They: looked melancholy, and at 
times, very'sad. May America never become the greatest 


































of naval powers, if to attain it, she must allow a brutal sail- 
or to treata citizen, kidnapped from his family in the streets 
ef our. cities, worse than we use a dog. I again renes for 


the thousandth ‘time, the, eacnee are a | 


en been ashamed: that we, Aibeacaas, 
from them. When a man is il! used, it: 
sult him. One of our prisoners, who ha 
a drink of grog, took out his knife, anc 

‘was tumed the other wee cut ni on 


of 
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This exited peals ‘of laughter. 





_ When the Hee Lone 






ie oe s mate to cnt off the other g 


ter 4 Pie wee son shouts a ve. da 









i Sone could not ; al the herrers of “mpresartietee cae : 
ed on my mind. ‘This mechanic may have left a wife and _ 
children, suffering and starving, from having her husband - 
and their father kidnapped, like a negro. On the coast of Gui- . 
nea, and held in worse than negro slavery. But this is Old 
_ England, the residence of liberty and equal laws; and the 
: bulvark Se pur hols yt religion he crimes of nations are pu- + 











the snpress tint of. seamen, phe orl military punishments, 
will “ee the downfal of this aie impouies, whos 












an mens’ > Wl, with a crown on its head, a SW : 5, “5 
ene hand, aud a cup filled with the tears of ms and ore 
phans in the other. 





who ais de icust those who were ial for pes 
ing a government they detested—A man who was condemn- 
ed. to death was offered a pardon, on the condition. that. he 
would give evidence, which they knew he could give, after 
having actually given a part of his testimony, retracted it 
in open court ; his mife, who mas strongly attached to her 
Mishatd, honing prayed him on her knecs, withtcars, thathe 
would be hang wed rather than give evidence. 'The house burst 
out into a Joud andgeneral LAUGH!!! & 
_ Here was an ‘n heroic woman who leaves the wife of Brutus 
nd of behind her. If this extraordinary and 
¢ scene had taken place in the Congress 
of. America, would it have excited 
com eas ? jaan men Pee 




















“here is another Irish anecdote worth relating edu 


elt “of his torture any longer, run to ‘the officer 
iim ‘that he was in the service of Mr. — - a sus- 





a ruined. Here are traits of Spartan virtues, that a mod- 
ern Brilish house of commons are past comprehending. A. 
& stronger proof of debasement cannot well be indagiied | in the 
_ Senate of England. 
_ -‘We passed by Sheerness, ‘and, in our passage to the Nore, 
-eame near several hulks filled with convicts. We soon came 
along side the Leyden, an-old Duteh 64, fitted up with births, 
eicht feet by six, so as to contain six persons; but they were 





















pliged to. shirk wherever we could. 3 
- We found the captain of the Leyden very much such a 
- manas the commander of the Malabar. Our allowance of 
food was: as short as he could make it, and our liquor ungen- 
 erou aid we were a damn set of rebel yankees that 
al, which made us saucy. The first heutenant 
owas a kind and humane gentleman, but his captain was the 
~ peverse. ‘He would hear no complain and threatened to 
ut the bearer of them in irons. ‘ 
The countenance, and whole form of this man was indi: 
ative of malice; his: very step was that, of an abrupt and 
. me | anery tyrant. . His gloomy visage was that of an hardened 
oe - §ailor; and he bore towards us the same sort of affection 
_ which we experienced from the refugees in Nova Scotia.— 
He caused a marine to be most severely flogged for. selling 
one of the prisoners a little tobaeco, Ww hich he saved out of 
his own allowance. Th e -erew were forbidden to speak 
Sa ee of us 5 meee € 




















aay ae his men were > wider the ac nit 
swain’s lashes. In this he a, 
damned. | 


xt in Ireland a ere 16 years old was seized hae the | 


nan. The brave boy damned his sister ee a blab- . 
bing b— for now said he the cause of Ireland is betrayed 


‘nearly all filled by prisoners who came before us, so thay we. 


ae SER eas 
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. fore eaptain ‘Davie, we could discover, in a second, the 
harsh temper of the man. We at length weighed anchor, 
passed a fleet of men of war, and in a few days arri 
Plymouth harbor. 'The captain went immediately on: 
and deft the command to his worthy and humane lieute 
The next day a great many boats came off to us fille 
Cyprian dames. ‘They were, generally, healthy, ro 
ing lasses. ‘T‘heir number increased every hour, u 
were as many on board of us as there were men. In ev- 
ery man who paid the waterman half a crown hada wife; so _ 
that the ship, belonging to the bulwark of our religion, exe © 
hibited such a scene as is described by the navigators, who 
have visited the South-Sea Islands. We read, with sur- 
prise and pity, the conduct of the female sex, when Euro- 
pean ships visit the islands in the Pacific ocean ;* and we. 
are unwilling to give credit to all we read, because we; 
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ofa woman ; for female licentiousness is venggararely: wit 
nessed in the new world. ‘Friis has rendered the accounts 
of navigators, in.a degree, incredible; but we see the sar 
ae in ‘ee of ae land of christians; 


stitations, sya for their r numerous moral essays, antl ce Le po 
ne olen reader! ip _ te us islai 


the ragged Amerie prisoners, pee fest ean oe a 
oa it ! crite are we to think. of the say =f 





begga means ; neither that nor ier is a virtue in Hines 
regions.* But it is not quite so in England; there this lewd 
é rk of debasement, depravity and vice. The 
sea-ports of England, and the streets of her capital, and, in- 
deed, of all Lge os cities « are filled. with ecimcnaienie be sie ‘ 








Pie of ve cruize | in n the U. 8. ene: } 
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ff mv hilliners ; and yet this is the country of which our | 
se rend doctors, from the: pulpit, assure oad contains more 


: ‘jolepliante ; nay, more, our governor has erocké lead it to 
the world over, as being the very “ bulwark of the religion 
- ‘we profess.” If cruelty to prisoners, cruelty to their own 
g soldiers, if kidnapping their mechanics, by press gangs, if 

shocking ; barbarity be exercised towards prisoners, and if 
pen, hameless lewdness, mark and disgrace their sea-ports, 
_ their capital, and all their large cities, are the medest and 
-eorrect people, inhabiting the towns and villages of the Unit- 
_ ed States, to be affronted by being told publicly, that they 
ove less religion, less morality than the people of England ! 9 
How long shall we continue to be abused by folly and pre-_ 
umption ? We, Americans, are yet a modest, clean, and mo- 
ral people; as much so as the Swiss in Kurope; and we feel 
-obrselves offended, and disgusted when our blind guides tell 
ae y the example of the English in their manners, and 
sexual conduct. Could I allow myself to particularise the 
onduct of the fair sex, who crowd on board every recently 
ved ship, and who swarm on the shores, my readers would 
confess that few scenes of the kind could exceed it. The 
freedom of the American press will give to posterity a just 
picture of British morals, in ae so ar of Rieor ge the 3d and 
































he capture of the City of Washington ; san the burns 
its Las a with the tray : = ‘eae ae he 
. has 








fare : We and be passage im Capen JO oe Histori- 
eal Journal of the Campaigns in North America i in 1758-— 
hs Caerigaditor Wolfe has been also 5 pal at Gaspe, and the 








Mount St. Louis: the titeadae: 
alee to ransom that town and its « envir 


Wherever he went with his troops “decélatio 
Aud this, reader, was the glorious General Wol 














barbarous. nation, and our own fools have. extollall to the — 
sicies int marble monuments, and his sons. Cockburn ae 
nothing compared with this mortal plunderer and burnei 
villages and destroy er of the provisions laid up for the - 5 
women and children of the French settlements in. Arcadia. e 
-General Wolfe perpetrated this savage deed in the latter end 

of November, 1758, when the wretched inhabitants had < 
long and dreary winter before them. But Wolfe z 
were Late by the just avenger. 













last night from a scout up this river: és went to St. we 
and burnt 147 dw elling houses, 2 mass-houses, besides 
their barns, stables, out-houses, granaries, &c. He retur 
down the river about where he found a house in a thic 
forest, with a number of cattle, horses and hogs ; these 
destroyed, ‘There was fire in the chimney ; the people we 
cone off into the woods; he pursued, killed and scalped six o- 
men, brought in four, with two women and three children; 
he returaed to the house, set it on fire, thew the cattle into 
the flames, and. arrived safe with his prisoners.”—frem page 3 
230 of Captain Knox’s Historical Journal of Campaigns t ae 
North America from 1756 to 1760. "This work in two 4to. _ 
vol. is dedicated by permission: to Lieutenant General Sir 
Jeffrey Amherst, and printed in London by Dodsley be 
It has for its motto ne quid falsi, dicere audeat, ne bic vere = 
Ron audeat. eee 
Every body around: us believed that Atoms we cone 
quered, and the war over. After we had read the account a 
in the new spaper, ihe Lieutenant came down among 
talked with us on the event; and asked us if we di 
think that America would now submit and make peac 
such terms as Great Britain should propose? We a tol 
him with one voice, no! no! and that the possession of the 
whole sea-coast could not produce that effect. We explain- ge 
ed to him the situation of Washington; and’ ‘described: the | 
half built eity ; and soon convinced him that the capture of 
Washington, was by no means an event of half. the import- eee 
ance of ie ca tare of Albany, or New-York, or Balitiinore. 
We all agreed that it would make a great sound in Eng- 
land, and throughout Europe, but that it was, in fact, of lite 
tle c sonsequence te the Unirep States. Why meu aren 
lice. ae at t ahggpoctng of a eee ? oe 
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t biieck after we entered Plymouth harbor, twe 
“hundred of us were drafted to be sent to Dartmoor Prison, 
“instead of being sent, as we expected, to America. 
We were conveyed in boats, and saw, as we passed, a 
ue gocber of men of war on the stocks; and, among others, © 
the Lord Vincent, pierced for 120 guns. One of our pri- 
soners told the lieutenant that he was in that battle with 
Vincent, and of course helped him gain the victo- 
here he was now sailing by a most noble ship, (built 
n-ho ur of that» famous admiral) on his way to a doleful 
eon * This man had been pressed on board a British man 
of war, and was given up as:such ; byt i instead of being sent 
. home as ‘he ought, he was detained a prisoner of war, and 
yet this unfortunate man exposed his life in fighting for the 
ritish off Cape St. Vincents, as much as the noble Lord 
limself. Such is the difference of rewards i in ' this chequered 
world! . : 
My mind was too much épprisee with the melancholy 
prospect of Dartmoor prison, to notice particularly the 
gallant show of ships; and the beautiful scenery which the 
dock and bay of Plymouth afforded. When we landed a 
short distance from the dock, we were received by a file of 
soldiers, or rather two files, between which we marched on to 
prison. This was the first time we touched the soil of Eng- 
and with our feet, after laying under its shores nearly 3 a 
year. It excited singular and pleasant. sensations to be once 
more permitted to walk on the earth, although : surrounded by 
soldiers and ‘going to prison. The old women collected a- 
bout us with their cakes and ale, and as we all had a little 
_ money we soon emptied their jugs and baskets; and their 
 @heering beverage soon changed our sad countenances; ; 
and as we marched on we cheered each other. Qur march © 
drew to the doors and windows the enchanting sight of fair 
ladies ; compared with our dirty selves, they looked like an- 
gels peeping out of Heaven; and yet they were neither 
handsomer, or neater than our sweethearts and sisters in our 
own dear country. ae 
After we left the street, we fund the road ‘extremely dus- 
ty, which rendered it very unpleasant in w ek ese to. 
each other. Before we oot halt ere to the rison, 
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allow red us to re never once  considetie 





te . Had British prisoners been wnibebaie throne Ne 1 
- England, a butt of beer, or good cider would have been pl 
ced for them free of all expense; but Old England isn 
New-England by a great deal, whatever Governor 
may think of his adorable country of kings, bishop: 
sionary societies.* Here a fresh escort of soldie 
those who poe us from oe The Cor 


eart before all cof us had’ a ‘taste of it; he bie 4 in among 


and coun his ors mith maee | to pets US$ at Ww 


drive us away  betopil every one had his drive 
was a oe and | knew Pol what to do. Atlastt 





ae higher: ii thay he one, to think ol act at last of that = 
which they ought to have thought, and acted upon at first. — 
“They are no match for the yankees, in contrivance, or in e 
eution. This beer barrel is an on of all their ¢ cone 
in their war with America. (lea, - 
into this officer’s head I kne t; bi Riek a tet as $ soon 
as the beer barrel was driven off, we were all ready to march 
off too! And few companies of vagabonds in England € 
mar "Ses off to. prison in better agri we Rybcen one anotl 





















OR ae of. eras. "Some of our prisoners swore. pibat ers 
“marched the whole length of England, and got. into Seot- 
land. We all agreed that it was not credible that such a hi- 
deous, barren spot could be any where foundin England. 
‘Our old men-of-wars-men suffered the most. ‘Many. of or 
these had not set their feet on the earth for seven years, and 
cy had lost in a measure, the natural Cpertiion of their 


= The Fences, first taught the British nolieag. to-brew spruce beer 
at the siege of Louisbourg. The reader may find directions for mak= 
zog it in general orders issued by General Amherst in Sept. 1758. See 
Captain John Knox’s Historical Journal, Vol. I, page 184, where it. 
Pbk, one gallon of this beer costs, m molasses and all, kes than aS 


eet 
“ penny = ee a ge 
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_ These naval veterans loitered behind, at- 
guard. In ascending a hill we were some dis- 
tance. frole the main body, and by turning a corner the rear 
was concealed from the van. ‘Two young men took advan- 
tage of this, and jumpedover a wall, and lay snug under 
it; but being observed, the guard fired, which alarmed 
in front, when some iets pureed them, and seeing 





















i again, and ee fa with thelp companions 7 dsbaut 
eing: able to identify their persons. Our driver was 
remely perplexed and alarmed at our daring attempts. 
On crawling 1 up the long and ragged hill, we became wea- 
ried, and refused to walk so fast as did the guard. No pru- 
‘dent officer would have driven menon as we were driven. 
We should have rested every two or three miles.—The sun 
as sinking below the horizon w hen we gained the top of 
the hill which commanded a view of Darlincor prison. We 
sed through a smali collection of houses ealled Prince- 
svn, where were two inus. ‘lhe weather was disagreeable 
-atier. the shower, and we saw the dark-hued prisons, whose 
sombre and doleful aspect chilled our blood. Yonder, cried 
one of our companions, is the residence of four thousand five 
hundred men, and in afew minutes we shall, add to the num- 
- ber of iis wretches. Others said, in that place will be sa- 
_ erificed the aspiring feelings of youth, and the anxious ex- 
-pectations of relatives. There, said J, shall we bury all the 
designs of early emuiation. I never felt disheartened be- 
fore. 1 shed tears when I thought of home, and of my wretch- 
ed situation, and I cursed the barbarity of a people among 
whom we were driven more like hogs than fellow men and 
ebristians. 1 had weathered adverse gales with fortitude ; 
and never flinched amidst severities. “ A taught bowstring,” 
~ was always my motto; but here 1 gave way for a moment, 
to despair, and wished the string to snap. asunder and end my 
misery; for T had not even the consolation of a criminal go- 
ing to execution to brace up the cord of life and inspire hope 
beyond the grave. The idea of. lingering out a wretched 
existence in a doleful prison, dying by piece-meals, 
by thir 
























pestis by hunger, my frame exhausting 

spirits broken down by a tyrant, and by 
fortunes, I could not avoid. If death, in 
al my prison door, would enter it at o: 
goal detivercr, Ta al now v comforted ' 
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that nothing but an early religious education cou ) 
sérved ine at this, and some “other times of ~ 
destroying myself. ' 
We soon arrived at the cates or this very exinave prison, 
and were admitted into the first yard, for it had several. We 
there answered to the call of our names; and at length pass- 
ed through the iron gates to prison No.7. We request 
ihe turnkey to take-in our baggage, asit contained | 
ding; but it was neglected, and rained on during: th 
for on this bleak and drizly mountain there are not 1 | 
ninety fair days in the year. It took us several days to ‘dr 
our duds, for they merited not the name of baggage. 
‘The moment we entered the dark prison, we found our- 
selves jammed in with a multitude;,one calling us to com a 
this way, another that; some halloing, swearing and cursing, 
so that I did not know, for a moment, but wiiat 1 had died 
through fatigue and hard usage, and was actually in the re 
gions of the damned. Oh, what a horrid night I here passed 
‘The floors of this reproach to Old England were of stone, 
damp and mouldy, and smelling like a transport. Herewehad 
io lay down and sleep after a most weary march of 15 miles. © 
~ What apology can be made for not having things prepared 
for our comfort? Those who have been enslaved i in Algiers 
found things very different. The food and the lodging were ae 
an every respect superior among the Mahometans,thanamong _ 
ihese boasting christians, and their general treatment infinite- 
_ly more humane; some of our companions had been pri: 
ers among the Barbary powers, and they describe bes. 
vastly more considerate than the Engtish. 
After passing a dreadful night, we next day had ‘oppartia > 
nity of examining our prison. It had iron stancheons, like 
those in stables Yor horses, on which hammocks were hung, 
The windows had iron gratings, and the bars of the doors 
seemed calculated to resist the force of men, and of time. — 
‘These things had a singular effect on such of us, as had, from 
our childhood, associated the idea of liberty with the name 
of Old England; but a man must travel beyond the smoke 
of his own chimney to acquire correct ideas of the charae- 
ters of men, and of nations.—We however saw the worst of 
it at first; for every day our residence appeared less disa- 
greeable. ; 
Wea Onn here be ith of October and our tot was 
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‘ > Se * 
little ane us from PI mouth. These 30 men. were sent frona 
the West-Indies, and had no descriptive lists, and it was | ye- 
cessary that these men should:be measured and described as 
to stature, complexion, &e.— Capt. Shortland therefore or- 
_ dered them to be shut up in the prison No. 6. ‘This was a 
more cold, dreary and comfortless place than No. 7. Uheir 
was nothing but the cold damp stones; and being 
arkness they dare not walk about.. These 30 men 
aNd imprisoned at Barbadoes; and the y had supposed 
> that. ‘they arrived at this famous birth place of liberty, 
_ they should not be excluded from all her etetihak. They had 
_ suffered much at Barbadoes, and they expected a different 
treatment in England; but alas! Captain Shortland at once 
. dissipated thaifflusiony id shewed himself what Britons real- 
ye are. The next morning they were taken up to Captain 
rtland’s office to be described, and marked, and number- 
Ine of the thirty, an old and respectable Captain of an 
: “American ship, complained of his usage, and told Shortland 
that he had been several times a prisoner of war, but never 
experienced such barbarous treatment before. The man only 
- replied that their not having their beds was the fault of the 
Turnkey ; as if that could ever be admitted as an excuse 
amon g military men. [0 For a minute description of Dart- 
moor Prison see the engraving. | 
Dartmoor is a dreary spot of itself; iti is rendered more 
#0 by the westlerly | winds blowing from the Atlantic ocean, — 
wh ch have the same quality and effects as the easterly wind, 
- blowing from the same ocean, are known tt ive in New- 
By gland. This high land receiv es the sea mist and fogs 5 
and they settle on our skins with a deadly dampness. 
‘Here reigns, more than two thirds of the year, “ihe Scotch 
- mist,” which is famous to a prove erb. This moor affords noth- 
ing for subsistence or pleasure. — ‘Rabbits cannot live on it. 


Be Birds fly from it; ome it is Acalicete i to the belief 
of the most vulgar, wh | 








































American prisoners ; and herealter Ay: be distinely 
tormented spirit of the bloody Capt. Shortland, clan cin 
ehains, weeping, wailing and gnashing hi teeth! Iti 
that the market people have not suffic 7 
» this moor in the night. hey are alway: 

eer owss by ip 3 light, not baving thc ote 
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dias Before the bloody massacre of.our countrymen, this 
unhaliowed spot was believed, by common superstition, » 
belong to the Devil. 

Certain it .is, that the common. people in this peichia ge 
hood were impressed with the notion that Dartmoor was a 
place less desirable to mortals, and more under the influen oe 
of evil spirits, than any other spot in England. I shall onl 
say, that I found it, take it all in all, a less disagreeal | 
son than the ships; the life of a prudent, industrious, | well _ 
behaved man might here be rendered pretty easy, fora prison 
life, as was the case with some of our own countr ymen, and 
some Frenchmen; but the young, the idle, the giddy, fun 
ome youth cenerally reaped such fruit as he sowed. 
Gambling was the wide inlet to vice™and disorder; and in 
this Frenchmen took the lead. 'These men would play away oe 
every thing they possessed beyond the clothes to keep them. 
decent. They have been known to game away a month’s) 
provision; and when they had lost it, would shirk and steal 
for a_month after for their subsistence. “A man with some | 
money in his pocket might live pretty well through the day 
in Dartmoor Prison > there being shops and stalls where — 
every littie article could be obtained; but added to this we 
had a good and constant market ; and the bread andmeat 
supplied by government were not baa and as good I presume = 
as that given to British prisoners by. our own government 
had our lodging and prison-house been equal to our food, 
ver should have.complained. The establishment was bless 
ed with a good man for a physician, named M‘Grath, at 
Irishman, a tall, lean gentleman, with one eye, but of a 
and good heart. We never shall cease to admire his dis 
_ tion, nor forget his humanity. y 

The Frenchmen and our prisoners did not agree very well. 
They quarelled and sometimes fought. and they carried their 
difference 3 to thatdength, that it was deemed proper to erect 
a wall to separate them, like so many game cocks, in differ- 
ent yards. When this Depot was garrisoned by Highland- 
ers, these Scotchmen took part with the Americans against 
the French. Here the old presbyterian principle of affinity 
operated against the papal man of sin. It cannot be denied 
that there is.a. deep rooted hatred between the Briton and 

the Prenchman, id 

| atm oor Prison, cee cade contain eh OE 
rf le White cockade ; their object seemed to be 
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ie to converse eit Nae prisoners, and to persuade them io de- 
elare for Louis 18th; but they could not prevail; the French- 
men shouted vive V’Empercur! Their attachment to Bona- 
parte was remarkably strong. He must have been. a man 
of wonderful powers to attach all ranks so strongly to him. 
Before the officers left the place, these Frenchmen hoisted up 
a 2 dog with the white cockade tied under his tail. Soon 
| s the French officers, who appeared to be men of some 
consideration, left the prison. — 
I have myself had nothing particular to complain of ; but 
the prisoners here speak of Captain Shortland as the most 
detestable of men; and they bestow on him the vilest ahd 
most abusive epithets. ‘I'he prisoners began to dig a hole 
under prison No. 6 6,"and had made considerable progress 
towards the outer wall, when a man, who came from New- 
 buryport betrayed them to Capt. Shortland. his man had, 
~ it was said, changed. his name in America; on account of for- 
gery. Be that as if may, he was sick at Chatham where we 
paid him every attention, and subscribed money for procur- 
mg him the means of comfort. Shortiand gave him two 
_ guineas, and sent him to freland; or the prisoners would have 
: hanged him for a traitor to bis countrymen. The hypocritical 
scoundrels excuse was conscience and humanity; for he 
da. Shortland that we intended ito murder him, and every 
one. else in the neighbourhood. Shortland said he knew 
; better 5 ; that “ he was fearfulof our escaping, but never had 
* any apprehensions of personal in jury from an American ; 
that they delighted in plaguing him and contriving the 
 “ jneans of escape; but he never saw a cruel or murderous 
= disposition in any of them.” 

The instant Capt. Shortland sioversd the attempt to 
escape by digging a subterraneous passage, he drove all the 
prisoners into the yard of No. 1, making them take their bag- 
gage with them; and in a few Geys after, whe: 
they might have begun ret te pt had 
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so he kept moving them from one prison 40, ‘th 
took great eredit to himself for his contrivance; 
vay he harrassed our poor fellows until the « 

arrival at the prison. He had said that he 


than ten Haws ‘ata times a iis wa sa 
solved not voluntarily to endure’; for a 
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mocks and: furniture ata every little article, was 
ble grievance; and the more the prisoners appear ea paver 
ed, the greater was the enjoyment of Captain Shortland. It 
was observed that whenever, in these removals, there were 
much jamming and sqveezing and contentions for places, it — 
gave this man pleasure ; but ‘that the ease and comfort’ 
prisoners gave himpain. ‘The united opinion of the Pp 
ers was, that he was a very bad hearted man. He would oft- 
en stand on the military walk, or in the market square, when- | 
ever there was any difference, or tumult, and enjoy the 
scene with malicious satisfaction. He appeared to delight 
in exposing prisoners in rainy weather, without sufficient — 
reason. ‘This has sent many of our poor fellows to the 
grave, and would have sent more had it not been for the be- 
nevolence and skill of Dr. M‘Grath. We thought Mil er 
and Osmore skilled im tormenting ; but Shortland exceeded 
them both by a devilish deal. a he prisoners related to me 
several instances of cool and deliberate acts of torment, dis- 
graceful to a government of christians; fer the character 
and general conduct of this commander could not be. con- 
cealed from them. He wore the British colours on h 
house, and acted under this emblem of sovereignty. : 
it was customary to count over the prisoners twice 
week ; and aiter the sweepers had brushed out the prisoz 
the ouard would send to inform the commander that t 
were. all ready for his inspection. On these occasions, Sh 
land very seldom emitted. staying away as long as he pos 
bly could, merely to vex. the prisoners ; and they at 1} a 
expressed their sense of it; for he would keep them s and. — 
ing until they were wary. At last they determined not to 
submit to it; and afer waiting a sufficient time, they made 
a simultaneou ; rush forward, and so forced their passage back — 
into their pr rison-house. 'To seauies ae act, she id st 






















pric: _ cee our ob Katinacy Hie, Ceptain Pant to re- 
Jax ; and after that, he came to inspect the prisoners, as soon — 
. ‘were Che si pat fy ta was se - = 


; ae a eres al most 
rever we enous, they 8 were 
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Fecnemalle. wet. We represented this to Capt. Shortland ; 
and to our complaint was added that of the worthy and hu- 
mane Dr. M‘Grath; but it produced no effect ; so that to the 
ordinary miseries of a prison, we, for a long time endured 
_ the additional one of wet lodgings, which sent any of 0 our 
__ countrymen to their graves. 

- We owe much to the humanity of Dr. M‘Grath, a very 
~ worthy man, and a native of Ireland. Was M‘Grath com- 
mander of this Depot, there would be no difficulty with the 
prisoners. ‘They would obey bim through affection and res- 
pect ; because he considers us rational. beings, with minds 
cultivated like his own, and susceptiile of sratitude, and 
bituated todo, and receive acts of kindness; whereas the 
great Capt. Shortland considers us all as a base set of men, 
ae degraded below the rank of Englishmen, towards whom 
nothing but rigor should be extended. He acted on this 

false idea ; and has like his superiors reaped the bitter fruit 

of his own ill judged conduct. He might, by kind and re- 
spectful usage, “have led the Americans to any thing just and 

us honorable; but it was not in his power, nor all the Captains 

4 is nation, to force them to acknowledge and quietly -— 
mit to hist ariak 
- Dr. M*Grath was a very worthy man, and every ‘aeoner 
. ved him; but M‘Farlane, his assistant, a Scotchman, was 
the reverse; in dressing, or bleeding, or in any operation, he 
would bandle a prisoner with a brutal roughness, that con- 

: veyed the idea that he was giving way to the feelings of re- 

‘venge, or national | hatred.* Cannot a Scotchman testify 






















ioe Lest some mi edospect, that 1 fave, recor é 1d this rough treat- 
oe ~ment of the sick by an individual, as casting unjustly a. reflection on 
many, I shall here subjoin a passage from a “Journal of a tour and re- 
“sidence in Great Britain during the years 181 ad 1811 by a-French © 
‘Traveller—a very popular work in England and : uch commended - 
ews there. ‘The reader will spiel that he i s mach se< 
mn we are: “4 have been carried, says the rave 


















tions. 1 shall folate Shae T saw. The physician sole att a 
a large hall on the ground floor, with a register before him | : 
- doors to be opened ; a crowd of miserable objects, w , 
and ee ences ea she: wall 5 he ior -d inte 
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his unnatural loyalty to the apeweet reigning family. of oo 
land without treating an American with cruelty and con- 
tempt. 

Dr. Dobson, the superintendant physician of the Hospital- 
ship at Chatham, was a very worthy and very skilful gentle- 
man. We, Americans, ought never to forget his goodness 
fowards us. Some of us esteem him fall as high as Dr. | 
M‘Grath, and some more highly. They are both however, 
worthy men, and deserve well of this country. There is noth- 
ing men vary more in than in their opinion of and attachment 
to physicians. Dobson and M‘G rath deserve medals of gold, 
and hearts of gratitude, for their kind attention wv us alle 3" 






Yes, Sir, but I grow worse and worse, , and”—That is ial you Sete os 


must go on with it. “* But Sir, indeed, I cannot.” Enough, enough, 
good woman, I cannot listen to you any more ; many patients to get 
through this morning—never do to hear them talk —go and take your 


draught.—The Catarrh woman made way for a long train of victims | 


of corruption, cases of fever, dropsy, scrofula, and seme disorders pe- 
cular to women, detailed without any ceremony before young stu- 
dents. This melancholy review of human infirmities was suddenly 





mterrupted by. the unexpected entrance of a surgeon, followed by se- 
veral young men, carrying a piece of bloody flesh on a dish. ‘+e 
eurtous case,” ‘they exclaimed, placing the dish on the table ; “an Os- aes 
sification of the lungs !—Such a one, who died yesterday—just open-— 
ed. This is the state of his lungs.—See these white needles, like i 
bones, shooting through here and there ; most curious indeed.”— 

Then they handled, and cut open, and held up between the eye and 
the light, these almost palpitating remains of an human ereature who 
breathed yesterday. The symptoms of his disorder, and the circum- 












stances of his death, were freely talked over, and accurately describ- 


ed in the hearing ob the consumptive patients, who. felt, I dare ‘sayy 


the bony needles pricking their own lungs at every breath they drew, we 


and seemed to hear their own sentence of death pronounced. — 
The women being despatched, 20 or 30 male spectres came in, and i, 
underwent the same sort of summary examination. The only case 1 
recollect was that of a man attacked with violent palpitations, ac- 
companied with great pain in the shoulders. His heart was felt beat- 
ing hard through the sternum, or even under the ribs on t right side. 
*¢ His heart has moved from its place!” The unhappy man thrown 
back on an arm chair—his breast uncovered—pale as death—fixed 
his fearful eyes on the physicians, who successively came to feel the _ 
pulsations of the breast, and reason on the cause. They seemed to 
me fo agree among themselves, that the heart had been pushed on one 
1 augmen iiation of the bulk of the viscera ; ue that an 
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CHAPTER vw. 


_ The establishment of oe at Chatham is broken 
np, and the last of the prisoners were marched from Ply- 
_ mouth to this place, the 30th of November. ‘They were 
~ marched from ihat place to this, in one day, half leg deep 
jn mud. Some lost their shoes ; others, to preserve them, 
took them off, and carried them in their hands. When they 
arrived here, they were indeed objects of pity ; ; neverthe- 
less they were immediately shut up in a cold, damp prison, 

without any bedding, or any of the ordinary conveniences, 
until they could be examined and described in the comman- 

' der’s books ; after which they were permitted to mix with 
the rest of their countrymen. We found many of them, the 
day after their arrival, unable to walk, by reason of their 
too long protracted march, in a very bad road. A prudent 
drover would not have risked his cattle by driving then 
through such a road ina few hours. Such a thing never was 


ie done in America, with British prisoners. 


“J find all the prisoners here deeply exasperated against 
Captain Shortland, and too much prejudiced to hear any 


thing in his favor. I presume they have reason for it. As 





~ J have but just arrived, I have had but little opportunity of 
seeing and judging his conduct. Instead of his being a bad 
hearted man, I am disposed to believe that the fault is in his 
ane alti: and education. i suspect that he is a man 


ar host Bk when he was callea b ck from the door, and 
cvpeing, prescribed! - ver! 
The medical men next. proceeded C visit the resident patients. | 
flowed, “The apartments were clean and spacious, and the sick not 
crowded, which is no doubt of the greatest importance. I was shock- 


ed, ge eh wih the same Ppa ice of re io cies ape 
| Son ae sie is, . 








an le long pe ces lits ow gemit le malheur, 
; A tctimes “des secours plus que de la douleur, 
ose we. en courant Bhi sa roe € ee 








Dibiesk oy its  tiberality, cana ;: 
mouth ef two witnesses all thing 
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of narrow views ; that he has not sufficient information, or 
capacity, toform a right judgment of the peculiar cast and 
character of the people under his charge. He has never, 
perhaps, consider red, that these descendants of Englishmen, 


brought up in, if we may speak so, intinn freedom; on which 
freedom has been superinduced an education purely demo- | 
cratic, in schools where degrading punishments are un. 
known; where if a schoolmaster exercised the severity 
common in English and German schools, they would tie the 
muster’s hands ‘with his own bell-rope. He has never consi-. 
dered that our potent militia choose their own officers ; and 
that the people choose all their officers and leaders from a- 
mong themselves; and that there are very few men indeed, 
none, perhaps, in New:<Bneland, who would refuse to shake 
hands with a decent yeoman. It is probable that Captain 
Shortland has never once reflected that there are fewer 
grades of men between the lowest white man under his 
charge and the highest in America, than there are between 
him and the highest ranks in England. He has never con- | 
_ sidered the similarity between the ancient Roman republi- _ 
ean, and the republican of the United States of Ameriea; 
nor why both republics deemed it abhorrent to inflict stripes 
on their citizens. Shortland had not suffieient sagacit: a6 
discover that playfulness, fun and frolic, formed a strong 
traitin the character of the American sailor’ and militia 
man, for they had hardly become, what is called in Europe, 
soldiers ; drilling and discipline had not obliterated the free 
and easy carriage of a bold and. fearless Yankee. | hee 
Sir Guy Carlton, afterwards Lord Dorchester, was Gov- 
ernor of Canada, during the revolutionary war, and proved 
himself a wise man._ He penetrated the American charae- 
ter, and treated the American prisoners captured i in Canada, 
accordingly ; and by doing so, he came near 
our ny 5 ; for our pa were softened 



























st. Sir Guy. Cariton.. He knew the. ee ae qd 
neni; ; and was Ped leite that a shness bed 


ted Wy their votes, at pleasure ; add ‘a this, that 
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- several of the p prisoners had the title of captain in theirown 
country. Had the commander of Dartmoor Prison been an 
old woman, the Americans would have respected her sex 
and years, and obeyed her commands ; but they despised 
and hated Shortland, for his deficiency of head, heart, and 
education ; from all which originated those sad events which 
have disgraced one nation, and exasperated the other for- 
ever. Shortland may be excused, when it is considered 
that England lost her colonies by not studying the Ameri- 
can character; and the same inattention to the natural ope- 
rations of the human heart, is now raising America gradu- 
ally up to be the first naval power on the terraqueous globe. 
And thus much for contempt. 
‘There was an order that all lights should be put out by 
eight o'clock at night, in every prison; and it was doubtless 
proper; but this order was carried into execution with a ri- 
gor bordering on barbarity, On the least glimpse of light 
discoverable in the prison, the guard would fire in amongst 
us; and several were shot. Several Frenchmen were wound- 
ed, ‘This story was told—that a French captain of a priva- 
teer, the night after he first came, was undressing 
his hammoek, when the sentry cried, “ Out lights} Po The 
Frenchman not understanding English, keptit burning; the 
sentry fired, and scattered his brains over the place; but 
this did not occur while I was there ; but this 1 aver, that 
several were shot, and I wondered that many were not kil- 
led. I was shocked at the barbarity of the order. 
About this time, the Derbyshire militia were relieved by 
a regiment of regulars, who had been in Spain. They were 
chiefly Irish; and treated us better than we were treated by 
the militia. "They had infinitely. more generosity and man- 
liness, as well as ~ intelligence. ‘They acted plays in 
the cock loft. of No. 5. They. bave good music, and tole- 
rable scenery ; and charge six pence for admission, to defray 
the expense. “'T’his is a very pleasant way of making the 
British soldier forget his slavery ; and the American prisoner 
his. bondage. ‘These generous hearted Irishmen Nghe 
times give us a song in honour of our nave 
how we did long to ‘be at liberty, when wethea 
honour of the: Constétation and of the U nited Sta 
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turn to the United States; this has occasioned us to write 
fetters to our friends and connexions ; but Captain Short- 
land is very jealous on this head ; he will not allow us te 
write to any of the neighbouring country people. ‘The Eng- 
lish dare not trust their own people, much more the Ameri- 
can captives. ‘ 

This is the latter part of the month of November ; - and : 
the weather has been generally rainy, dark, dismal and fog- 
gy. Sometimes we could hardly see the sentinels on the 
walls. Sorrow and sadness within ; gloom, fog, or drizzly 
rain without. If the commissioners at Ghent do not soon — 
make peace, or establish an exchange, we shall be lost to 
our country, and to hope. ‘The newspapers now and then 
enliven us with the prospect of peace. We are told that 
growing dissentions at Vienna will induce Great Britain to 
get rid of her transatlantic enemy, in order to combat those 
nearer home. Whenever we see in the newspapers an ar- © 
ticle captioned “ News from Ghent,” we devour it with our 
eyes; but instead of substance, generally find it empty 
wind. Weare wearied out. I speak for myself; and I 
hear the same expression from others. W inter is commencing 
to add to our miseries. Poor clothing, miserable lodgings 
poor, and inadequate food, long dismal nights, darkness, foul 
air, bad smells, the groans of the sick, and distressed ; the 
_ execrations and curses of the half distracted prisoner, the 
unfeeling conduct of our keepers and commander— —all, all, 
all conspire to fill up the cup of our sorrow; but we “hope 
that one drop will not be added after it is brim full ; for then 
_ it will ran over, and death will follow! 3 

_ December. Nothing new, or strange, worth recording ; 
every day, and every night brings the same sad pieture, the 
same heart sinking impressions. Until now, 1 could not be- se 
lieve that misfortune and confinement, with a depriv: 
the accustomed food, ease and liberty enjoyed in ou 
dear country, could have wrought such a change in the h 
man person. ‘The young have not only acquired wrinkle 
but appear dried up, and contracted in body and mind. — cae 
ean easily conceive that a few generations. of the’ ‘human 

ecie , passed 4n such misery and confinement, would pros 
a taee of beings, very inferior to what we now are. 
r, however, suffers less in appearance than vc 
for. my short cruise in a privateer, does not ene oe 
he name of a sailor. How often sii I vey 
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edn my Fash adventure! ‘To leave the house of plenty, 
surrounded with every thing comfortable, merely to change 
the scene, and see the watery world. ‘I'o quit my pater- 
nal roof, half edueated, to dress wounds, and cut off the 
limbs of those who might be mutilated, was about as mad a 
scheme as ever giddy youth engaged in. But repining will do 
no good. I must not despair, but make the best of my hard 
lot. If I have lost a portion of ordinary education, | have 
passed the severer school of misfortune ; end should I live 
to return to America, I must strive to — these hardships 
to the best advantage. He who has not met adversity, has 
not seen the most profitable part ef human life. 

There were times, during my captivity, especially in the 
long and cheerless nights, when home, and all its endear- 
ments, rushed on my mind; and when I reflected on my 

_. then situation, I burst into ian and wept aloud. It was 
- then | was fearful that 1 should lose my reason, and never 
- recover it. “Many a time have I thought myself into a fe- 
~ ‘ver, my tongue covered with a furr, and my brain seemed 
burning up within my skull. It was company that preserv- 
ed me. Had I been alone, [ should have been raving dis- 
. tracted. J had committed no crime ; I was in the service 
ee my country, in a just and necessary war, declared by the 
_ peopie of the ‘Unirep States, through their representatives. 
iu Congress, and proclaimed to the world by our supreme 
ecutiv acer, Janes Madison. On this subject, 1 can- 
yremarking the i ignorance of the people of England. 
In their newspapers, and in their conversation, you wiil con- 
stantly find this idea held up, that the war was the work of 
Kir. Madison and Bonaparte. This shows their ignorance 
-. of the affairs of our country. ‘They are too ignorant to 
talk with on the constitution of our government; and on 
4he character and conduct of our administration. It is no 
wonder that they are astonished at our victories, by sea and 
by land, when they are so totally ignorant of our country, ae 
of its endless resources, of its invincible republican spi 
its strong government, founded on the affections of the 
ple; and of the vigor, and. all commanding: intellect 
pervades and directs the whole. Te 

On the 28th of this month, Deeember, 1815, 
wived here that a treaty of peace was signed 
stant, at Ghent. After 72. momenta stupor, 
Ff joy burst saan from every — of 
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through the prison; and peace ! peace! peace! echoed 
throughout these dreary regions. ‘I'o know that we were 
soon to return home, produced a sensation of joy beyond the 
_ powers of expression! Some screamed, hollowed, danced, 
_ Sung, and capered, like somany Frenchmen. Others stood 
in amaze, with their hands in their pockets, as if doubtful of 
its truth. In by far the greater part, however, it gave a 
sie of health and animation to the wan cheek of the half - + 
sick, and, hitherto, cheerless prisoner. Some unforgiving _ 
spirits hail the joyful event as bringing them nearer the pe- 
riod of revenge, which they longed to exercise on some of 
their tyrannical keepers. Many who had meditated es- 
cape, and had hoarded up every penny for that event, now 
brought it forth to spend in celebration of their regular de- 
liverance. Even hard hearted Shortiand appeared to bend 
frum the haughty severity’of his jailor-like manner, and can 
now speak to an American. as if-he were of the same species 
with himself. He has even allowed us to heist our national 
colors on these prisons ; and appears not to be offended at 
the sound of mirth and hilarity, which now echoes throngh- 
out these extensive mansions. I say extensive, for I sup- — 
pose the whole of these prisons, yards, hospitals, stores and 
houses, are spread over twenty acres of ground, [See the 
plate.] ner 
We calculate that the ratification of the treaty by 
President of the United Siatcs, will arrive in Eng: I 
Ist of April, at which period there will not be an Am 
jeft in this place. ‘Ihe very thoughts of it kee ‘ust 
sleeping. Amidst this joy for peaee, and for the nea 
pect of our seeing, once more, our dear America, there is n: 3 | 
a man among us but feels disposed to try again the tug oF Ges 
war with the Britons, should they impress and flog oursea- | 
mien, or instigate the savages of the wilderness to sealpand =~ 
_ tomahawk the inhabitants of our frontiers. ‘This war, and - 
his harsh imprisonment, will add vigor to our arms, should 
~ the people of Ameriéa again declare, by their representa- 
tives in congress, that individual oppression; or the nation’s 
wrongs, render it expedient to sail, or march against a foe, 
108se fender mercies are cruelty. We can tell our country- 
we return home, what the Britons are, as their 
tell ihe English what the Americans: ares— 
is shall 2 Lye know them.” 
eaders to cariee: the historical jowrnat 
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of the. campaigns of 1759, ‘by Capt. Knox, where the inimor 
tal Wolfe cut “auch a glorious figure in burning the houses, 
and plundering the wretched peasantry of Canada. He says, 
“'The detachments of regulars and rangers, under Major 
Scott and Captain Goreham, who went down the river on 
the Ist instant, are returned. They took a great quantity 
of black cattle and sheep; an immense deal of plunder, such 
as houschold stuff, books and apparel, burnt above eleven hun- 
dred houses, and destroyed several hundred acres of corn, 
beside seme fishertes, and made sixty prisoners ;’—and this 
just before winter! Have we, Americans, ever been guilty 
of such deeds ? Yet we, Yankees, have been taught from 
our childhood to eulogize Wolfe, and Amherst, and Monck- 
fon, and to speak in raptures of the glorious war in 1759, 
when British soldiers joined the savages in seniping: French- 
men! 

During this month, a number of prisoners have sap sent 
to this prison from Plymouth. They came here from Hal- 
ifax ; they were principally seamen, taken out of prizes, 
| which the English retook. ‘They all make similar com- 

plaints of hard usage, bad and very scanty food, and no at- 
_ tention to their health or comfort. ‘There are now, at this 
depot, about Tiweniy-Three Hundred and Fifty Americans, 
who were impressed, previously to the war, into the British 


- service, by English ships and English press-gangs. They 





are the stoutest and most hardy looking men in the prison. 
This is easily accounted for. When the British go on 
board an American merchant ship to look for English sail- 
ors, they adopt one easy rule, viz.—they select the stout- 
est, most hardy, and healthy looking men, and swear that 
they are Englishmen. After they have selected one of 
these fine fellows, it is in vain that he produces his protec: 
tion, or any other evidence a: hee American birth and citi- 
menship. -— Zo ages | 

We learn from these seamen, that as soon 
on board the British men of war, they are 
the length of time they have been at sea; and 
the knowledge and experience they appear. 
are stationed ; ; and if they grumble at the ¢ 
. them, they are called mutinous rascals, and thre: 
the cat; the warrant officers are charged to ¥ 
elosely, lest they should aitempt to— pervert 1c 
a “aah ome them from send ig, etter from the 
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friends. Should any letters be detected on them, the sail- 
ors are charged, on pain of the severest punishment, to de- 
liver them to some of the commissioned officers. aie 

If they complained of their hard fate to their messmiates, 
they were liable to punishment, and if they attempted to re- _ 
gain their liberty, and were detected, they were stripped, 
tied up, and most cruelly and disgracefully whipped, like a 
negro slave. Can any thing be conceived more humiliating 
to the feelings of men, Hira and brought up as we all are ? 
Can we ever be cordial friends with such a people, even in 
tine of peace? Will evera man of our country, or his chil- 
dren after him, forgive this worse than Algerine treatment ? 

Several of the most intelligent of these impressed men 
related to me the particulars of the treatment, they, at va- 
rious times, received; and { had committed them to paper ; 
but they are too mean, low and disgusting to be recorded. 
The pitiful evasions, unworthy arts, and even falsehoods of 
some captains of his Britannic majesty’s line of battle ships, 
when a seaman produced his protection; or offered to prove | 
his nativity, er identify his person, as marked in his descrip- : 
tive roll, were such, as to make me bless my stars that I d 
not belong to their service. ‘There’ were, however, som 
instances of noble and generous conduct; which came up — 
to the idea we, once, entertained of English honor, before 
the solid bullion of the English naval character was beaten __ 






~ into such thin, such very thin gold leaf, as to gild so many = 


_. thousands of their epauletted seamen. The officers of the 
Poictiers were spoken of with respect; and, by what leould 
learn, the smaller the vessel, the worse treatment was expe- a 
rienced by our prisoners, and impressed seamen; yeur little 
big-men being always the greatest tyrants. Among these 
small fry of the mistress of the ocean, “ you damned Yankee 
rascal,’ was a common epithet. Our own land officers had 
often to remark, when they came in contact with the British, 
especially in the night, as at Bridgewater, and at the re- 
pulse at Fort Erie, that the British colonels and other offi- 
cers, were heard repeatedly to use expressions of this sort- 
. “No quarter to the damned yankees!” “Form! Form! for 
the damned yankees are close upon us!” Colonel Drum- 
: ast words, when he surmounted the rampart at Fort 
in the like style of language. How many lives 
. <i of epee cost the —— 
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at they have been lashed to the gang-way, and most se- 
verely whipped, even to the extent of three dozen, for re- 
fusing to do, what the captain ofa British man of war called 
_ “ranir DuTY !” Some of these men have replied, “ it is m Wy] 
: duty to serve my own eountry; and fight against its ene- 
“mies ;” and for saying so, have been farther abused.. Have 
ever the French, Spaniards, Portuguese, Italians, Germans, 
Dutch, Danes, Sivedos, Russians, Prussians, ‘Turks, or 4/- 
gerines treated American citizens in this way? And yet 
our federalists can never bear to hear us speak, in terms of 
resentment, against ‘‘ the bulwark of our religion.” O, Ca- 
leb ! Caleb! Thou hast a head and so has a beetle.* 

We had all more or less money from the American gov- 
ernment ; and some of the impressed men brought money 
with them. ‘This attracted the avaricious spirit of our 
neighbors; so that our market was filled, not only with ve- 
setables, but animal food. There were also seen in our mar- 
ket, piles of broad cloth, boxes of hats, boots, shoes, and 
_ many other articles. ‘I'he greatest pick-pockets of all were 
the Jews, with their smatehes, seals and trinkets, and bad 

“Books. A moral commander would have swept the prison 

yard clean of such vermin. The women who attend our 

_ market are as sharp as the Jews, and worse to deal with; 
for a sailor cannot beat them down as he can one of these 
swindling Israelites. Milk is cheap, only 4d. per gallon, 
but they | know how to water it. 









The language and phraseology of these dearket cample are 


very rude. When puffing off the qualities of their goods, 
when they talk very fast, we can hardly understand ‘them. 
They do not speak near so good English as our common 
market people do in America. The best of them use the 
‘pronoun he ina singular maanner—as can he pay me? Can he 


- 


_ ehange ? For can you pay me? Oryou change? Tam ful- 


ay of ¢ ‘opinion with those who say that the American people 







a." When we have read in the American newspa: re) 
times reached Dartmoor prison, the speeches and 
governor of Massachusetts, some of us have blushed 
“tion of our native state. “Th hat state which once took 
opposition to Britain ; and that Boston, once conside 
Hberty, has become among us, a name of reproach. 
effects of an unprincipled faction—a faction tha 
by these Britons, who expected their assist 
and founding “ the kingdom of Ney-Englonh 
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hues éollectiv ely, as 4 nation, speak the English language 
with more purity than the Britons, taken collectively. Ey- 
ery man or boy of every part of the United States would be © 
promptly understood by the men of letters in London; but 
‘every man and Loy of “Old England would not be promptly - 
understood by the lettered men in the capital towns of Ame- 
rica. Is it not the bible that has preserved the purity of 
our language in America? These English men and w 
men do not speak with the grammaticai correctness of < 
people. As to the Scotch, their barbarisms that are to be - 
found even in print, are affrontive to the descendants of Eng- 
lishmen. Where, among the white people of the United 
States, can we find such shocking barbarities as we hear 
_ from the common people of Scotland? And yet we find 
that the Prince Regent is at the head of an institution for 
perpetuating the unwritten language to the highlanders. We | 
shall expect to hear of a similar umdertaking, under the — 
‘same patronage, for keeping alive the language of his dear — 
allies, the Kiciapoos and Pottcnettemies ! ! for the language — 
of slaves or savages, are the needed props of some of the 
thrones in Europe. a : 
f am sorry to remark that the h sinks holy-days hat 
been recently marked with ne sme all. degree of intoxicat 
and its natural consequence, guarrelling among the prisone 
'The news of peace; and the expectation of being soon fre 
from all restraint, have operated to unsettle the minds of the 
most unruly, and to encourage riot. Drinking, carousing, 
and noise, with little foolish tricks, are now too common.— 4 
en one took off a shutter, or blind, from a window of No. 
6, and as the persons were not delivered up by the standing 
committee, Captain Shortland punished the whole, college: ae 
fashion, by stopping the market, or as this great man was 
pleased wittily to call it, an embargo. JAG adie the 1 me 
were given up to Shortland who 1€ 
for ten days. 
T’o be a cook is the most disagr ( ous of- 
fice at thisdepot. They are always si ented” patched and 
hated, from an apprehension that they defraud the prisoner 
of his just allowance. One was flogged the other day fer 
skimming the fat off the soup. The grand Vizier’s office at 
Censtantinople, i is not more dangerous than a cook’s, at this 
prison, pate. are collected four or five thousand hungry 
Ameri iberty. The prisoners take it upon 
elves to punish these pot-skimmers i in their own Way: oe 
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We have j in this collection of prisoners, a gang of hard- 
er fellows, who call themselves “ ramp rouGH ALLIES.” re 
They have assumed to themselves the office of accuser, c 

_ judge and executioner. In my opinion, they are as great 

villains as could be collected in the United States. ‘They 

appear to have little principle, and as little humanity, and 
many of them are given up to every vice; and yet these 

_ragamuffins have been allowed to hold the séalc and rod of 

justice. These rough allies make summary work with the 

‘accused, and seldom fail to drag him to punishment. I am 
wearied out with such lawless anti-American. conduct. 

January 30th. The pricipal conversation among the most 
considerate is, when will the treaty be returned, ratified ; for 
knowing the high character of our commissioners, none 
doubt but that the President and Senate will ratify, what 
they have approved.- We are all in an uneasy, and unset- 
tled state of mind ; more so than before the news of peace. 

» Before that news arrived, we had settled down in a degree. 

of despair 5 ‘but now we are preparing and planning our 

peaceable departure from this loathsome place. 

~. J would ask the reader’s attention to the conduct of capt. 

“x - Shortland, the commanding officer of this depot of prison- 

ers, as well as to the cond { the men under his charge, 

as the conduct and events of this period have led on toa tra- 

- gedy that has filled our native land with mourning and in- 
dignation. I shall aim at truth and impartiality, and the 
reader may make such allowance as our situation may natu- 
rally afford, and his cool judgment suggest. 

In the month of January, 1815, Captain Shortland com- 
menced a practice of counting ever the prisoners out of their 
respective prisons, in the cold, raw air of the yard, where 
we were exposed above an hour, unnecessarily to the sever- 
ity of the weather. After submitting to Ue ae of our 
keeper, for several morning 
as to the accurate nut 
fused to so out again 




























draw wnael Shortland pur- 
of stopping the market; but finding 
that. it ie no effect, he determined on using Foree - and sent 









soners into the prison in hes a7 bididle of ‘th r 
apey heretofore remained out pat the ae 












find oe a ignorant officers. ‘The regiment of re- 
- gulars were clever fellows, and Shortland was awed by their 
character 3 but he felt no awe, or respeci, for these irregulars. 
. The prisoners told the soldiers that this was an unusual 
time of day for them to leave the yard; and that they 
would not tamely submit to such caprice. ‘The soldiers _ 
could only answer by repeating their orders. More soldiers 
were sent for; but they took special care to assume a po 
tion to secure their protection. ‘The soldiers began now to 
use force with their bayonets. All this time Shortland 
stood on the military walk with the major of the regiment, _ 
observing the progress of his orders. Qur men stood their 
ground, On observing this opposition, Shortland became 
enraged ; and ordered the major to. give the word for the sole 
diers to fire, The soldiers were drawn up in a half scl, 5 
to keep them from scattering. : ae 
_ We were now hemmed in between No. 7, and the wall, 
that divided this from the yard of No. 4. The major then 
gave orders to the officer in the yard, to “ charge bayonet.” 
‘his did not occasion our prisoners to retreat ; they r: 
advanced; and some of them told the soldiers, thatd 
pricked a single man, they would disarm them. 
was watching all these movements from bene the gat 
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Bow his Soldiers out of the yard. aie this, the prisoners 
_ went a the prison of their own adore, when the bilo ty 









the threatilth is: of the be Oe allies 
These national guards thought they ounle: ive us ee 
like so many Frenchmen; but they ins found their mis 
take. A man escaped from the black- 
condemned to remain in it during the wa g to 
biow up aship. The prisoners were Aterhicel to _ ct 
him; and when Shortland found that the prisoners would not ; 
ae ee into his: apa he reson fo his usual dai Fd 
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ce, and in person. ‘The prisoners mixed in so entirely 
with the soldiers, that the latter could not act, and were ac- 
tually fearful of being disarmed. When these Somerset- 
shire militia found that we were far from being afraid of 
them, they ceased to be-insolent, and treated us ‘with some- 
thing like respect. There was a considerable degree of 
friendship between us and the late regiment of regulars, who 
were gentlemen, compared with these clumsy- militia. 
a : There are about four hundred and fifty negroes in prison 
No. 4; and this assemblage of blacks affords many curious 
anecdotes, and much matter for speculation. These blacks 
have a ruler among them whom they cail hing pick. Heis by 
far the largest, and I suspect the strongest man in the prison. 
He is six feet three inches in height, and proportionably large. 
This black Hercules commands respect, and his subjects 
tremble in his presence. He goes the rounds every day, angl 
visits every birth to see if they are ail kept clean. W hen he 
goes the rounds, he puts on a large bear-skin cap; and ‘car- 
ries in his hand a huge club. If any of his men are dirty, 
~ drunken, or grossly negligent, he threatens them with a beat- 
mgs, and ifthey are saucy, they are sure to receive one. 
They have several times conspired against him, and attempt- 
ed to dethrone him; but he has always conquered the rebels. 
One night several attacked him while asleep in his ham- 
mock; he sprang up and seized the smallest of them by his 
- feet, and thumped another with him. ‘Nhe poor negro who 
had thus been made a beetle of, was carried next day to the 
hospital, sadly bruised, and provokiag!ly laughed at. This ra- 
ler of the blacks, this king ricwarp the [Vth, is a man of. 
eee understanding ; and he exercises it toa. rood purpose. 
Tf any one of his color cheats, defrauds, or ‘steals from his 
comrades, he is sure to be punished for it. Negroes are ge- 
ak ~ merally reputed to be thieves. ‘Their faculties are common- 
Jy found to be inadequate to the comprehension of the mo- 
ral system; and as to the christian system, their notions of 
it, generally speaking, are a burlesque on every thing serious. 
‘The punishment which these blacks are disposed to dnitict 
on one another for stealing, partakes of barbarity ; and ought 
never to be allowed, where the whites have the controu! of 
them. —By a punishment called “cobbing”” 
- sidned the eluieus muscles to mortify. UE 
_ Beside | his oe King Pick pene 
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reail, and he gives good advice to his brethreid and his” oo 
prayers are very much in the strain of what we have been 
used to hear at home. In the course of his education, he _ 
has learnt, it is said, to know the nature of crimes and pun- 
ishments; for, it is said, that while on board the Crown 
Prince prison-ship at  euarai he received a dozen lashes 
for stealing some clothing; but we must make allowance for _ 
stories; for preachers have always complained of the ca- 
lumnies of their enemies. If his whole history was known 
and correctly narrated, he might be found a duly qualified = 
preacher, to such a congregation as that of prison No. 4. 

This black man has a good deal of art and cunning, and 
has drawn several whites into his church; and his perform- 
ances have an imposing cast ; and are often listened to with 
seriousness. He appears to have learnt his sermons and 
_ prayers from a diligent reading of good books ; but as to the 
‘christian system, the man has no more idea of it than he has — 
of the New Jerusalem ; but then his good sentences, deliv- — 
ered, frequently, with great warmih, and his string of good — 
advice, given in the negro dialect, make altogether, a novel 
ty, that attracts many to hear him; and he certainly is of -— 
service to the blacks; and it is a fact, that the officers have — 
heard him hold forth, without any expressions of ridicule; 
while the majority of these miserable black people are too. 
much depraved to pay any serious attention to his advice. 

It is curious to observe the natural alliance between king : 
Dick and this preest. Dick honors and protects him, w hile. 
the priest inculeates respect and obedience to this Richa 
the 4th. Here we see the union of church end state in mini 
ature. Who told this negro that to maintain this influe Tee 
he must rally roand the huge club of the strongest and most. 
powerful man in this black gang of sinners’? And who tok 
king Dick that his nervous arm and massy club, were insu 
ficient without the aid-of the preacher of terror ? ? Neither of 
them had read, or heard of Machiavel. Who taught this _ 
black orator, that the priesthood must seek shelter Nchind . 
the throne, froma the hostilities of reason? And who teld — 
‘the rough allies,” the Janisaries of this imperium in impe- 
rio, that they must: assist and countenance both Dick and 
the priest ? ey cence of. ee ere is es SO A atin age 
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ernment, that is to He: discerned i in the early haces of eve. 

Ty government. The love of power, of influence, and of 

| Metiuction, is clearly discernible, even among the prisoners 

at Darimoor. When I think of these things I am disposed 
to despise what is cailed education, which is, after all, but a 
wooden leg, a mere clumsy, unfeeling substitate for % a live 
ene, barely sufficient to keep a man out of the mud. 

Beside king Dick, and Sumon, the priest, there was another 
piack divine, named John. He had been a servant of Ed- 
ward, Duke of -Kent, third son of the present king of Eng- 
land; on which account, black John assumed no small state 
and dignity. He left the service of his royal highness ; and 
was found on board of an American ship, and was pressed 
from thence into a British man of war, where he served a 
year or iwo, in the station of captain’s steward ; but dislik- 
ag the service, he claimed his release, as an Naeteos : 
Be and was sent witha number of other pressed men, to the 
prison ships at Chatham; and he came to this prison, with 
-anumber of other Africans. ° After king Dick, and Simon, 
ve the priest, black John was the next man of the most conse- 

| quence amoag the negroes; and considering his family con- 
nections ; and that. he knew how to read and write, it is not 
much to be wondered at. John conceived that his influence 

_ with his pavalteizhuee $8 was suflicient to encourage him to 
write to the Duke to get him set at liberty ; ; who actually 
_ applied to the transport-board with that view; but they 
. - gould not grant it. He reeeived, however, a letter fron 
Capt. Hervy, the Doke's secretary, on thggstibject, who ad- 
ded, that as he had been so unwise as to refuse to serve his 
_ tngesty, he must suffer for his folly: -We have been parti- 

cular in this anecdote ; and we request our readers to bear 
iti in rind, when we sball come to Contrasi this prompt an- 
wer of the royal Duke to the letter of a negro, with the 
- sonduct of Mr. Beasley, our agent for prisoners, The prison- 
ers themselves noticed it; and envied the negro, while they 
execrated the haughty, | ‘unfeeling agent, who seldom, or 
ever answered their letters, ¢ or took peey notice of their ap: 
plications. 
oo The poor neg xrO. \ coached. ) 
- by turning ohcis stian 3 ane Me 
having formerly helonge 
‘dered an act of. kindness: al 
the rank of deacon in 
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sally acts aa a L privy ¥ counsellor to the ki ing; and is some 
times a judge. in criminal cases, when his majesty ailows 
of one, which is.not very often ; for he most commonly act 
in as despotic aneggpmnrnary a manner as the Dey of Algiers: 
himself. ae 
King Dick keeps a boxing-school, where the white 
are sometimes admitted. No. 4 is noted, alse, for fen 
dancing and music; and, however extraordinary it may ap 
pear, they tdach these accomplishments to the whiie men. 
A person, entering the cock- loft of No. 4, would be highly 
amused with the droll scenery which it exhibited ; and if — 
his sense of smelling be net too refined, may relish, for a 
* hittle while, this strange sassem! vage of antics. Here he may — 
see boxing , fencing, danc “ing, ‘afiling, and other modes of 
gambling ; and to this, we dnay add, drawing with chalk anc 
eharcoal; andtricks of dens Hand 5 and es tne | 
iy a re €Ye 5 














tambarines, together with the whooping and singing of | 






toa temple of wo orship, when Simon, ihe priest, nol 
a little stool, behind a table covered with greea cloth, pro- 
-elaims’ the Ww cg st eae” and Tone to the 8) 






seniiek every. hoovcn. oe eee sinner. I } 
frequently noticed the effect of this black man’s orat 
on some of his audience. i have knowin bin oh Dee len alZ 
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_ Simon, the priest, and deacon John. - The laiter, while in 
the family of a royal Duke, had learned that it was proper 
_ to read prayers, already made, and printed to their hands ; 
bat Simon said, he should make but few converts if he run 
his prayers. Ue said that prayers ought to spring at once, 

warm from the heart; and that reading prayers was too cold 
a piece of work for him or his church. But John-said, in re- 
ply, that reading prayers was practised by his royal highness 
the duke of Kent, and allthe noble families in England, as 
well as on board all his Britannic majesty’s ships of war. But 
Samon, who had never waited on royalty, nor ever witnessed 
the religions exercises of an English man of war, would not 
believe this practice of the British nation ought to have 
weight with the refornied christians of the United States, 
There was a div egy of opinion in the black church; and 
dis pute once grew so warm, that Simon teld John, that if 
his « opinien, that “he who could net pray to his: Ged, 
bout a book, would be damned.” 
fis majesly king Dick findiag that this dispute might en- 
danger the peace of the church, and, possibly, diminish his 
- OWE influence, advised that the dispute should be left to the 
decisicn of a neig ghhoring methodist ‘preacher, who sometimes 
_ visited the prison, inva fabor of love. ‘The preacher came, 
and heard patiently, the arguments of beth sides, and finally 
“decided, as king Dick doubtless foresaw, in favor of Simon. - 
‘He said that. the reason why his royal highness the duke of 

Kent, and all the royal family, and all the nobility and par- 
‘Fiament. men read their prayers, was, because they had not 
a aoe ae — ot say ae one = eet Now set iss 
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if he dn Past ietaw the current, he should lose the privilege 
he enjoyed of sitting at the end of the table, opposite to Si- 

mon; and of leaning his head en the great bible, w 
mon was preaching 3 privileges too greai to be slig hied in 
such a church; and directly after a religious dispute. ay — 
Since | returned home, and while transcribing this journal 
for the press, I have thought that the conduct of deacon 
John was from the self same principle with that which actu- 
ated the federalists, since the dissolution and disgrace of the 
Hartford Convention. ‘This faction, it seems, found them- 
selves after the peace, and after the battle of New Orleans, 
going fast down the stream of popular opinion ; and then it 
was that they preached up conciliation, liberality, and un- 
ion; then it was they caucht hoid of the skirts of the lou 
and naval heroes; nay, they went so far as to hail Jefferso 
and Madison as brother Unitarians! In short, the sit 
tion of black John, and the fed eralists of Massachusetts, 
exactly the same; and their conduct in every point, si 
lar; and the leading federalisis of Boston have been — 
like the Geseoa = the negro es ee in iN 0. 4 
























me tliese 3 persons are. ending 40 all parts of: ae ee a os 
being aii ficientiy awake to consider it will danooratize other 
paris of the worid, beside America. 

Ww) hen a the British General Prescoit commanded at Rhode 
















jor Ba ton stole, aii iSirried off in the & 
quarters, in a whale beat} ) he was vermneol 
silly haughtiness, and unbecoming pride. ©. 
tist preacher waited upon him to complain of an Oo 
exercised on some of a fc 
: ing his Bible out of bi 


the Geneea flew a. a wig | 
bis Bible, out of the room, saylig ah ! 
he should not Hae ha ‘his rebellion _ Te 








and ES smnity. 

I saw, said he, a great light, shining only threygh ie 
grates of one window, before the hour of day break. I looke 
ed up, and saw something like a man with wings. I was at 
first frightened, and eried out, “ who comes dare?” for 1 could 
not see his face. Directly the bars of the window bent 
each way, and his head and shoulders came in, when | 
knew him to be the angel Gabriel. ‘“ Simon,” said he, “ I 
am come to tell you that this prison will be sunk before 
forty days, because its inhabitants are so wicked, and will 
not repent.” DenT tank hun; and he drew back his head 
again; and the iron bars were restored to their place again, 
_ when he spread out his wings, which were covered with 
: “ten thousand stars, which made a great light when he flew 
away. Such was the method used, by this: artful black man, 
te rouse his countrymen out of the sink of vice; and it had 
the desired effect. ‘This prediction solemnized several of 
_ the negroes, and had more or less effect upon all of them. 
ee They became more liberal in their contributions, which en- 

abled Simon to purchase anew green coat. It seemed as¥f 
the most prodigate of these fellows, had a secret dread of 
_ Simon’s prediction, and were yilling to gain his favor by 
“contribuitons, instead of ropoapee Has not this disposi- 
tion founded churches, monasteries and nunneries? Many - 
» of Simon’s church are iboay impressed with the mh oe 
sion of the prison sinking within forty days. = 

"Phese blacks have. been desirous of having their prison 

. the centre of amusement. "They act plays twice a week, and 
as far as close imitation of what. they have seen and heard, 

‘and broad grimace, they are admirable ; but they are, half 
> time, ignorant of the meaning of the words they utter.— 
he gate-ways and centry-boxes are plaistered over with 
buster : snnounciag—Otai.o, for the first time, by Mr. 
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as so many ae er in a monkeyish wrigele, an ever a 


anon such a baboon stare at Desdeniona, whose face,neck 
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and hands, were covered with chalk and red paint, to make 
him look like a beautiful white lady—was altogether, con- 
sidering that they themselves were very serious, the most 
ludicrous exhibition of two legged ridiculousness I ever wit- 
nessed. In the midst of my loud applauses, I could uy : 
when my sore.sides would allow me to articulate, help ex- 
claiming-—O! Shakespeare! Shakesveare !—-O! Garrick ! 
Garrick !—what cand not I give (an indigent prisoner) 
could I raise youfrom the dead, that you might see the black 
consequences of your own transcendent geniuses !—W hen 
Garrick rubbed himself over with burnt cork to make him-— 
self look like a Moor, or with lamp-black to resemble Siungo, 
itdid pretty well; but fora negro man to cover his fore- 
head, neck and Rend with chalk, and his cheeks with v 
million, to make him look like an English, or Au 
beauty, was too much. Had I been going up the ki dds 
be hanged, I should have laughed at this sight; for to 
this outrageous grimace, was added a fantastic habilime 
and an i te from Desdemona and | company, that associated 
the ideas of the skunk or the polecat. Tpresume that their 
august majesties, the emperor and empress of Hay ti, have 
some means of desiroying this ¢ issociation: of ideas, | 80 revolt- 
ing to Americans. Ba 
“After all, this may be in us a disgust grounded m 
prejudice than nature. What we call delicacy is a 
ment of civilization ; and of course a departure from na 
See how the brutes enjoy rolling and wallowing in w 
a dirt ; next to them, we may ones the Jove oe 
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‘ ee ane Rearest to them. _ Extreme endiness } is he “offspri g 
of riches, leisure, yee and extreme refinement ; 
theless it is true what & Swi ift Bays; that “ Be with nie 
minds have nasty ideas.” ; 
many of our country mem, on our first aciualAteaie Mv 
e nin ‘this our British captivity. Manya 
my dinner as hungry as Isat down, | 
seen penies than apvetite. I have, | how 
ounted soles L once ae insurm 
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ance. 0, Britain! Britain! will there not rhe a day oft r - 
: " Ghution for these thy cruelties ! 

There are some in this -dismal prison, who have been 
used all their lives, not to conveniencies only, but to delica- 
cies; who are obliged to submit to the disagreeables of this 

uncivilized mode of incarcerating brave men, for one of the 
first of Grecian, Roman, English and American virtues, the 
love of country, or patrictism.. ‘These unfortunate men, with 
- minds far elevated beyond the officers who are placed here 
to guard, and to torment them, submit to their confinement * 
with a better grace than one could have expected. When 
these men have eaten their stinted ration, vilely cooked, 
and hastily served up, they return to their hammocks, or 
sleeping births, and there try “to steep their senses in for- 
: getfulness,” until the reeurrence of the next disgusting meal. 
~ On the other hand, some have said that they never before 
with such a keen appetite ; and their only complaint has 
iat there was not one quarter enough for them to de- 
I was often satisiied with a quantity of food that was 
‘not half enough for my companions. Some have since said, 
- that they- devoured their daily allowance at Dartmoor, with 
_ more relish than they ever have since, when set down at ta- 
bles, covered as our American tables are, with venison, 
oultry, the finest fish, and the best. fruits of our country, 
: 10i¢e old cider, and good foreign wines. 
os A th ng very disagreeable to me, arose from causes not 
 eceasioned by the enemy. I have been squeezed to sore- 
- ness, by a crowd of rough, overbearing men, who oft times 
_ appeared to, be indifferent whether they trampled you under 
feet or not. The “rough allies,” so called, had no feeling 
for men smaller and weaker: than themselves. From is 
~~ gang, you could seldom get a civil answer. Their yells, 
and whooping,. more like savages than white men, were very 
youblesome. ‘I'he conduct of these, proved that it was 
atural = the strong to ae a over the weak. I have 
rs, resembled 

































very m oe very tae beneuiia the just, rationa 
guarded democracy of our dear America, for 
nce ond ne we are. all still | 
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‘against the Brilish nation, I shall here, once for all, aitempt 
to describe the agonies I myself sometimes felt, and observ-. 
ed others to endure, from cravings of hunger; which are — 
keen sensations in young men, not yet arrived to their full 
growth. Tbe hungry prisoner is seen to traverse the al- 
leys, backwards and forwards, with a gnawing stomach,and 
a haggard look ; while he sees the fine white loaves on the 
tables of the bread-seller, when all that he possesses cannot 

buy a single loaf. 1 have known many men tremble, and _ 
become sick at their stomachs, at the sight of bread they = __ 
could not obtain. Sometimes a prisoner has put away a por 
tion of his bread, and sworn to himself that he would not — 
eat it until such an hour after breakfast; he has, however, 
gone toit, and picked a few crumbs from it, and replaced it 
and sometimes ae could no longer resist the grindix 
ments of hunger, but devoured it with more than. can 
petite ; for it must be understood that the interval be 
the evening and morning meal was the most distressi 
healthy, growing young man, feels very uncomfortable if. 
fasts five hours; but to be without food, as we often. were. 
for fourteen hours, was a-creei neglect, or a barbarous cus 
tom. Our resource from hunger was sleep ; not but 
the sensations of hunger, and the wach of t 
tion, often prevented me from getting aslee; 
times, when wrapt insleep, I have dreamed of se 
toa table of the most delicious food, and most savo 
and in the greatest profusion ; ; and amidst my ima 
joyment, have waked in disappointment, agony an 
This was me keenest misery I ever endured ; and i: 
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ine, or rum, but té buy lect and bread, and milk. I repe 
it, all the irregularities, and, finally, the horrors and death, 
that occurred in a remarkable Manner, in this den of des- 
pair, arose from the British system of scanty food for young 
men, whose vigorous systems, and habits of being full fed, 
demanded a third more solid flesh meat, than would satisfy a 
potatoe-eating Irishman, an oat-feeding Scotchman, or an 
half starved English manufacturer. Afier we have finished 
our own dinners i in New England, we give to our cats and 
dogs, and other domestic animals, more solid nourishment, 
the remnant of our meals, than what we had often allowed 
us in the ships and prisons of “ the world’s last hepc,” Pick- 
‘ering’s* “ fast anchor’d isle.” 
. Among the abuses of Darimoor prison, was that of allow- 
ing Jews to come among us to buy clothes, and allowing some 
ether people, worse than Jews, to cheat us in the articles we 
purchased. How far our keepers went “snacks” with these 
harpies, we never could know. We only suspected that they 
did not enjoy all their swindling privileges gratuitously. Be- 
fore the immoral practice of gambling was introduced and 
_countenanced, it was no unusual thing to see men in almost 
every birth, reading, or writing, or studying navigation. 1 
have noticed the progress of vice in some, with pain and sur- _ 
_~prise. 1 he een men, once respectable, give examples of 
vice that I ot describe, or even name; and I am fearful 
that some of our young boys, may carry home to their hither- 
to pure and chaste country, vices they never had any idea of — 
when they left it. I believe Frenchmen, Italians, and Por- 
tuguese, are much worse examples for our youth, than Eng- 
lish. Irish, or Scotchmen. [ must say of the British | that 
they: are generally men of better habits and morals: than 
“some of the continenta! nations. But eriough, and more than 
enough, on the depravity of the oldest of the European na- 
ions. ee a 
February 28th, 1815.—Time hangs heavily on the weary _ 
and restless prisoner. His hopes of liberation, and his enx- 
‘ety, increase daily and hourly. The Favorite! The Favor- 
aos ism eer one’s mouth; and eve one fixes the, day of 











* 'The Heutica of this celebrate Aneniber of the Essex J. 
to our mind a factim chemistry, viz. that the best of wine 
too long in « hot place, turns to the sharpest vinegar. 
“6 fast anchor'd isle,” is now (automn of 1616) entirely 
bciaise bes deserves not the Tae - oo : 
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her arrival. We have just heard that she was spoken near the . 
coast of America, by the Sultan, a British 74, on the 2d of 

February. If so, then she must arrive in a few days, with 

fhe news of the ratification or rejection of the treaty of 

peace, by Mr. Madison; and on this great event our happi- 

ness depends. Some of the English merchants are so con-— 
fident that our President will ratify the treaty, that they are 

sending vast quantities of English manufactures out to Hali- 

fax, to be ready to thrust into the ports of America, as soon 

as we shall be able, legally, toadmit them. It is easy to per- 

ceive that the English are much more anxious to send us” 
their productions, chats we are to receive them. 

Our anxiety increases every day. We inquire of every 
one the news. We wait with impatience for the newspa- 
pers, and when we receive them are disappointed ; not find- 
ing in them what we wish. They, to besure, speak of the 
sitting of the Vienna Congress ; and we have been expect- 
ing, every day, that this political old hen had hatched out 
her various sort of eggs. We expected that her motley 
brood would afford us some fun. Here we expected to see : 
a young hawk, and there a goslin, and next a strutting tur- 
key, and then a dodo, a loon, an ostrich, a wren, a magpie, a ‘ 
cuckoo, and a wag-tail. But the old continental hen has 
now set so long, that we conclude that her eggs are addled, 
and incubation frustrated. During ali this time, the Gal- 
lick cock is on his roost at Elba, with his head under his 
wing. bar ae 
We but now and then get a sight of Cobbett’s Political se 

Register ; and when we dé; we devour it, and destro ; 
before it comes to the knowledge of our Cercebrus. This 
writer has a mariner swz generis, purely his own ; but | 7 
somewhat surprising, how he becomes so well informe 
the actual state of things, and of the feelings and opi 1 
of both parties in our country. His acuteness, his qvit 
logic, and his surliness, form, altogether, a curious por 
ture of an English politician. We, now and then, 
of Ameriean papers ; but they are almost all of them 
papers, and contain matter more hostile to our gover hae 
_ than the English papers. ‘The most.detestable paper printed : 
_ in London, is called, “ The Times ;” and that is often thrown 
, in our way; but even this paper is not to be compared to 
‘Federal Republican,” printed at Washington or George- 
to the Boston federal Pagers, When such papers 
oe  16 < ( 
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are shown to us by the English here, we are fairly bi : 
up 5 and know not what to say. ie 

I cannot answer, precisely, for the impressions Governot 
Strong’s speeches and proclamations have made on others ; 
4A can only answer for myself. ‘They very much surprized 
and grieved me. I was born in the same county where 
Mr. Strong resided, and where, I believe, he has always 
lived ; and I had always entertained a respect for his serious 
ehegacicr. and have, from my boyhood, considered him 
among the very sensible men, and even saints of our coun- 
try; and all my connections and relations gave their votes 
for good Caleb Strong, on whose judgment and public con- 
duct, my parents taught me to rely, with as much confidence 
as if he had actualiy been a thirteenth apostle. Judge, 
then, what must have been my surprise, on reading his pro- 
clamations for fasts, and thanksgivings, and his “speeches 
and messages to the Legislature, and his conduct relative to 
the general government, and the miltiia ; and above all, for 
his strange conduct in organizing a convention of malcon- 
tents at Hartford, in Connecticut. No event in New Eng- 
land staggered me so mu h. When we learnt that he pro- 
claimed England to be “the bulwark of the holy religion we 
profess,” I concluded that it was a party calumny, until I 
saw its confirmation, in the attempts of his friends to vindi- 
eate the assertion. 1 then concluded, that one ef two things 
must have existed; either Mr. Strong had become superan- 
_ nuated and childish, or that the English faction had got be- 
_ hind his chair of government 5 and under the table “of the 
- counsel-board ; and in the hoilow pannels of his audience 
chamber, and completely bewitched our political Barsilla. 
T suspected that gang of Jesuits, the Essex Junto, had put 


out his eyes; and was leading him into danger and disgrace. 


_ It is undeniable, that Governor Strong has, in his public ad- 
dresses, sided more with the declared enemy, Britain, than 
with his own national government; and that he has said a 
great deal, tending to encourage the enemy to persist in their 
demands, ‘and to pursne the war, than he has to discourage 
them. It appears, in truth, that the English consider him, 
iu a great. measure, their friend and well wisher. , 

Ts it possible. that Governor Strong ean be deluded away 
by the missionary and bible societies of Old England, bone as 
to, mistake the x ou i a .. pene ? “ts am 
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* Eondon, ona in all their large cities, than in any other civ- 


‘ilized country, of the same haere, in Europe. Their na- 


tional churches are empty; while their streets and their 
harbors are fall of Jewdness; and they have more thieves, 
gamblers, forgers, cheats, and bawds, than any other nation 
upon earth. Add to this, their laws are bloody, beyond 
modern example ; their military punishments horrible; and 
their treatment of prisoners of war a disgrace to the name 


of christians. Can Governor Strong be totally ignorant of 


the policy of some in patronizing bible and missionary soci- 


eties? And does he not see the impracticability of the — 
scheme contemplated by the latter? If we divide the 


known countries of the globe into thirty equal parts, five 
will be found to be Christians, six Mahometans, and NinE- 
TEEN Pagans. It is difficult to believe that the first man, 
the governor and commander in chief of the great and re- 
spectable commen:vealih of Massachusetis, can seriously ex- 
pect that the missionary societies of England, and of Boston, 
can effect. this immense task ? Or that it ever was the de- 
sign of Providence, that all the families of the earth should 
think alike on subjects of religion ? Let us take things as 
the sons of men have always found them; and not presume 
to oppugn Providence, who has decreed that there shail be, 


every where, men of different colors, countenances, Ke k i 


manner of speaking, of different feelings and views of things 


and also of different languages, and of different opinions, as 


it regards the Deity, and his government of the world.— 
Among this great, and, doubtlans, necessary diversity of the 


views of him, we may have the most pure and rational sys- 
temofany. Let us then enjoy that system; encourage a 
virtuous education, and love one another; and leave to his - 





direction and cautrouds the myriads of rational beings On 2. 


earth, of which we, christians, make so small a part. No! 


no! my countrymen, if Governor Strong will not attend 


exclusively to the mere affairs of the state, with its relative 


duties, and leave the great world to the legislation of its nie 
ereat Creator, you had better allow him to retin to » onthe : 





ampton, there to study, in silence, how to govern h 


heart, and how to work out his own salvation, instead of = 


continuing the tool’of a turbulent and vicious party. I still 
think Mr. Strong is a man of good intentions, and an honest 
.. patriot ; but that he has been deluded by artiul men, who, in 
ty thew scheme of governing the whole nation, Pave found their 
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account in placing at the head of their party 4 in M assachi- 
setts, a manof correct morals and manners, and of a reputed 
religious cast of mind. But Mr. Strong should reflect ; and 
being a phlegmatic man, he is able to reflect calmly, and 
consider things deliberately. He should reflect, I say, on 
the impression his remarkable conduct must have on the 
minds of his countrymen, who have risked their lives, and 
are now suffering a severe bondage in that great national 
cause of “ FREE TRADE AND NO IMPRESSMENT,” which led 
the American people to deelare war against Britain, by the 
voice of their representatives, in congress assembled. How 
strange, and how painful must it appear to us, and to our 
friends in Europe, that the governor of a great ‘state should 
Jean more towards the Prince Regent of Britain, than to the 
President of the United States! If, therefore, we consider 
Mr. Strong asa sensible and correct man, and a true patriot, 
his conduct as governor of Massachuseits, especially as to the 
tome of organizing a convention, of which the English promised 
themselves countenance and aid, must have appeared more 
than strange to us in captivity. 
If we contemplate-the character of the leading men of that 
party which put into office, and still support Governor 
Strong, and with whom he has Ce Speraye we cannot clear 
this gentleman of reproach. Previ iously to our late contest 
with tain, it was the unceasing endeavor of the leaders 
of the federal party to bring into discredit, and contempt, 
the worthiest and best men of the nation ; to ridicule and 
degrade every thing AIDeHAAY, or that reflected henor on 
the American Independence. So bitter was their animosi- 
ty ; so insatiate their thirst for power, and high places, that 
they did not hesitate to advocate measures for the accom-. 


= plishment of their grand object, which was to get into the 


places of those now in power. How often have we seen the 
_ party declaring in their venal prints, that the American ad- 
ministration was base, and cowardly, and.tamely suffering 
the outrages, abuses and contempt of the nations of Europe, 
without possessing the spirit to resent, or the power to resist 
them; and that “we could not be kicked into a war.” Yet 
after the administration had exhausted. every effort to bring 
England to do justice, and war was declared, these very fed- 
eralists called the act wicked and inhuman ; ‘aud denounced, 
the President for plunging the country into hostilities with 


ee 


the mistress of the ocean, the unost powertul nation et 
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ae . : 
-éarth! They called this act of Congress, « Madison’s Wa: 
_ and did every thing in their power to render that pric heine man 
odious in the eyes ‘of the unthinking part of the community. 
This was not all; these arrogant men, assumed to them- — 
selves “ all the talents, ” and “ afl the virtues” of the country, 
used every mean in their power to paralyze the arm of gov- 
ernment, and reduce the energies of the nation, in the face 
and front of our adversary. By arguments and threats, 
they induced the monied men in Massachusetts, very gen- 
erally, to refuse loans of money to government ; and to ruin © 
our resources. Did not this party, denominated federalists, —_—_- 
exult at the disasters of our arms ; and did they not vote in © 
the Senate of Massachusetts, that “it was unworthy a reli- 
gious and moral people, to rejoice at the immortal achieve- 
ments of our gallantseamen?”’ In the midst of our difficul- 
ties, when this powerful enemy threatened us by sea and 
land, with an army force from Penobscot, another through 
Lake Champlain, another at the Chesapeake, while nothing 
but resistance and insurgency was talked of and hinted at 
within ! Did they not in this state of things, and with these 
circumstances, did not Governor Strong, and the federal 
party generally, seize hoid of this alarming state of our af- ne 
fairs, to call the Convention at Hartford, and that not merely a8 
to perplex the government, but to be the organ of communi- — 
cation between the enemy and the maleontents*! ? Didthey — 
not then talk loudly of our worm eaten Constitution; anddid = 
they not call the Union “ arope of sand,” that could no long- 4 









er hold together? If there be a line of transgressior ond 
the bounds of forgiveness, the leaders of that par o put a 
Mr. Strong up for Governor, have attained it. hings. 


I gather from the papers, and from the history” lay, as 

I have collected them since my return home. -Andtoall 
this must be added the damning fact of Te Dems, orations, —__ 
toasts, and processions of the clere ey, and the judges, with al ike? 
the gat of the federal, or chaos oon party » in pe tion 











and vosabiie the reign of superstition. and terror 3 
which we have been preaching and praying ever sine 
first settlement of our country. , ele 

Our American newspapers, if they. are not so. , cores Me 
written as the London papers, are informing and amusing.— 
_'Phey show the enterprize, the activity, and the. daring 
_ thoughts of a free and an ee ad eck while the nee | 





igs 
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-papers are filled with a catalogue of nobles, and roblesses, 
_ who were assembled to bow, to flatter, to cringe, and to prink 

at the levee of the Great Prince Regent, the presumptive 
George the IV th, with now and then some account of his 
wandering wife, the Princess of Wales. We are there also 
entertained with adaily account of the health and gestation 
of Joanna Southcote ; for whose reputation and welfare, 
“ thinking Johnny Bulli” is vastly anxious; insomuch that 
were any continental nation to run obstinately counter to 
the popular opinion respecting her, we do deem it not im- 
possible that the majority of the nation might be led to sign 
addresses to the Prince to go to war with them, in honor of 
Saint Joanna! ‘Their papers, likewise, contain a particular 
account of the examination of rogues by the Bow-sireet offh- 
cers, highway robberies, and executions; together with 
guack pufis, and miraculous cures. ‘hese, together with 
the most glerious and unparalleled bravery of their officers 
and seamen, and of their generals and soldiers, with the hich- 
est encomiums on the religion, the learning, the generosity, 
as and happiness of the people of Britain and Ire 
tend, make up the sum and substance of all the London pa- 
pers, IV illiam Cobbett’s alone excepted; and he speaks with 
@ bridle in his mouth! 
. This month (February ) Captain Shortland stopped the 
market for six days, in consequence of some unruly fellows 
taking away certain wooden stanchions from Prison No. 6. 
But the old market women, conceiving that the Captain en- 
eroached upon their copy-hold, would not quietly submit to 
it. hey. told him that as the men were going away soon, 
it was eruel to curtail their traffic. We always believed — 


~ that these market women, and the shop and_ stail keepers, 


and Jews, purchased, in some. way or other, the unequal traf- 
fic between them and us. Be that as it may, Shortland 
would not resist the commercial interest, so that he, like good 
Mr. Jefferson, listened to the clamor of the merchants, “and 
gaised the embargo. 

No sooner was quiet restored, and the old women and 
Jews pacified, but a serious discontent arose among the 
Aranbi: on discovering that these Jews, of all complexions, 
_ trad raised the price of their articles, on the idea, we sup- 
posed, that we should not much Jonger remain the subj 
of their impositions. 'Mhe rough allies, a sort of r 
who were too stout, and mast commonly. {00 in 










la 
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governed by our regular and moderate committees, turned 
out in a great. rage, and tore down several of the smail 






shops, or stalls, where slops were exposed for sale. hese: : 


fellows, at length, organized themselves into a company of 
plunderers. I have seen men run from their sleeping births, 
in which they spent nearly their whole time, and plunder 
these little shop keepers, and carry the articles they plunder- 
ed, and secrete them in their bed: hese mobs, or gangs 
of robbers, were a scandal to the American character ; 3 and 
strongly reprobated by every man of honor in the prisons. 
Some of these little British merchants found themselves 
stripped of all they possessed in a few minutes, on the charge 
of exorbitant prices. We never rested, nor allowed these 
culprits to rest, until we saw the cat laid well on their backs. 
‘These plunderings were in consequence of informers, and 
there was no name, not even that of a federalist, was so 












odious with all the prisoners, as that of an informer. We | S 


never failed to punish an informer. Nothing but the ad- 
vanced age of a man, (who was sixty years old) prevented — 
him from being whipped for informing Captain Shortland of — 
what the old man considered an injury, and for which he 
put the man accused, into ihe black hole. An informer, a 
fraitor, and an avowed federalist, were ae of det testa- 
tion at Dartmoor. be 
During the time that passed between the news of peace, 

and that of its ratification, an uneasy and mob-like disposi- 
tion, more than once betrayed itself. ‘Three impressed 
American seamen had been sent in here from a British ship 
of war, since the peace. ‘I‘hey were on board the Pelican, 
in the action with the American ship Argus, when fell our 
brave Captain Allen. One day, when all three were a = 
tle intoxicated, they boasted of the feats they performed 
in fighting against their own countrymen; and eve a 





etl of the prize money they had shared. for capturing the Are he 
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gus. ‘This our prisoners could not endure; and it soon 
reached the ears of the rough allies, who seized them, and 
‘kicked and cuffed them about unmercifully ; and they took = 
one of them, who had talked more imprudently than the 


rest, and Jed bim to the lamp iron that projected from one 


of the prisons, and would, in all probability, have hanged — | 


him thereon, had not Shortland rescued him by an_ ‘armed 
force. ‘They had fixed a paper on the fellow’s breast, on 
which was written, in large letters, a Traitor and a Federalist, 
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than our ee 7b “are hole 
the mer ant seldom diigo on the ground. vie 


Reiates, ontavees 
and excites an int the ale of the rely cargo. Whe 
common sailor here | ig a sort of unity of interest; and he 
is. habituated to feel as a member of the floating stor e-house 
which he is navigating. It is doubtful whether the British 
sailor feels any thing of this. 

I have had occasion often to remark on the tyrannical 
conduct, and unfeeling behaviour of Captain Shoriland, but 
__ he had for it the excuse ofan enemy ; but the neglect of Mr. 
Beasley, with his supercilious behaviour towards his coun- 
hes here confined, admits of no excuse. He was bound 

st us and befriend us, and to listen to our reasonable 
 gomplaints. ~ When negro John wrote to his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Kent, son of king George the 3d, and brother of 
the Prince Regent, he received an answer in terms of kind- 
ness and reason; but Mr. Beasiey, who was paid by our gov- 
ernment for being. our agent, and official friend, never con- 
descended to answer our letters, and if they ever were notic- 
ed, it was in the style of reproof—His conduct is here con- 
demned by six thousand of his countrymen; and as many 
curses are daily uttered on him in this prison. It is almost 
treason in this our dismal Commonwealth, er rather com- | 
mon misery, to speak in his favour. If Shortland and Beas- 
ley were-both drowning, and one only could be taken out by 
the prisoners of Dartmoor, I believe in my soul, that that one. 
would be Shortland ; lor, as I said before, he has the excuse 
of an enemy. ¢ 

‘The prisoners hageteen long determined to testify their | 
feelings towards Mr: Beasley, before they left Dartmoor; 
and the time for it has arrived. ‘I'he most ingenious of our 
 €ountrymen are now making a figure resemblance, or effigy 
of this distinguished personage. One has contributed a coat, 
another eres ele another a eae or fri th another e. 
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fall equal,’ they think, to the person whom they wish to re- 
present. ‘They called this figure Mr. B—————. 'They 


then brought him to trial. He was indicted for many crimes 


towards them, and towards the character of the United States. 
Thej Jury declared him to be guilty of cay ene every charge 3 ; 
es a 









to be hanged by the neck until he was deat |, and after th 
be burnt. They proceeded with him to: t ba pi nce a 

tion, which was from the roof of prise . No. 7, 
lence was proctaimed, the halter was ty a the neck 
of the effigy ; and then a solemn pause ensued; which ap- 
parent solemnity was befitting the character of men who 
were convinced of the necessity of the punishment of the 

guilty, while they felt for the sufferings and shame of a fel- 
low mortal. After hanging the proper time, the hangman, 

who was a negro, cut him down; and then the’ rough | allies” 


took possession of him, and conducted him to aconvenient = 


spot in the yard, where they burnt him to ashes. This 7 : 
not, like the plunder of the shop-keepers, the conduet of a ; 
infuriate mob; but it was begun and carried through by ihe 
of the steadiest men within the walls of Dartmoor prison.— 








aS, said they had no other way of testifying their contempt. = 


of a man, whe they supposed had injured them all, and dis- 
graced their country. Such was the fact; as to the justness 
of their charges, I have nothing to say. I hope Mr. B. can 
vindicate his conduct to the world ; and I hope this publiea- 


{ion may lead to a thing so much wished for. ‘The accusa- — | 


tions of the multitude are commonly well founded, but often 
too high coloured. If this gentleman has never been cen- 
sured ‘by our government, we may conelude that he ‘bas not 
been quite so faulty as has been represented. 


During all this solemn farce, poor Shortland. looked: like i 


BS eo sk 


culprit under sentence ol death. Some of the rogues, had 
written, with chalk, on the walls, Be you ALSO READY!— = 
‘This commander's situation could not be an enviable one. — 


He was, probably, as courageous a man as the ordinary run ~ 


of British officers; but it was plainly discoverable that he 


was, half his time, in dread, and during the scene just des- 


cribed, in terror, which was perceivable amidst his affected 
smiles, and assumed gaiety. He told a gentleman, belonging 
to this. depot, that he never saw, nor ever read, or heard of 
| such a set of Deni eens , God- canes fellows, as these 
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same Yankees. “And he sdiuba: I had rather have the hare of 
five thousand Frenchmen, than viv HUNDRED of these sons of 
- bberty 3 and yet, said he, I love the dogs better than I do the 
damn’d frog-eaters. 

On the 30th of March we received the heart-cheering 
news of the total defeat of the British army before New- 
ORLEANS, with - the death of its commander in chief, Sir 
Edward Pakenham, and Generals Gibs and Kean, with a great 
number of other officers, and about five thousand rank and 
- file killed and wounded ; and what appeared to be absolute- 
ly incredible, this unexampled slaughter of the enemy was 
achieved with the loss of. less than twenty killed and wound- 
ed on our side. Instead of shouting and rejoicing, as in or- 
dinary victories, we seemed mute with astonishment. Yes! 
when we saw the Englishmen walking with folded arms, 
looking down on the ground, we had not the heart to exuit, 
_ especially as the war wasnowended. I speak for myself— 
_ there was no event that tended so much to reconciliation 
and forgiveness as this immense slaughter of the English. 
We felt that this victory was too bloody not to stifle loud ex- 
ultation. 

We had heard of Generals Dearborn, Brown, Scott, Rip- 
ley, Gaines and Miller, but no one knew who General 
Andrew Jackson was; but we said that it was a New-Eng- 
land name, and we had no doubt but he was a full blooded 
yankee, there being many ¢ of that name in New-Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, Rhode-Island and Connecticut.— 
But I have since heard that he was a village lawyer in T'en- 
nessee, and a native of South Carolina. 

‘The more particulars we hear of this extraordinary victo- 
_ ry, the more we were astonished. We cannot be too grate- 
ful to Heaven for allowing us, a people of yesterday, to wind 
up the war with the great and terrible nation, the mistress of 
the ocean, in a manner and style that will inspire respect 
from the present and future race of men. Nothing now is 
thought of or talked of, but Nenw-Orleans and Jackson, and 
Jackson. and New-Orleans. We already perceive that we 
are treated with more respect, and our country spoken of 
honorable terms. The language - 
% the same Re i aero ae all English af : 
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but we have always resented it, nor do we ever uMee any 
one to speak disrespectfully of our illustrious chief magistrate. 

About the middle of the present month, (1 (March ) we re- 
ceived the news of the landing of Napeleon in France, while 
every one here supposed him snug at Elba. The news came 
fo England, and passed through it like thimder and lightning, 
carrying with it astonishment and dismay. But as much as 
they dread, and of course hate Bonaparte, the British cannot. 
but admire his fortune and his glory. There are a number 
of Frenchmen yet here; and it is impossible for man to 
shew more joy at this news from France. They collected 





together and shouted Vive ?Exapercur / and the yankees j Join- = 


ed them, with husea for Bonaparte ; and this we kept up in- 
cessantly, to plague the British. The English bear any thing 
from us with more patience, than our expressions of atection 

for the Emperor Napoleon. Now the fact is, we care no- 
‘more for the French, than they do for us; and there is but 
little love between us; yet we preicnd sreat respect and al 
fection for that nation, and their chief, compe to tormen 
overbearing surly John Bull, who thinks that we oug 
love nobody but him, while he tgpnselt never does 
to inspire that luve. 

About the 20th of this month, 1 we received the heart eheer- 
ing tidings of the Rariricarion oF THE TREATY oF PEaAcr, 
by. the Presipent or THe Unitep States. This jong 
pected event threw us all into such a rapturous roar of ‘joy, 
that we made old Dartmoor shake under us, with our shouts ; oe 
and to testify our satisfaction we illuminated this depot of 
misery. Even Shortland affected joy, and was seen more 


= 











than once, like Milton’s Devil, to “ grin horribly a ghas ly 


smile.” 


set at liberty, our attention is directed to the agent for prison- 
ers for fixing the time, and arranging the means. Mr. Beas- 
ley had written that as soon as the Treaty was ratified, he_ 
would make every exertion for our speedy departure. He 
must be aware of our extreme impatience to leave this dreary 
spot, whose brown and grassless surface renders it a place 

for Serviots, than an coke meg of baie 





As there can be now no longer a doubt of our being soon 
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from home. He returned next day, when he expressed his 


life, when judginent is the sounc 
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alf pay. AY, sae, am of opinion, that he is dissatisfied at 
the idea of our escaping his fangs, with whole skins; and his 
dark and sullen countenance gathers every day additional 
blackness. 
April 4th.— The contractor’s clerk being desirous to get 
off his | jands- the hard biscuit, which had been held in re- 
serve in case of bad weather, attempted to serve it out to” 





the prisoners at this time ; but the committee refused to re- 


ceive it. Nothing but hard bread was served out to them — 
this day. In the evening, several hundred of the prisoners 
enfered the market square, and demanded their soft bread 5 


but ‘it was refused. ‘I'he officers persuaded them to retin, 


but they would not, before they received their usual soft 
bread. The military officers, finding that it was in vain to 
appease them, as they had but about three hundred militia 
to guard five or six thousand, complied with their request, 


and all was quietness and contegtment. 


During this little commotion, Captain Shortland was gone 





dis ssatisfaction at the conduct ef the military, who he said, — 
should not have complied with the demand of the prisoners. 
As it was, however, past, and the prisoners were tranquil, 
and no signs of disturbance remaining, he grew pacified. 





en the 4th of April, we received ah pea which we 


"supposed correct, that seven cartel ships were to sail from 


se ‘Thames for Plymouth, to transport us home, and that 


several more were in preparation. This inspired us with 
high spirits, and good humor; and I distinctly remember 
that the prisoners appeared to enjoy their amusements, such 
as playing ball and the like, beyond what T had ever before 
observed. We all, in fact, felt light hearted, from the ex- 
pectation of soon leaving this dreary abode, to return to our 
dear homes, and adored country. But bow was 
changed ea the light of another day ! 












SS 
psa : 
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- pe i bee a Fy Ae ote See ee Waret 


evening 
The | bes account that could Spee be = 


greater part of this committee, were 
‘They were not young men, but 


not betray reagon. “Phe sexi of 
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and te solemn manner in whichithe evidence was ; collect a. 
and given, stamped the transaction with the character yf 
truth. I did not see the beginning of this afiray. I was, 
with most of the other prisoners, eating my evening’s meal 
in the building, when I heard the alarm bell, and soon af- 
ter a volley of muskeiry. There were, I believe, before 
the alarm bell rang, a few hundred prisoners, sca‘ fered here 
and. there about the yards, as usual ; bat I had no idea of oe 
any particular collection of them, nor Had § any ‘suspis ion of — 
‘any Commotion existing, or meditated. nd 
will here insert the report of the committee, in the co ect- 
ness of which I place an entire confidence. 













DARTMO OR MASSACRE. 





Having seen in print several different stabenenta of. the n Es 
of the Nper ican prisoners of war.at Dartmoor, . and, on perusal, find= 2 
ing, that, though they corroborate each other, as to ‘the leading ‘facts, oe 
yet it seems the public are not in possession of-all the particulars see 
cessary to form a proper judgement of the same. 
While in prison, we having been members of the committee through | 
whom was transacted all their public business, and through whose _ 
hands passed ail their correspondence with their agent in“London, and cee 
having in our possession several documents relatmg to the before men- 
tioned brutal butchery, we deem it a duty we owe to our murde 
countrymen and fellow-citizens in general to have them publis! 
Respecting the conduct of T. G. SHORTLAND, (commander ¢ 
depot of Dartmoor) prior to the bloody and ever memorable sixt 
April, it was a series of continued insuit, injury and vexation to theo 
prisoners generally. Incapable of appreciating the beneficial effects i 
_ of the liberal policy of a gentleman, his sole study appeared to be de- 
vising means to render the situation of the prisoners as disagreeable. as 
‘possible. To instance a few of his proceedings will sufficiently war- 
rant the foregomg assertion. His conduct to the American Soflicers a 
_ was marked-with peculiar baseness and indignity. iz 
tion of the depot at Dartmoor, there was a separate prison, built and ‘ 
. enclosed or more commodious accommodation of those officers shal ees 
©& oners of war) who were not considered by them enti 
r Instead of Shortland allowing those officers to oc: eupy. tl at 
25 y were turned into the other prisons ee their 
m onduct to the prisoners generally was o same stamp. 
ing, at any. .time, a sufficient number to ocempy all the eS 
pt the two best, which were ae by the Frenchmen 
and more conveniently fitted for the accom yeas aN 
and lene aa while the pte naigecs ie 
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tote the floors were nearly inundated. The pes 
ect this had on the health of the prisoners may be easily 
od of by the great mortality that prevailed among them during the 
ast winter season. 
_»— Another instance of his murderous disposition, was his ordering his 
. guards to fire inte the prisons, when, at any time, a light was seen 
burning during the night, as specified in the general report. While 
the Frenchmen were confined in that depot, it was a custom for the 
tornkey, with a sentry, to go into each prison, and see the lights eX- 
tinguished at a stated hour; although frequently lighted again there 
was no further molestation. Instead of pursuing this plan with the - 
Americans, Shortland gave orders for the guards to fire into the prisons. 
whenever there should be a light burning. _Frequently, on the most 
trivial occasions, he would prevent the prisoners, for ten days ata 
time, from purehasing, in the market, of the country people, such arti- 
cles of comfort and convenience as ‘their scanty means would admit 
ef. His last act of this kind, was but ashort time previous to the mas- 
sacre, and his alledged reason for it was, that the prisoners would not 
- deliver up to him a man who had made his escape from the black 
hole, (a place of confinement for criminals) and had taken refuge a- 
mong the prisoners in general. This man was one of a prize-crew, 
who was confined in that dark and loathsome cell,on a short allowance 
of provisions, from June, 1814, until the ratification of the treaty. On 
that man being demanded, the prisoners stated to Shortiand, that they 
did not presume that the British government would expect them to 
stand sentry over each other-~ that he might send his turnkeys and sol- 
diers in and look for the man, but they would not seek him and de- 
diver bim up-—upon which he ordered the military to ‘fire upon the 
prisoners, but owing to the coolness and deliberation of the then eom- 
Mere military officer, in restraining them, this order was not 
e 
Ro stm up the whole ina few words, his conduct, throughout, was 
marked by the same illiberal prejndice, overbearing ‘insult, and savage. 
barbarity, which characterizes the majority of English officers when 
» . they have Americans in their power. 
-., The enclosed papers, from No. 1 to 16 inclusive, are the depositions — 
taken by the committee of investigation on the 7th. Colonel AyRE 
_ arrived from Plymouth and tools command of this depot, . Shortland 
sent in a message to the committee, requesting their attendance at his 
office, to which was returned for answer, that considering him a 
derer, they were determined to have no communication 
but added, if t he commanding officer from Plymouth had at ry 
communicate, they would wait on him ; and, at his requ 
‘went up to Mages where they stated to him all th: 


































the affair. 

He expressed great regret for what had ace 

eet prisoners that no further violence should be used 
mean time Shortland made his appearance. 
cry of murderer, scoundrel, villain, bu 
~The guilty wretch stood appalled, not di 
| dieation of hia conduct ; bach with 
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meturned to his guard-house, from whélive he was never seen it ! 
while we remained there. In the course of the day, a rear. 
and post captam arrived from Plymouth, s sent by Sir J.T. Duckw 


commander in chief on that station, to enquire into the transaction ; : to . 


whom we likewise fully stated, by the committee, all the particulars, 
together with Shortland’s previous infamous conduct. Their seanda- 
lous misrepresentation of the same to the admiralty board, as will be 





seen in their statement No. 20, is truly characteristic of. ‘the British: 5. 
official accounts. We likewise wrote to Mr. Beasly on that day, giv- 


ing him a short history of the affair, but as he did not acknowledge 
the receipt of the letter, we concluded it had been intercepted Om 
the 14th we received a letter from him dated the 12th, of which No. 


18 is a copy—in answer to which No. 19 is a copy. On the 16th we | 


received another from him, of which No. 20 is a copy; in the interim 


he had seen a copy of our report, sent bya private conveyance, which. 


seemed to have greatly altered his opmion concerning the affair. In 
his letter of the 14th was an extract from the statement or report sent 


him by the admiralty board. On receiving which we wrote to admi- — 


tal Duckworth, of which No. 21 is a copy. 

On the 22d of April, Mr. King, appointed by the American agents 
at London, and a Mr. Larpent on the part of the government, with a 
magistrate of the county of Devon, arrived at the depot to mvestigate 
the affair; they were employed the greater part of three days in tak- 
ing the depositions respecting the same ; and though we would not 






hastily prejadge Mr. Kiag’s report, we deem it necessary to state, that. 


our anticipations of it are not of the most favourable nature, from his - 


not appearing to take that interest in the affair which the Injuries his 


countrymen had received demanded, as far the greater part of their js 


time was employed in taking the depositions of Shortland’s witnes 
most of whom were the principal actors, on that day, and of cour 





were implicated. with him in his guilt. On learning Mr. King was a- — 
_dout leaving the depot, we addressed a note to him, stating, “that we 
had a number of witnesses waiting, whose depositions we ‘conceived iy 


would be of importance, and requested him to have them taken ; we 


received to this note no answer, and he imamediately left the depot. oy 


‘The particular points on which those depositions would have born, 


related to the picking the hole im the wall and breaking the locks of 
the gate leading into the market-square—they would have exonerated 


~ the prisoners generally from having auy share in those acts, or even a 
knowledge of their having beer committed. As these were the two 
principal points on which Shortland rested his plea of 3 justification, we 
deemed it highly necessary that they should have been placed in a 


_ proper pomt of view. As for an idea of the prisoners attempting to 


“break out, a moment’s reflection would convince any unpartial man 
; improbability, Every prisoner that had a sufficiency of money 
e expences, could obtain his release and a passport, by ap- 
tr. E Beasly, or through thew Comesponverte in Mee. ; 
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their native country. The infamous falschoods circulated in the Eng- 

lish prints, of the prisoners having armed themselves with knives, clubs, 
stones, &c. seized a part of the guard and disarmed them, and other 
_ similar reports, are anworihy of notice ; for when the disturbance oc- 
curred on the ‘fourth of April, concerning bread, the prisoners having 
at open the inner gates, had they the least dis osition, they might 
have immolated the whole garrison, as they were completely surprised 
and panic struck. 

The artful policy of the British officers in coupling the transactions 
of the 6th of April with that of burning Mr. Beasly’s effigy, may easi- 
ly be seen through ; the latter was done a fortnight previous, by a few 
individuals, without its being generally known, or the least disturb- 
ance concerning it; and we deem it but justice to state, that what- 
ever hegligence Mr. Beasly may have been guilty of, respecting the 
affairs of the puisoners, he should be totally pens es from all blame 
respecting the massacre. 

There was an instance that occurred on the evening of the 6th, 


which reflects so much credit on the Americans, it should not be pas- : 


sed over in silence. When the brutal soldiery were following the 


prisoners in the yards, stabbing and firing —— them, a Jamp lighter, 


who had come In a few moments previous, ran into No. 3 prison, te 
escape being murdered by his own colentee ion’ ; on being recognized, 


ae rope was fixed for hanging him immediately. In this moment of 
--frritation, when their slaughtered and bleeding countrymen lay groan- 


- ing around them in the agonies of dissolution, such an act of vengeance, 
at that time would not have been singular—but on its bemg represent- 


_ ed to them, by some influential characters, that such a deed would. 


s' in the American name, to their honour be it recorded, that human- 
ity triumphed over vengeance, the trembling wretch was ‘released, and 
told to go—* We disdain to copy after your cowntrymen, and meurdes 
you at this advantage, we will seek a more noble revenge.” 

We deem it necessary here to remark, as some editors have mani 


_. fested a. disposition to vindicate Shortland’s conduct, that, allowing 
- every circumstance to be placed in the most unfavourable point of 


__ view for the prisoners, suppose, for a moment, it was their intention 
, to” break out, and.a number had collected in the market square for 


that’ purpose, "when, being charged upon by the military, they retreat- 


ed out of the square into their respective prison-yards, and shut the 
gates after them without making any resistance whatever ; under such 
circumstances no further opposition could have been expected, and, 
consequently, their iatention must have been completely defeated. 
What justification can there then be made to appear for the subse- 
quent brutal, unprecedented butchery and mutilation? Now ! The 
most shameless and barefaced advocates and apolo gizers i 


justice cannot produce any. 
WALTER COLTON, ’ 






THOS. B. MOTT, 
WHCHOEART, 






Ww ie dees they were assured they would be embarked for 
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con as Se : 
DEPOSITION No. I. 

7 Adilison Hoimes, being solemnly sworn on the ney cvangelits of 
Almighty God, depose and say— 

That on the 6th of April, about 6 o’clock in the evening, I was in 
the market-square, where the soldiers were drawn up. There was a_ 
number of Americans in the square—to the best of my judgment, be- 
tween fifty and a hundred. I distinetly heard Captam Shortland or- _ 
der the soldiers to charge on the prisoners,-which they did not do till 
the order was repeated by their own officers, when they charged, ar 
the prisoners retreated through the gates, which they shut to after 
them. In this interim I had got behind a sentry box, in the square, 
and the soldiers went past me. I saw Captam Shortland open the 
gates, and distinctly heard him give the word to fire, which was not 
immediately obeyed, the commanding officer of the soldiers observing,. 
that he would not order the men to fire, but that he (Shortland) might 
‘do as he pleased. I then saw Captain Shortland seize hold of a mus- 
ket, in the hands-of a soldier, which was immediately fired—but I am. 
not able to say whether he or the soldier pulled the trigger. At this 
time I was endeavouring to get through the gate to the prison-yard— 
in so doing several stabs were made at me with bayonets, which I e- 
_-vaded. Immediately after the firing became general, and | retreated, 
with the remainder of the prisoners, down the yard, ‘the soldiers fol 
lowing and firig on the prisoners ; after I had got into No. 3 prison, 
I heard two vollies fired into the prison, that killed one man. and” 
wounded another—and further the deponent saith not. ~ 

ADDISON HOLMES, — 

We, the undersigned, bemg duly appointed and sworn as a com= 
mittee to take the depositions of those persons who were eye witnesses. 
of the late horrid massacre, certify that the above deponents, bemg 
‘duly and solemnly sworn on the holy evangelists of Almighty God, 
did depose and say as before written, which was severally a 
each one who subscribed the same. 

William B. Orne, Wm. Hobart, 
Francis Joseph, James Adams, 
Walter Colton, James Boggs. ‘3 

[A certificate similar to the foregoing, is attached to each of He dew 
positions, The originals are now i) our hands. | 

“No. Ii. 

We, the undersigned, being each severally sworn on the 
“gelists of Almighty God, depose and say—’ 
That on the 6th of April, about six o’clock in ie evening, as we 

were walking in the yard of No. 1 and No. 3 prisons, just before he. 
usual time of turning in, we heard the alarm bell ring. At this time: 
most of the prisoners-were in the prisons ; a number with us ran up 
the market square, out of curiosity, to see ‘what was the matter ; there 
were about one hundred collected in the square, and a number were 




























ly evane 








y the gates inside the prison yard ; the soldiers were drawn, 
per part of the square 5 orders were givemthem to charge, . 
: the prisoners retreated out of the square, and some of the: : 
which came through the gates, shut them to; the sojdiers them - ee 
menced firing on them through "the iron pailings, and fired. bis 
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_* xollies in sucééssione The prisoners were, at this time endeavourite 
to get into their resp sotive prisons, when the soldiers perceived that 
they were all dispersed from the gates, they followed them into the 
yard, and continued firing on them ; and after all the prisoners had 

_ got into the prisons, a party of soldiers pursuing them, came up to the 

- door of No. 3 prison, and fired two vollies into the prison, which kil- 


: i Jed one man and mortally wounded another. 


We further solemnly deciare, that there was no pre-concerted plan 
or intention among the prisoners to make an attempt to break out, 
.. to resist, m any manner, the authority of the government of the 

epot, 
John T.. Foster, Charles Perry, Geo. Siinchecomb, 
Elisha Whitten, James Grennlaw, JWeiliam Perry, 
dsaac L. Burr, Wm. B. Orne, Richard Downing. 

Done at Dartmoor Prison, this 7th day of April, 1815. 

No. Ii. 

1, Andrew Davis, yun. bemg solemnly sworn upon the holy evan- 
gelists of Almighty God, ‘depose and say— 

; That on the 6th of April, about six o*clock in the evening, while 
_ walking in the yard of No. 3 prison, I heard the alarm bell ring, and 
¥ went up towards the gate : I saw several men bearing a wounded 
_ man towards the gate, “whom it appeared had been wounded by the 

soldiers? bayonets; when the prisoners were retreating out of the 
square, I heard Captain Shortland order.a part of them to let go the 
wounded man, which some of them did; one of the remaining re- 
-_ monstrated to Captain Shortland, saying that the man was so badly 
wounded that it required several to support bim ; on which Captain 
Shortland struck him several blows with his fists, and he appeared te 


e 


‘me, from tie whole of his conduet, to be much mtoxicated with he 


ce ea farther = deponent saith not. 
ANDREW DAVIS, Jun. 
No. IV. 

We, the undersigned, depose and say-—— 

‘That on the 6th of April, in the evening, we were in the yard of 
No. 1 and No. 3 prisons, when we heard the firing at the gates, and 
saw the prisoners all endeavor ing to get into. their respective prisons. 
In going down towards the lower door of the prisons, we saw a party 
of soldiers, who were posted om thé. walls, commence firmg on the 
prisoners, and we'saw a man fall, who immediately died, and several 
others were ef wounded before they were able to "get into the, 

risons. ; 
Amos Cheeney, oR Soins Coffen, 


Washington Fox, Thomas Williants, 
John Sinith, _ Henry Casey. 
Harris Keeney, 

a INOS WW a. 







‘Hemer Hult, after being duly sworn on the holy evan 
mighty God, deposeth and saith— _ 
On the 6th of April, about: six orclock i in the evening, 
Ang in the yard of No. 7. prison ; all being as tranquil among 
@Xcts as as i observed anya esse siiae’ e be ¢ 
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the walls ;.and one of them called to one ef the. prisoners, and told 
him he (the prisoner) had better go into the Brien, as the prisoners 
would soon be charged upon. While he was asking the cause of such 

a proceeding, I heard the alarm bell ringing. [ immediately runte 
the gates leading to the square, when I saw Captain Shortland at the — 
head of the armed soldiery marching down to the gratings, the prison- 
ers at the same time running to see ‘what was the matter; on the sole 
diers coming to the gratings, Capt. Shortland ordered them to charge, _ 
which they ‘did ; the prisoners immediately run to their respective. 
prisons ; on passing through the inner gate they closed it after them. 
Then I heard Captain Shortland order the soldiers to FIRE, Which 
they commenced to do in every direction of the yard, when the pris- 
oners were making every effort to reach their prisons. I di 
any violence used on the part of the prisoners, nor do I believe ar Ly 
violence was intended or premeditated. . HOMER HULL. 

1, Joseph C. Morgan, having been duly sworn, and having read the 
foregoing deposition, do declare the statement therem mentioned, to 
be true. J. C. MORGAN... 

No. VI. a 

We, the undersignéd, depose and say— ; 

That, on the 6th of April, about 6 o'clock in the evening, we were 
ist the market square—we distinctly heard Captain Shortland give or- 
ders to the soldiers to charge on the prisoners—and after we retreated 
through the gates, we heard him give orders to the soldiers to IRE, 
Ww hich, on his repeating several times, was executed. 

Joseph Reeves, _ Fsace DL. Burr, 
3 James Greenlaw, Thomas T' indat 


oa 


Sane ee 













No. VII. 
We, the undersigned, depose and say— 
That on the 6th of April, in the evening, after all the priso : 
No. 1-and 3 yards had got into their respective prisons, a par 
soldiers came up to the door of No. 3 prison—we were standing 
the door at the time, and saw them fire Two VOLLIES into the pi 
which killed one man and wounded another. te 
William Scanck, 
James Greenlaw, 


“No. Vir. : 
Enoch Burn hain haying been duly sworn, a ie 
That he was standing at the market gate at the time Capt. Short- 
Yand came into the market square with a large party of soldiers Gt be- 
ing then about 6 p’clock.) They ‘immediately formed a line in the 
gquare—at that time a number of prisovers got into the square from 
the yard of No. 3 prison, and had advanced a few steps; the soldiers 
then charged, and the Tisoners. immediately retreated ‘to their pris- — 
ens, without the least resistance. After the prisoners had retired to 
; te ye. -of the prison, the soldiery formed a line, and commenced 3 
_ firing in the yards, the prison gates being closed by the prisoners ; 
_jshorlly after they kept up ah eavy fire, and I saw one man fall. f 


| see = pestened to No. 6 prison, but on. renching No. 7s 1 found 
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there was a party of soldiers on the wall, firing from every direction.. 
I then got safe in No. 7, where, after remaining at the north end win- 
dow for a few moments, I saw a. man (a prisoner) leaning against the 
wail, apparently wounded, with his hands in @ supplicating pesture— 
at ihe sume lume, I saw several soldiers present and fire at the prisoner, 
and he feli dead on the spot. 
ue : ENOCH BURNHAM. 
No. IX. 

Edward Cogin, being duly sworn, deposed, that on the sixth of 
April, about six o’clock in the afternoon, a few prisoners belonging to 
No. 5 and 7 prisons, broke-a hole through the wall opposite No. 7 
prison, as they said, to get a ball out of the barrack yard, which they 
had lost in their play. After they had broke through the wail, the 
‘officers and soldiers that were in the barrack yard, toid them to desist, 

or they would fire upon them. Immediately after that the drum beat 
to arms, and the square was filled with soidiers, and without telling the 
prisoners to go to their prison, immediately commenced to charge and: 
fire upon them. I immediately started to go to No. 5 prison, and the: 
_ soldiers on the platforms on the walls commenced firmg, and I should. 
’ think near forty fired at myself and three others, as | am suze there 
‘were no other men in sight at that time between Nos. 5 and 6 prisons. 
In goimg round No. 5 cook house, a prisoner was shot and killed very 


Oe ae Fic. EDWARD COFFIN. 


Aitest, Hewry ALLEN. 

No. X- 

Thomas B. Mott, having been duly-sworn, deposed— 

About six 0° ‘olock in the evening of the 6th of April, I was called 
on by a number of persons, requesting me as one of the committee, to: 
put a stop to some boys, whom they said were picking a hole through 
en inner os for which, they said, our provisions would be seed 


= to ¥ for i asked what was theis intentions in making the hole ? 








"They said it was for the purpose of obtaining a ball which they had 
lost m their play. I then repaired, with a number of respectable men,. 
to make them desist ; but before we got into the yard, a quick firing 
commenced, On my walking up the yard, was met by a number of 
_ prisoners retreating to their prisons, much-alarmed ; one of which I 
--observed was badly wounded ; he was bleeding freely from his wound: 
I could see the yard was clear of prisoners, or not more than two: 
or three to be.seen, and they retiring fast. I requested the wounded 
man to lea upom me, and f would assist him in some medical aid.— 
We had uot advanced but a few steps, when we were fired on. I 
advanced, assuring the soldiery we had no hostile intentions. | then 
took the ‘finting man in my arms, when a volley of musketry was- 






_ discharged full atus. I then retired immediately ; there was but one 


‘of my prison doors unlocked, which was on the back of the prison.. 
- On tuming the cerner of the ‘ook house, I found myself unexpected-. 

dy open’ to the fire of soldiers on the ramparts of the south w 
f Lie a was ma UR. in so brisk a gape that it pay 
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been standing behind the wing of the cook house, sallied out for the . 
purpose of gaining our prison door, when a volley of musket balls “ 
showered in amongst us, killing two, and wounding others. On our ‘ 
entermg the prison our doors were shut to keep them from firiag in.” 
Some little time after, the turnkey enquired for me ; I went forward 

to the window ; he requested me to deliver up the dead and wound- 

ed 4 requested him to open the door, which he did, for that purpose. 

On passing out the dead and wounded, I was insulted by the soldiery, 

and on my replying, was charged upon, and with difficulty escaped, 
without beg butchered ; they likewise insulted the wounded as I 


gave them up, and threw the dead down i in the mud, and pea at be 
them in a very unfeeling manner. — THOS, B. MOTT. : 
No. XI. 


1, William Mitchell, being duly sworn upon the holy eralivelie of 
Almighty God, depose and say— . 
That, on the evening of the 6th of April, when the alarm com-_ 
menced, I was in the lower part of No. 1 yard. I walked up towai 
the gate to learn the cause ; when I had got about half: way, I hear: 
a single musket fired, and immediately after a whole volley. I then 
saw several men carrying one that was wounded, the soldiers keep- _ 
ng up the whole time a steady fire, and the prisoners all endeavorins 
to get into the prisons ; the lower doors being closed in the intern 
it was with much difficulty they could get m, the soldiers pursui 
them the whole time, and charging them with bayonets ; and 
setting into the prison, I heard the firing of musketry in all direc 
round the prison : and further the deponent saith not. oy 
WILLIAM MITCH 




























No. XII. : 
I, John G. Gatchell, having been duly sworn, depose and 
That I was walking in the yard, towards the gate. T 
knew, was the soldiers coming into the yard, with Capt. Sh 
their head, when an immediate fire began from the s 
man fell within six feet of me. While in the act of r 
man assistance, I heard Captain Shortland order the soldier 
the damn’d rascal—meaning me ; immediately the soldiers car 
pricked me with their bayonets, and [ was forced to run to 
at the hazard of my life, and leave the man that was wou 
JOHN G. GAT 
No. XIII. pers) Mae 
James Taylor, havmg been duly sworn, deposeth, “that ho was : 
standing at the gate in the market square, at the time Captain Short- 
land, with a ‘file of soldiers, entered the square. Captain Shortland = 
ordered’a prisoner in the square to go into the prison, when he imme- 
diately complied. He then ordered the soldiers to charge ; and in- | 
stantly observed to the commanding officer of the military —* It isno 
ase to charge on the damn’d Yankee rascals—FIRE”—when this 
commenced immediately. The prisoners at that time were Tushing 
: De the prisons as fast as possible, and principally out of the square.— 
! After th the prisoners were mostly in the prison of No. 4, a boy, ef ten 
ars of age, ¥ se shot through the ye and killed, while in the Goat ae 
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assage trying to get in, by the soldiers in the yard, im my presence;. 
. I being inside the prison ; likewise one other man was shot througl: — 
‘the thigh. JAMES TAYLOR. 
No. XIV. 
Samuel Lowdy having been duly sworn, deposéth as follows : 
That he was in the yard of prison No. 4, at the tme Robert Hay- 
wood was shot by the soldiery. He immediately took him up, for 
the purpose of carrying him to the hospital. In the square he met 
Capt. Shortland, and said, Capt. Shortland, this man is very badly 
wounded—I want to carry him to the hospital. Capt. Shortland re- 
plied, you damn/’d son of a bitch, carry him back to the prison ; and 
he was obliged to comply. After getting to the prison, one of the sol- 
-diers called him back, and he went up to the square with the man, 
and met Capt. Shortland, who said, heave him down there, (pointing 
to a sentry box) and away with you to the prison. At that time they 
were firing in the different yards. On leaving the square, we found 


_ ‘the man was dead. : SAMUEL LOWDY. 
__ John Battice having been sworn, corroborates the evidence of Sam- 
me uel Lowdy. JOHN BATTICE. 
Se No. XV. P 


Wiltiam Potter, havmg been duly sworn, deposed— 

~ "Phat while passing between No. 5 and 6 prisons, the soldiers com- 
“-menced firmg from’ the walls in three divisions, at a few of us ; at 

_ that time there were’only four prisoners in sight.. After advancing a 

few steps, I found a man badly wounded. I. stopped and picked the 

man. up ; during which time the soldiers kept an incessant fire at us, 

as likewise till we got to the prison of No. 5 









WILLIAM POTTER. 
“ae No. XVI. 
1, ‘David 8. Warren, being duly sworn on the holy evangelists of 
Almighty God, depose and say— 
That, on the evening of the 6th of April, when the alarm commen-. 
ced, I was in the lower part of the yard No: 1 prison. ef walked up 
to the gate to learn the cause. 1 there saw there were a number of 
» prisoners in the market square, and a great. number of soldiers drawn 
- upacross the same; soon after they charged on the prisoners, who re+ 
_ treated out of the square into their respective prison yards, and shut 
the gates‘after them. I saw the soldiers advance up to the gates, and 
heard Capt. Shortland order them to fire, which they not immediately 
obeying, I saw him seize hold of a musket in the hands of a soldier, 
and direct it towards a prisoner, and heard him again repeat— fire > — 
God damn you, fire.” Immediately afterwards the firing became gen- 
eral; the prisoners were all endeavoring to get into the prisons, which 
was attended with much difficulty, all the doors but one being ¢ closed 
rane further the gene saith not. i, 
DAVID §&. 














No. XVII. 

~~ ‘We, the undersigned, being each sevaialty swo. 
gelists of Almighty God, for the investigation of th: 
tending pad late horsjd —) and having hear 
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% eteat number of witnesses, from our own personal Inowlede, mad 
from the depositions given in as aforesaid, 


REPORT AS FOLLOWS: ee 


That on the 6th of April, about six o’clock in the evening, when 
the prisoners were all quiet in their respective yards, it being about 
the usual time of turning in for night, and the greater part of the pris- — 
oners being then in the prisons, the alarm bell was rung, and many of — 
the prisoners ran up to the market square to learn the oceasion of the 
alarm. ‘There were then drawn up in the square several hundred — 
soldiers, with Capt. Shortland (the agent) at their head ; it was hike- 
wise observed at the same time, that additional numbers of sok 
were posting themselves on the walls round the prison yards. One 01 : 
a observed to the prisoners, that they had better go into the pris- 

s, for they would be charged upon directly. This, of course, occa- 
aed considerable alarm among them. In this moment of uncer 
tainty, they were running in different directions, enquiring the cau 
of the alarm ; some toward their respective prisons, and some towar 
‘the market square. When about one hundred were collected in th 
square, Capt. Shortland ordered the soldiers to charge upon _the: 
which order the soldiers were reluctant in obeying, as the priso 
were using no violence; but on the order being repeated, they m 
a charge, and the pr isoners retreated out of the square, into their 
on yards, and shut the gate after them. Capt: Shortland, hims 
opened the gates, and ordered the soldiers to fire ta among th 
oners, whe were “all retreating in different directions towards t 
spective prisons. It appears there was some hesitation in tl 

. 


























of the officers; whether or not it was proper to fire upon the 
in that situation ; ; on which Shortland seized a musket out of the 
of a soldier, each: he fired. Immediately after the fire became 
eral, and many of the prisoners were either killed or wounded 
| remainder were endeavoring to get into the prisons; when gc 
wards the lower doors, the “soldiers on the walls commence 
them from that quarter, which killed some and wounded ot 
ter much difficulty, (ali the doors being closed in the entr 
one in each prison) the survivors succeeded m gaining th 
immediately after 4 parties of soldiers came to the- doo: 
8 and 4 pr isons, and fired several volhes into them throw: y 
dows and doors, which killed one man in each prison, an 
wounded others. 
Tt likewise appears, that the preceding butchery was follow i oe 
with a disposition of peculiar inveteracy and barbarity. Leary e 
One man who was severely wounded in No. 7 prison yard, and. bs 
ing unable to make his way to the prison, was come up with by 
soldiers, whom he implored for mercy, but in vain ; five of the h 
ened tches immediately levelled their pieces at him, and shot hire 5; 
) spot. The soldiers who were on the walls, manifested = 
by keeping up a constant fixe on every: prisoner they 
j ns to get into the prisons, when their ae 
the least shadow of resistance | 
them had got into No. 6 pra- 
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en cook ike, which was pointed out by the soldiers on the walls, to 
' those who were marching im from the square. They immediately went 
up and fired into the same, which wounded several. One of the-pris- 
_ gners ran out, with the intention of gaining his prison, but was killed 
_ Before he reached the door. 
_ On an impartial consideration of all circumstances of the case, we 
-are induced to believe that it was a premeditated scheme in the mind 
_ of Capt. Shortland, for reasons which we will now proceed to give.— 
As an illucidation of its origin, we will recur back to an event which 
happened some days previous. Captain Shortland was at the time, 
absent at Plymouth ; but before going, he ordered the contractor, or 
‘ his clerk, toyserve out one pound of indifferent, hard bread, instead of 
one pound and ahalf of soft bread, their usual allowance. This the 
_ prisoners refused to receive. - They waited all day in expectation of 
their usual allowance bemg served out; but at sunset, finding this 
would not be the case, burst open’the lower gates, and went up to 
_ the store, demanding to have their bread. 
The officers of the garrison, on being alarmed, and informed of these 
proceedings, observed that it was ne more than right the prisoners 
should have their usual allowance, and strongly reprobated Captain 
Shortland, ia withholding it from them. They were accordingly 
served with their bread, mand quietly returned to their prison. ‘This 
“a circumstance, with the censures that were thrown on his conduct, 
Teached the ears of Shortland, on his return home, and he must then 
ave determined on the diabolical plan of seizing the first slight pre- 
xt to turn in the military, to butcher the prisoners for the gratifica- 
‘ton of his malice and revenge. It unfortunately happened, that in 
the afternoon of the 6th of April, some boys who were playing ball in 
ae ‘7 yard, knocked their ball-over nto the barrack yard, and on the 
sentry in that yard refusing ‘to throw it back to them, they picked | a 
hole m the wall, to-get in after it. - : 




















This afforded Shortland his wished for pretext, and he took his - 
 Sneasures accordingly. He had all the garrison drawn up in the mili- 









tary walk, additional numbers posted on the walls, and every thing — 
red, before the alarnt bell was rung ; this he naturally conclud-. 
ld draw the attention of a great number of prisoncrs‘towerds _ 





} d into the yards to lock all the doors ‘but one, of each pris- 
On, | event the prisoners retreating out of the way, before he had 
_ sufficiently wreaked his. vengeance, 






What Sic peculiar weight to fhe belief of its being. a premeditated, : 


determined massacre, are, 
First—The sangumary - disposition epahifesthd on every occasion by 
Shortland, he having prior to this time, ordered the soldiers to fire i ins 
to the prisons, through the prison windows, upon 1 ers 
asleep in their hammocks, on account of a light being 
ons ; which barbarous act was repeated 
‘That murder was not then committed, 
‘Providence alone ; for the balls 
they passed through the hammo 
having also ordered the soles to f 










the gates, to learn the cause of the alarm, wl hile the turnkeys were — 
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of No. ¥ prison, because Bey would not deliver ap . him aman Who - 
had escaped from his cachot, which order the commanding officer. of 
the soldiers refused to obey 3 and generally, he having seized on ev- 
ery slight pretext to injure the prisoners, by stopping their marketing 
for ten days repeatedly, and once, a oo part of their provisions Or 
the same length of time. Sante 

Secondly—He having been heard to say, when the boys had picked 
the hole in the wall, and some time before the alarm bell was rung, 
while all the prisoners were quiet as usual in their respective yards— 
“Pll fiz the damn’d rascals direcily.” * toa 

Thirdly—His having all the soldiers on their posts, and. the gari- fe 
son fully prepared before the alarm bell rung. !t could not then, o Sa 
course, be rung to assemble the soldiers, but to alarm the prisoner: Fy 
and create confusion among them. i 

Fourthly—The soldiers upon the wall, previous to the alarm bell - 
being rung, informing the pnsoners that they would be charged: upon 
directly. 

Fifthly—The tumkeys going into the yard and closing all the doot 
but one, in each prison, while the attention of the prisoners was ate 
tracted by the alarm bell. This was done about fifteen minutes se 
er than usual, and without informing the prisoners it was time to s 
ap. It was ever the invariable practice of the turnkeys, from wh 
anes. never deviated before that meh when ccoENS. inte ie 































the yard, “turn in, turn in : p eae on that. night it was ¢ 
eretly, that not one man in a hundred knew ‘they were shi 
particular, their shutting the door of No. 75. prisoners usua 
out at, and which was formerly always closed last, and i 
open in the other end of the prison, which was exposed to 
fire from the soldiers on the walls, and which the pages had to pass 2 
in gainig the prisons. ° ee ae 
Ft appears to us that the foregoing reasons suflciently warrant 
éonclusion we have drawn therefrom,. 7” . 
as likewise ean om the a ae oe men 


petit in beating a prisoner then oa. ans sé 
ed, from the blackguard and abusive Janguage he made 
from his py ped having been seen” in. the- same” state 3 


the prisoners, and no douhé was the ¢ cause of ie indisexiuinate bute 

_ery, and of no quarter being given. 

_We rapt 6 Brel aver, ‘that there was no pre ne rted ve to 

ses breaking out. There cannot be produce the least shadow _ 

‘or inducement for that intention, because the prisoners 
Gee to be released, and to embark on 1 bone cartels 
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N. B. Seven were killed, thirty dangerously wounded, and thirty 
“ ghightly do. Total, sixty-seven killed and wounded. 





~ (Wm. B. Orne, Wm. Hobart, 
& | James Boggs, James Adams; 
%4J. F. Trowbridge, Francis Joseph, Commitice. 
we | John Rust, Henry Allen, ; 
| Walter Colton, Thomas B. Mott, j 
No. XVIII. 


Letter from Mr. Beasly, agent for American prisoners of war at Len 
don, to the Committee of American prisoners of war in Dartmoor 
prison. 

Agency for American prisoners of war, 
London, Apri! 12, 1815. 
Caviar —It having been stated in some of ‘the newspapers 


_ published here, that the American government intended to send some - 


_ ships of war bound to the Mediterranean, to this country, for the pur- 
_ pose of completing their crews from among the prisoners; and having 
been informed that this idea has got among the prisoners, it becomes 
Bua! duty to request, that you will inform them that the fact is not so. 
-T have already informed you of the measures which had been taken 
6 provide conveyances for the prisoners. You will let them know, 
eight large transports have been engaged, some of which must be 
at Plymouth ; ; others will sieecie © “eh the whole of ‘the prison- 
> sent off. 2 
ich to be Luieitels that at a shement when every exertion 
aki ing to restore them’ to their country, they should have fallen 
‘0 an excess which has proved fatal to some, And I amat.a loss to 
conceive how they could, under such. circumstances, ] retend to.say, 
that the cause of this unfortunate but shameful conduct, was the neg- 
lect of their government or its agent. This, 1 am informed, they 
ave stated 6 the officers who were sent to examine into the affair. 
am, gen lemen, your obedient servant, 


























R. G. BEASLY. 
aM ithee of the American prisoners, Darimoor. 





- No, XIX, ek 
# ertmoon:: Apri 14, 1815. 














ener circumstances of the ie unfortunate affair, 
have informed you, that the prisoners stated to them the 
that event was that their government or its agent hac 
‘This is a most deliberate falsehood, let y yun-authors 
We deny not that the anxiety of ‘th Ti 

here, has been great ; they have even 
a in your preparations for that purpose 1 
~ have never implicated—and you may rest a: 
“400 much of the genuine spirit of Ame 
of a foreign government for relief, or to 
: Sepa wath the aprermen’ or its : 
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We solemnly assure you, that whatever anxiety among the prison 
ers, or want of confidence in your exertions, as above stated, may 
have existed among them, that it can in no way be construed to have 
any collusion or connection with the late event, and was expressly so 
stated to the admiral, who came here from Plymouth. 

We, on the contrary, in the name of the five thousand: prisoners 
confined here, accuse Shortland of a deliberate, pre- determined act 

_of atrocious murder—we have sufficient evidence in our possession to 
prove- it to the world, and we call on you (there being at present no 
accredited minister, or charge des affairs at the court of London) to 
make strict inquiries into the circumstances of the case, and. procure 
all the evidence necessary for a proper investigation into the same 3 
for well do we feel assured, that our government will not thus suffer 

“its citizens to be sacrificed, for the gratification of national prejudice, 
malice or revenge, of the petty officers of a foreign state. 

We. are at no loss to impute the misrepresentation of the British of — 
ficers to their proper motives. They artfully wish to excite in your 
breast a spirit of enmity and resentment against the prisoners, that 
you might use less perseverance, or feel yourself less- interested i 
making the proper inquiries mto the late affair. 

_ With much respect, we remain, Sir, your most obedient and bine 
ble servants, WILLIAM HOBART 
gar" WALTER COLTON. 

Ee * HENRY aaa . 
R. G. Beasly, Esq. vigent for Prisoners, London. 
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be onan. ie 14, 1815. 

Gieriene_ Ney letter to you of the 12th inst. on the = 
‘the melancholy event, was written under an impression which [ 
ceived from a report of it, transmitted to me by this governm: 
have since received your report of the circumstances. — 
im possession of the mformation therein contained, the let 
have-been differently expressed. I am, gentlemen aK 
servant, R.. G. 

~ Committee of. ” Mie oa Prisoners, Dartmoor. : 


A ocemnienes of the Admiralty : 





“« The rioters, it appears, endeavored to ovERrowEr the guard, to 
force the prison, and had actually seized the arms of some of the sol- 
diers, and made a breach in the walls of the depot, when th 
found itself obliged to have recourse to the re arms, and five 
‘nioters were | killed, and thirty-four wounde 

absi 


id the depot was te us _ of ee nae : 
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and Schornbers, the two senior officers at that feck to proceed te 
“Dartmoor, and to inquire into the. circumstances. Those officers ac- 
cordingly repaired to the depot, where they found, on examination of 
‘the officers of the depot, and all the American prisoners who were 
called before them, that the circumstances of the riot were as before 
stated ; but that no excuse could be assigned for the conduct of the 
"prisoners, but their impatience to be released ; and the Americatis 
unanimously deciared, that their complaint of delay was not against 
the British government, but against their own, which ought to have 
sent means for their early conveyance home, and in replies to distinct 
questions to that effect, they declared they had no Bonne of comt- 
plaint whatsoever.” 
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No. XX]. 
ees ek DARTMOOR, April 17; 1815. 
* To Rear Admiral Stir J. T. Duckworth. 
_~  $ir—The officers whom you sent to this place to inquire into 
* ‘the circumstance of the unfortunate occurrence of the 6th inst. what- 
ever right they had to represent the conduct of Captain Shortland in 
the most favorable manner, we conceive it an act of gross injustice. 
~ that. they should have given to you such a false and scandalous rep- 
resentation of what they were told by the prisoners. 
In the report from the admiralty board to Mr. Beasly, (a copy of 
ich he has transmitted to us) it is stated that the prisoners, when 
e ed upon to give an account of the circumstances of the 6th, exon- 
ed Captain Shortland and the English government from any blame 
recting the same, and accused their own government and its agent 
cng the cause. 
Ve, on the contrary, solemnly declare, that it was expressly stated 
miral Rowley, that whatever anxiety might have existed among — 
prisoners for a speedy release, could, in no way whatever, be — 
strued to have had any collusion or connection with that event.— _ 
hat the prisoners, so far from having any idea of attempting to break 
if the gates had been opened, and every one suffered to go who 
wish to do so, not one in a hundred would have left the prison, 
g No means of subsistence In a ee Sede Nace being Ek 
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Con iving, bon your well known eheractek in the Britich navy 
for integrity and pensar, that han would ae wish to have your name 
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Pia addition to the documents furnished by the committee of the 
Dartmoor prisoners, we lay the following affidavit of Archibald Tay. 
for before the public. Will people doubt this evidence also? Is it 
likely that common soldiers, hired assassins, would make use of simi- 
lar expressions from their own impulses ? or is it not much more con- _ 
formable to common sense to believe that this was the lar lage held 

. y their officers, and that they echoed it.] Be ee 

«City of New York, ss. Oe 

Archibald Taylor, late commander of the Paul Jones, private arm- 
ed vessel of war, being duly sworn, doth depese and say-— Seat 

‘That he was a prisoner in Dartmoor prison at the time of the late _ 
massacre of Americans ; that after the affair of the 6th of April, and 
on the night of the same day, he was in the prison No. 3, assi: 
Thomas Smith, late his boatswain, who was shot through his le 
the soldiers in the yard, when an order was received to have all the - 
wounded removed from the prisons to the hospital ; and while this 
deponent was carrying the said Thomas Smith to the door of the pris- 
on, to deliver him to the guards selected to receive him, some of the. 

_ soldiers observed to this deponent, “ i¥isis in turn for the affair at 
Orleans, where you killed our men, and now we have eur reve. 
- and further this deponent saith not. : 
























a ARCHIBALD T! 
_. - Sworn before me, this 28th June, 1815. — a 
AARON H, PALMER, Notary 
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their demands having been then almost immediately complied with, they returned to 


thei own yards, and the employment of force on that occasion became unnevessary. 

On the evening of the 6th, about 6 o’clock, it was clearly proved to us, that a breach 
oy hvle bad been made in one of the prison walls, sufficient for a full sized man to 
pass, and that others had been commenced in the course of the day near the saine spot, 
‘though fever completed. 

TYhat a number of the prisoners were over the railing erected to prevent them fiom 
esmmiunicating with the centinels on the walls, which was of course forbidden by the 
yegulations of the prison, and that in the space between the railing and those wails 
they were tearing up pieces of turf, and wantonly pelting each other ina noisy and 
disorderly manner. eee 

‘That a much more considerable number of the prisoners was collected together at 

that time in one of their yards near the place where the breach was effected, and that 
aithough such eoellection of prisoners Was not unusual at other times (che Gambling 
‘Tables being commauntly kept in that part of the yard) yet, when connected with the 
circumstances of the breach, and the time of the day, which was afier the hour the sig- 
nal for the prisoners to retire to their respective prisons had ceased to sound, it bes 
came 2 natural and just ground of alarm to those whu had eharge of the depot. 

i was also in evidence that in the building formerly the petty officers’ prison, but 
now the guard barrack, which etands in the yard to which the hole in the wail would 
seve as acommunieation,a part ef the arms of the guard who were off duty. were us- 

tially keptin the racks, and though there was no evidence that this was.in any respect, 
the motive whieh induced the prisoners to make the opening in the wall, or even that 
-they were ever acquainted with the faet, it naturally became at least a further cause of 
suspicion and alarm, and an additional reason for precaution. 

Upon these grounds captain Shortland appears to us te have been justified in giving 
the order. which about this time he seems to have given, to sour the alarm bell, the 
be ba signal for colleeting the officers of the depot and putting the military on the 
Miert. . 

However reasonable and justifiable this was as a measure of precaution, the effects 
produced thereby in the prisons, but which could not bave been intended, were nost 
unfortunate and deeply te be regretted. A. considerable number ef the priseners in. 

the yards where-no disturbance existed before, and who were either already within 
“their respective prisons, or quietly retiring as usual towards them, imimediatcly upen 
- the sound of the bell rushed baek from euriosity (as it appears) towards the gates, 
~ where. by that time, the crowd had assembled. and many who were at the time absent 
; their yards, were also fiom the plan of the prison, compelled, in order to reach 







caution, in its operation increased the evil it was intended to prevent. Almost at 
2 same instant that the alarm bell rung, (but whether before or subsequent is upon. 
the evidence doubtful, though captain Shortland states it possitiyely as one of his ture 
- therreasons for causing it to ring) some one or more of the prisoners broke the iron 
ehain, whieh was the only fastening of No. i gate, leading into market square by 
means of an iron bar; and a very considerable number of the prisoners immediately 
- yushed towards that gate; and.many of them begun to press forwards as fast as. the 
pening would permit into the square. 





disposed; captain Shortland in the firstinstanee proceeded down the sgu: 
the prisoners, having ordered a part of the different guards, to the mumbe 
— Afty only at first, (though they were increased afterwards) to follow hi 
time both be and Dy. Magrath endeavored by quiet means and persu: 
‘the prisoners to return to theirown yards, explaining to. them the fatal 
«which must ensue if they refused, as the military would in that ease b 
~eompelled to employ, force. Lhe guard was by this time fermed int 
. dain Shortland, about two thirds of the way dawn the square—th 
» ‘Sundved feet broad, and the guard extended nea 
Rading thas persaasion was all in Yain,and that alth 
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take an effort to retire, others pressed on in considerable numbers, at last ordered 
about 15 file of the guard, nearly in front of the gate which had been forced, to charge 
the prisoners back to their own yards, 

‘The prisoners were in some places so near the military, that one of the soldiers states 
that he could not come fairly down tu the charge ; and the military were unwilling to 
act against an enemy. Some struggling ensued between the partics, arising partly 
from intention, but mainly from the pressure of those behind preventing those in front 
from getting back. After some little time, towever, this charge appears to have been 
so far effective, and that with \little or no injury to the prisoners, as to have driven 
them for the most part quite down out of the square, with the exception of a small 
nuinber who continued their resistanee about No.1 gates 

Agreat crowd snil remained eolleeted after this in the passage between the square 
and the prisoners’ yards. and in the part of those yards in the vicinity of the gates.— 
‘bis assemblage still refused to withdraw, aud aecording to most of the English wit- 
nesses and some of the American, was makinga noise, hallowing, insulting and pro- 
yoking, and daring the military to fire, and aceording to the testimony of several of 
the soldiers, and some others, were pelting the military with large stones, by which 
soine of them were actually struck. ‘Chis cireumstance is, however. denied by many 
of the American witnesses; and some of the English, upon having the question pat 
to them, stated that they saw no stones thrown previously to the firing, although their ies) 
situation at the time was such as to enable them to see most of the proceedings in the =~ _ 
square. 

IG nder these cireumstances the firing commenced.—With regard to any order having 
been given to fire the evidence is very contradictory. Several of the Americans swear 
positively, that captain Shortland gave that order ; but the manner in which from the 
contusion of the moment, they described this part of the transaction, is so different in 
its details that it is very difficult to reconcile their testimony. Many of the soldiers. 
and other English witnesses, heard the word given by some one, but no one of them 
ean swear it Was by captain Shortland, or by any one jn particular, and sume, amongst 
‘whom is the officer commanding the guard, think, if captain Shortland had given 
such an order that they must have heard it, which they did not. In addition to this’ 
captain Shortland denies the fact; and from the situation which he appears to haye — 
been placed at the time, even according to the American witnesses, in frontofthe 
soldiers, it may appear somewhat improbable that he should then have givensuch ap 
order. ee 

But, however, it may remain,a matter of doubt whether the firing first began in the 
square by order, or was a spontaneous act of the soldicrs themselves, it seemed clea: 
that it was continued and renewed both there and elsewhere without orders; and that- 
on the platforms, and in several places about the prison, it was certainly commen 
without any authority. , ayaa 

The fact of an order having been given at first, provided the firing was under the - 
existing cireumstanees justifiable, does not appear very material in any other point of 

jew, than as shewing a want of self possession and discipliue in the troops if they —__ 
should have fired without order. f : ene 

With regard to the above most important consideration, of whether the firing w 
justifiable or not, we are of opinion, under all the cireumstanees of the ease, from t 
apprehension which the soldiers might fairly entertain, owing to the numbers and 
duct of the prisoners, that this firing to a certain extent was justifiable in a m 
point of view, in order to intimidate the prisoners, and compel them thereby 
trom all acts of violence, and to retire as they were ordered, from a situation in } 
the responsibility of the agents, and the military, could not permit them with 
remain. Se 

From the faet of the crowd bein so close and the firing at first being at 
very tittle injury, it appears probable that a large proportion of the muske! 
stated by one or two of the witnesses, levelled over the heads of the pri 
eumstance in some respects to be iamented, as it induced them to ¢ } 
cartridges,” and meyely irritated and encouraged them to renew their 1 to 
soldiery, which produced a repetition of the firing in a manner much more destruct 
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tation anf exasperation on the part of the soldiers, who followed the prisoners ipfo 
their yards, and from the absence of nearly all of the officers who might have re- 
strained it, as well as from the great difficulty of puiting an endto a fring when onee 
commenced under such cireumstances. Captain Shortland was from this time busily 
occupied with the turnkeys in the square, receiving and taking care of the wounded, 
Ensign White remained with his guard at the breach, and lieutenants Ayelyne and’ 
Fortye, the only other subalterns known to have been present, continued with the 
main bodies of their respective guards. 

The tinie of the day, which was the officers’ dinner hour, will in some measure ex+ 
plain this, as it caused the absence of every officer from the prison whose presence 
was not indispensable there. And this eireumstance which has been urged as an are 
gaument to prove the intention of the prisoners to take this opportunity to eseape, 
tended to increase the confusion. and to prevent those great exertions being made 
which might perhaps have obviated a portion at least of the mischief which ensued. 

At the same time that:the firing was going on in the sqoare, a cross fire was also 
Kept up from several of the platforms on the walls round the prisoners where the sen- 
tries stand, by straggling parties of soldicrs who ran up there for that purpose. As 
far as this fire was direeted to disperse the men assembled round the beach for which 
Purpose it was Most effectual, it seems to stand upon the same ground a¥ that in the 
first instance in the square.—That part which it is positively sworn was directed 
against straggling parties of prisoners running about the yards and endeavoring to 
enter in the few doors which the turnkeys, according to thei usual practice, had left 
open, does seem, as stated. to have been whelly without objeet or excuse. and ta have 
been a wanton attack upon the lives of defenceless, and at that time, uneffending me 
dividuals. 

In the same, or even more severe terms, We must remark upon what was proved as 
to the firing inthe door-ways of the prisons, more particularly into chat of No. 3 pri- 

“gon, ata time when the men were in crowds at the entrance. From the position of 
the prison and the door, and from the marks of the balls which were pointed out to us, 
as well as from the evidence, it was clear this firing must have proceeded from sol- 

- diers a very few feet from the door W2y 5 and although: it was ceriainly sworn that 

the prisoners were at the me of part of the firig at least. continuing to insult and Oee 
casionally to throw stones at the soldiers, and that they were standing in the way of, 
and impeding the turnkey, who was there for the purpose o: closing the door, yet still 
there was nothing stated which eould, in our view. at all justify such excessively harsh 
and severe treatment of helpless and unarmed prisoners, when all idea of escape was 
atan end, i Sa Bate 
“Under these impressions, we used every yteavor to ascertain if there was the least 
prospect of identifying any of the soldiers who had been guilty of the particular _ 
outrages here ailuded to, or of tracing any particular death, at that time to the firing : 
of any particular individual, but without suceess; and all hopes of bringing the of 
fenders to punishment would seem to be at an end. = : 

In conclusion, we, the undersigned, have only to add, that whilst we lament,as we 

do most deeply, the unfortunate transaction which has been the subject of this inquiry, 

we findourselves unable to suggest any steps to be taken as to those parts of it which: 
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m to eail for redress and punishment. ; 
; @igned) — - CHARLES KING, 
FRANCIS SEYMOUR LARPENT, 






Be gers ee _ _ Phymouth, April 26, 1815. 
pursuance of the instruetions received from Messis. Clay and Gallatin, F 
have now the honor to transmit to you the report prepared by Mr. Larpent and myself 
‘on behalf of aur respeeiive governments, in relation to the unfortunate transactions at 
“Dartmoor Prison of War, on the 6th of the present month. Considering itof much 
-kmportanee that the report, whatever it might be, ‘should go forth ander our joint o 
signatures, I have forborne to press'some of the points which it mvolves, as far as ~ 
- etherwise f might have done, and it'therefore may not be improper in Uns letter t6 © = 
enter into some little explanation of such parts of the report. : ae tel 4 
. Althoueh it does appear that a part of the prisoners were on that even ginsucha ~ 
state. and under sueh eireumstances as io have justiiied in the view wi ich the ¢ 
-mander of the depot could not but take of it, the Intervention of the milita 
and even ina strict sense, the first use of fire arms, yet I cannot but 
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settled opinion, that by conduct a little more temporising this dreadfu 
firme upon unarmed prisoners might have been avoided. Yet as t 
been the result of subsequent examination, and after, having agquir 


of the comparatively harmless siate of the prisoners, it may be 








“whether in such a moment of confusion and alarm, as that a 
officcr commanding could have fairly estimated hi 
precision the extent and nature of the force necess 
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eaught with electric rapidity from the square to the platforms, there is no plea nor sha- 
dow of exeuse for it, except in the personal exasperation of the soidiery, nor. for the 
more deliberate, and therefore more unjustifiable firing which took place into three 
of the prisons, No. 1, 3 and 4, bat more particularly mto No. 3, after the prisoners 
had retired into them, and there was no longer any pretence of apprehensions, as to 
their eseape.—Upon this ground, as you, sir, will perceive by the repert, Mr. Larpent 
and myself had no difference of opinion, and Lam fully persuaded thatmy own regret 
was not greater than his at pereeiving how hopeless would be the attempt to trace to 
any individuals of the military these outrageous proceedings, Gee 

_ As to whether the order to fire came from captain Shortland, I yet confess myself a 
unable to form any satisfactory opinion, though perhaps the bias of my mind is, that 3 
he did pive sueh an order. But his anxiety and exertions to stop it after it had cone : 
tinued for some little time, are fully proved, and his general conduct previous to this 
occurrence, as faras we could with propriety enter into such details, appears to have 
been characterized with great fairness, and even kindness, in the relation in which 
he stood towards the prisoners. 

On the subject of any complaints against their own government existing among the 
prisoners, it was invariably answered to several distinct questions put by me on that 
Head. that none whatsoever existed or had been expressed by them, although they eou> 
fessed themselves to entertain some animosity against Mr. Beasly, to whom tney ate 
tributed their detention in this country ; with what justice, you, sir, willbe better able 
te judge, They made no complaint whatsoever as to their provisions and general 
mode of living, and treatmentin the prison. Z 

Ihave transmitted to Mr. Beasly, a list of the killed and wounded en this melan- 
zholy oceasion, with a reqaest that he would forward it to the United States, for the { 
information of their friends at home, and Iam pleased to have it in my power to say, 
that the-wounded are for the most part doing well. io 

I have also enelosed to Mr. Beasly, the notes taken by me of the evidence adduced 
before us, with a request that he would have them fairly copied, as also a copy of the 

* depositions taken before the Coroner, and desired him to submit them to you when 
in order. 

I cannot conclude, sir, without expressing my high sense of the impartiality and. 
manly fairness with which this enquiry has been ecidueted on the part of Mr. Lars 
pent, nor without mentioning that every facility was afforded to us in its prosecuti 

as well by the military officers commanding here and at the prison, as by the mag) 
grates iu the vicinity. ‘ : 

i bave the honor to be, with much respeet, your most obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) ee. CHARLES KINGs, 

His Excellency John QO. Adams, Oe. Fee 
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DARTMOOR PRISON. 


A Return of American prisoners of war killed and wounded in an attempt to force he 
military guar on the evening of the 6ih of April, 1815. kee 
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Scipion. 
Paul Jones, 
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ty ‘ : 
o | Jo. T. Johnson, do. Privateer, 



























(John Washington, olla, Merch. vessel, ‘eae 
f Tho. Jackson, Gave himself up imp. died. 
from H. M. Ship Ap.7,1815 
POntese ae 
2 James Campbeil, Gave himself up _ {Imp. died. 
from H. M, Ship Ap.7,1815 
: Volontaize. : 
John Gier, do. j|Rambler, Merch. vessel,| 
William Penn, do. |Dispateh, do. Impres’d. 
: at London 
Cornel. Garrison, } Ge.  [Invineible, Lett. Marque 
H. Hontcaim, .| do. |Homeby.p.G.Tom.|Privateer, 
Robert Willet, © dos Gave himself up Impres’d. 
‘from H. M. Ship ae rs 


Andromaches ar irae 
Enterprize, Privateer, 

Gave himself up 
from H. M. Ship 
io. Willian. 


John Peach, GOs 
Edwe Wittlebark,| do. 








Impres’d. 























































Peter Wilson, do. Virginia Planter, | Merch. vessel.) 









Wm. Blake, do. Gave himself up ‘Impres‘d. 
_. | from H.M.S.Repu. 
| John Hogabets, |2d Mate,|Good Friends; — vessel, 
0 


Eph. Lincola, 

| Thomas Findlay, 
| John Howard, 

| Joseph Masick, doe 


Seaman, Argus, 
do... |Enterprize, 
do. .|Flash, 
Gave himself up 

from H. M. Ship 

ier  \Purieux. 

Robert Fillez, dee |Grand Turk, Privateer, 

Jobn Willet, | doe {Ga.himselfup from 

oc | He M.S. Rosario. | 


Privateer, 
dd. : 





John Perry, | do |Dofr HMS Tiger. 
John Wilson, _— | do. |Dof HMS Fortuna. 
(Signed) _ ‘THOMAS GEORGE SHORTLAN 


(Signed) _ GEORGE MAGRATH, Surgeon 








LR Z ex ae | Whether man 

5 B§ Names. Quality. Ship. 1 of war, mer-j Rernarke,. 

Sies x ee chant vessel. is 

7 As or privateer.) 

e| 35 me 

i (Wom. Leveridge, |Seaman,|Enterprize,prize to| Privateer, : 

2 >| James Mann, | do. jSiro, [Saratoga./Leit. Marque, 

3} ri | John Haywood, | do. Gave himself up| Impres’d. 
bs Jrom H. Bf, Ship| ae en 
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James Thornbull,| Boy, ‘Elbridge Gerry, | Privateer, 
James Wells, Seaman,/Thorn, do. “ 
Philip Ford, 106 Gave himself up Impres'd, © 
| from FLAT S, Suit, 
|S] James Beil, do. {Joel Barlow, Merch. vessel, 
iS | Joha Grey, do. {|St.Martin’sPlanter. do. 
1S Z Win. Leversage, | doe |Magdalene, do. 
et Edw. Gardner, do. — \Joseph, doe 
fy | Stephen Phipps, da. | Zebra, » [Lett. Marque, 
s | John Roberts, de. |Two Brothers, Impres’d, 
: at Cork. — 
Thomas Smith, do. |Paul Jones.. Privateer, 
Caleb Codding, do. Gave himself up Impres’d. — 
from H. M. Ship 
: Swiftsures - 
John Davis. do.  |Charlotte.p.toMam | Privateer, 
James Esdaille, do. |G.Temkins, [moth,| do. 
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Reply to Kine and filksents s Report ae 
To the People of the United States. | 


Having perused, with attention, the report of Mr. Caarnnzs Kine, 
and Francis SEYMOUR LARPENT, on their examination of the 
unfortunate occurrence at Dartmoor, on the 6th of April last ; 


We, the undersigned, being there at the time this: unfortunate ot- a 
eurrence took place, deem it a duty we owe to the surviving sufferers 
of that bloody transaction, to our fellow citizens, and ourselves, to 
make some remarks upon such a singular report. Although we pre- By. 
sume the door is forever closed against any further investigation of . 
that ever to be remembered transaction, we cannot help, however 
contrary it may be to our wishes to irritate the public feeling, already 
so much excited, entering into a detailed investigation of that report. 

In the committee’s address to the public on the 27th of June last, 
preceding the publication of the affidavits of some of the prisoners, ta- 
ken on that melancholy affair, they have justly anticipated what 
would be the report of the commissioners, after their investigation ; 
they drew their conclusions from the smgular manner in which the in- 
vestigation was conducted. The report commences by stating, that 
after carefully perusing the proceedings of the several courts c 
ry, instituted immediately after that event, they proceeded immedi- % 
ately to the @xamination, upon oath, of ATL the witnesses, both 
American and English, who offered themselves for that purpose. 
How far this part ‘of the report is correct, we shall leave the’ oun 
to judge. 

On the arrival of the commissioners at the depot, the cominittee 
‘the prison were sent for ; after waiting some time at the door of the 
room, where the inquiry was held, they were ealled m separately and 
questioned as to their Imowledge of the transactions of the sixth. _ 
‘The depositions of those who were eye witnesses of that disgrac eful - 
scene were taken; some were questioned as to the general conduci 
of Shortland, previous to that affair ; it was represented by them 
if would have been by all, as being universally cruel, overbea 
oppressixe, After having finished the examination of the. CO 
they requested them to bring forward all the evidence that w. 
to cast any light on the subject of inquiry. They accordin; iy 
turned into the prison, and drew up a list of the names of some ‘of the Ce. 
eye-witnesses of that day’s occurrence. Although | they could have ae 
brought hundreds tothe examination, and the sum of whose evidence 
would have amounted to the same, yet the committee not wishing to — 
impede the progress of the itrrestigalie> by aredundancy of evidence, — 
they were careful to select such men as were most likely to give a — 
jclear and distinct account of all the circumstances as they occurred 
under their knowledge, taking care, at the same time, to procure 
jthose whose different situations afforded them an opportunity of wit- 

essing that transaction, from the cammencement to the clese. Such 
he evidence the committee had selected, to the number of about,” 
FEW of whow were ever ‘examined, although they were 
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ieot waiting in the turmkey’s lodge (where they were or dered to ee 
until called for) during the hours “of investigation. In the course of 
the inquiry, it seems, the commissioners found it necessary to survey 
the particular situation of the prisons, and the points from which the 
different attacks were made ; they accordingly came into “the yard | 
for that purpose, and after having been shown all the places from 
whence the firmg was continued, where the crowd of prisoners had 
assembled on the first alarm, and where the hole, so much made a_ 
handle of, had been made—after a slight survey of. these different pla- 
ees, they ‘yetired into. their session room, leaving orders, once more, 
with the committee to hold their evidence in readiness, ~ they would 
soon be called-upon for examination. The committee replied that 
they had been in readiness since the commencement of the inquiry, 
and were then only waiting their orders to appear before them, feel- 
ing happy in the idea of having it in their power to show to the court, 
and to the world, by the evidence they had to produce, that the at- 
tack of Shortland on the defenceless s prisoners, Was premeditated and 
unjustifiable in Any point of view. | 
After attending in the turnkey’s lodge during the sitting of the com- : 
missioners, until the middle of the third day, without haymg but very 
_ few of the evidences sent for, and being fearful that they might be, 
ANG aiting: for them, the committee sent them word that the witnesses were : 
still in attendence. No answer being returned to this message for 9 — 
gome time, the committee became uneasy on account of the long eXx=. 4 
amination of the officers, soldiers, clerks, and turnkeys, attached to 
4 








the depot, without admitting the prisoners to an equal privilege ; and 
_ understanding the commissioners were about closing their inquiry, 
_ they again sent word they wouid be glad to have an interview fora 
- few moments, for the purpose of explaming the nature of their evi- 
dence, and the necessity of a full hearing on both sides of the ques- _ 
fion. No ANSWER BEING RETURNED TO THIS REQUEST, and still 
waiting with the anxious hope that they would soon send for some of 
us, when we were told by one of the turnkeys, that the commissioners 
were prepared to depart, having finished the examination. Astonish- 
ed to thinks they meant to leave the depot without clearly investigat- 
» circumstances that. were the cause of their meeting, and feo 
ant that a cause of so much importance should be passed 
“ p artially, the committee addressed a note to Mr. King, beg- 
= ging him not to shut the door of communication against the. prisoners, 
ey closing the inquiry without giving them the privilege of a hearing, 
as the greatest part of our witnesscs were yet unexamined, and their 
evidence they conceived to be of the utmost importance to ‘the inves- 
tigation. No reply was made to this note ; but, in a few moments, 
we were told, that the commissioners had left ‘the depot. How far 
. they are justifiable in saying they exammed ALL the evidences that 
“offered themselves, we think is sufficiently shewn. 4 
' The commissioners next go on to mention the insurrection of the : 
prisoners about the bread, on the 4th, two days previous tothe events, 
the subject of that i inquiry. Although the report correctly states, the § 
prisoners quictly returned to their own yards, after their der a 
amg been Sometes with, Mr. ene forgot to mention, that it 
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represented to him, had thesprisoners been so disposed, on that hight, 
they could have easily made their escape. Although that transaction 
had nothing to do, as relates to the prisoners, with the events of the 
6th, we merely represent this circumstance to show, that there was 
no intention whatever on their part to break out of the prison, as 
‘Shortland and his adherents have attempted to prove. . 
The report now yoes on to mention, that on the evening of the 6th 
Of April, about six o’clock in the evening, a hole was made in one of 
the walls of the prison sufficient for a full-sized man to pass, and oth- 
ers had been commenced, but never completed, and that a number of - 
the prisoners were over the railing erected to prevent them from com- 
municating with the sentinels on the walls, and that they were tear- 
ing up pieces of turf, and wantonly pelting each other, in a noisy 
- manner. | 
As to the hole made in the wall, we believe the causes and rea- 
sons have been already sufliciently explamed by the affidavits laid be- 
fore the public. With respect to the prisoners being between the 
tren paling and the wall, it could have been, if it was not, easily ex- 
plained to Mr. King, had he given an opportunity. it seems,that om 






longer an enjoyment to those who first obtamed the prr $ Pa, 
scuffing then ensued among themselyes, and they began to pelteach 
other with turf and old shoes, principadly in play, and among so many, _ 
no doubt, their must have been considerable noise ; but how they can 
possibly connect this circumstance with tke hole made in the wall, — 
is entirely out of our power to conceive, as the iron railings separated ; 
‘them from the pretended breach im the wall, and distant from it mere _ 
than half the length of the yard ; of course, had the hole been intend~ 
ed as a breach, the iron paling would have become a barrier, instead 
of facilitating the means of an escape. Mgnt t, a puiee 
As to that part of the report which mentions the guard-barracksbe- 
ing the repository for the arms of the guard off duty, and of its stand- 
ing in the yard to which the hole in the wall would serve asacom- — 
munication, and of its being a further cause of suspicion and alarm to ~ 
Captain Shortland—to one acquainted with the situation of the pris- 
on, such an idea would be ridiculous ; but to those who are not a 
quainted with it, it will be only necessary for us to mention, that 
the prisoners had the intention of breaking out through this passage, 
and had actually got into the barrack-yard, the difficulties they would 
then have fo encounter would be much greater than to break a pas- 
sage through the market square, or the back part of the yard. As to 
the idea of their pessessing themselves of the muskets standing in the 
racks in the guard-barracks (even if they knew of any being there) it 
is childish ; for how easy would it have been for the commanding of- 
ficer, on the shortest intimation of such an attempt, with one blast of 
“his bugle, to have called all his guards to the spot before a hundredth 
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‘part of the prisoners could have et into the yard, and by that means 
instantly put a stop to any further proceedings on their part. 

We cannot conceive how Mr. King can possibly come forward and 
say, on these grounds, it appeared to him that Captain Shortland was 
justified in giving’ the order for sounding the alarm bell, : 
‘found the prisoners were conducting themselves impro} 
sent for the committee (as always had been his custo 
when he had any charge against the prisoners for improper conduc! 
and told them that the prisoners were breaking the wall (whic ce 
cumstance, as has been published before, was not known | 2 te 
of the prisoners) and requested them to have repr resel 
gaged in it, the consequences that must ensue if they | 
conduct, we have not a moment’s hesitation in sayin 
have put a stop to any further proceedings of that kmd. 

That part which relates to the breaking of the iron chin 
fastened No. 1 gate, and which follows next im the renee 5 “$2 
was ho evidence to show whether it was done before or af 
alarm bellrang. As this wasa material pomt on which eae omnted 
Shortlands justification, we have to regret that the evidence we had 
to lay before the commissioners, and which would, in our opinion, 
have sufficiently cleared up that point, was not examined. 

On the ringing of the alarm bell, the rush towards the gates leading 
t square was so oreat (attracted as has been before stat- 
) that those in front were irresistibly pushed forward 
rear, and if the chai had not broke, the lock must 
given way to the pressure, and by this opening, it is but natoral 
to suppose, that a number must have been shoved into the square, in 
front of the soldiers, who were draw up in a line across the square, 
with Shortland at their head. 

If, as the report now goes on to state, there was no direct proof 
before them ofa previous concert or preparation on the part of the 
prisoners, and no evidence of their imtention or disposition to effect 
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their escape on this occasion, excepting that which arose by inference a 
from the whole of the detailed circumstances connected together, had 
Mr. King examined the evidence on the part of the prisoners, as mi- 
nutely as it seems he examined those on the part of Shortland, he 
ook not even have drawn the shadow of an inference of that being 









Te ; 
— oe ‘Shortland, tes quiet means and persuasion, endeav ored 
ae persuade the prisoners to retire into their respective. yards, is umac-  ~ 
countable to us, as those who know Captain Shortland, know he is 
not a man of persuasion. It is correct that Dr. MGrath used every. © 
exertion to persuade the prisoners to retire out of the square, whichif ~ 
Shortland had allowed sufficient time, would have been quietly done ; 
but the crowd, by this time, had become so great, and the pressure 
from the rear so strong, that those in front could not retreat until time 
should be. allowed for those in. the rear to fall back, but the hasty, 
‘haughty, and ov erbearing temper of Shortland, could not allow him to 
use such conciliatory means. He orders (the report says) fifteen. fle: 
of the guard fronting the open gate, to the mene pads after 
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httle time the charge was so effectual, with but very little or no inju- 

ry to the prisoners, as to drive them, for the most part, quite out of the 

square, with the exception of a small number who continued their 

resistance about No. I gate. Under these circumstances, continued — 

_ the HS the firing commenced. 

Here v Mg hee leave to Yequest an attentive perusal of the affidavits 

of some of the prisoners, taken by the committee, and which relate 
- particularly to this part of the transaction. It is there positively stat- 

ed, that on the soldiers coming to the charge, the prisoners ALL re- 

| treated into the yard, and pushed the gate to after them. If the com- 

“Iissioners had examined the evidence, this part of the report ought 

to have been’ ‘differently expressed. 
We cannot conceive how Mr. King finds it difficult to reconcile the 
testimony respecting Captain Shortland’s giving the orders to fire ; 
when he reports that sevERAL of the Americans SWEAR POSITIVELY, 
that Captam Shortland gave that order—and many of the soldiers and 
the English witnesses heard the word given by some one, but could 
not swear it was by Captain Shortland ; and some of them (among 
whom is the oilicer commanding the guard) TainK, if Captain Short 
Jand had given such an order, they must have heard it, which they 
did not, "Thus, then, stands the foundation for this part of the report. 
An Enelich officer THINKS it is not so, and several Americans SWEAR 
it is so ; and he finds it very difficult to reconcile their testimony. __ 
The lightness with which they seem to have passed over this most im-_ 
portant point of that day’s transaction, canfiot bat be ‘de ly regret- 
_ ted by those who feel for ‘the unhappy’ sufferers, when they go on to- 
state, *‘ It may remain a matter of doubt whether the are first began 
in the square by an ORDER, or whether it was a spontancous act ‘oF: 
the soldiers themselves ; it ‘séemed clear it was continued and renewed 
both there and elsewhere, without orders—and that on the piatforms — 
and several places about the prison it was certainly commenced with-_ 
out any authority.” We must once more request the attention of St 
the public to the affidavits already published ; itis there sworn by one a 
of the witnesses, that previous to the alarm bell being rung, and es 
while walling in the yard, @ soldier called to him from the walls, and 
told him to go in, as they would soon be fired upon. How, then, can 
it be possible, that a soldier on the walls should know that they would 
soon. be fired upon, if the order had not heen previously grven to t 
effect ? And had the bugle-man been examined, he could have sta: 
that, previous to the ringing of the alarm bell, ‘he received orders 
sound to fire; so that when the soldiers took their stations ont 
walls, they were charged and prepared for that purpose. With suc ee 
information, we conceive the committee to stand fully justified in stat- 
ing in their report, the belief of its being a pre-concerted plan, on the a 
part of Shortland ; and if the commissioners had possessed them- ’ 
selves with a knowledge of these circumstances, which they could oe 3 
and ought to have done, would they, then, reported Shortland as jus- 
tihable, even in a militar 'y pomt of view ? 

The next thiag we have to notice in the report is, that very singu- 
Jar paragraph, which says, ‘‘ from the fact of the crowd being so close, 
and the ve at first being attended with very little injury, it appears 
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probable, that a large proportion of the muskets wete, as stated by 
one or two of the witnesses, levelled over the heads of the prisoners, 
a circumstance, in some respects, to be lamented.” Is it, then,to be la- 
mented, that the soldiers did not level their pieces, on the jirst firé, 
directly into the crowd, which they have stated to be so great and so 
close that a soldier declared he could not come fairly down to a charge ? 
or is it to be lamented, that one or two hundred were not killed at thé 
first discharge, and a thousand or two wounded ? If so, we think it 
much to be lamented, that the reporters were not there, and placed 
-foremost in the crowd. 

The circumstance of so few being hurt at the first discharge is not 
strange to those who are acquainted with the situation ; and this oc- 
currence alone corroborates the American evidence, and ought to 
have been suflicient proof to the commissioners, that the prisoners up- 
on being charged upon, retreated through the gates,and shut them 
after them, before the firing commenced ; and which circumstance, 
alone, should have shut the door of justification against Shortland for 
commencing a fire upon them, as they were in their own yards. As 
this was the actual situation of the prisoners on the first discharge, and 
the soldiers having to fire through the iron paling, and the prisoners 
retreating on a descending ground, of course. brought the muskets, 
when down to a level, over the heads of the prisoners—it was owing 
to this fortunate circumstance that so few were injured on the first 
discharge of the musketry ; and it seems the inhuman Shortland was 
aware of this circumstance, when he was distinctly heard to order his 
Boidiers to tire low. This does not appear to correspond with that 
Las of their report which says, ‘‘ Captain Shortland was m the mar- 
et square, exertine himself in giving orders to stop the firmg.” 


Sol 


- gubsequent brutal conduct, the commissioners themselves seem to 

(nd it very difficult to trace any evidence, although they say, if ap« 
pears, that there was some resistance made ,to the turnkeys in shut- 
ine the prison, and that stones were thrown at the military. Had 
they examined the prisoners sufficiently, they would have been con- 
-vinced that no. resistance was made to the turnkeys im shutting the 
doors. As to throwing stones at the military, while they were chasing 


them from corner to corner, and firing at them in every place where - 


- they had taken shelter from the balls, could it be expected but they 


would seize on something for self defeng¢e, when they saw the sol-. 


diers running at them with their bayonets, and having no possible 
means of escape, as it has been before stated, all the doors in the 
prisons had been previously closed except one, and that one perhaps, 
the length ofthe prison from him, Is there aman, in such a situation, 
but would seize on the first weapon that offered itself, and sell his life 
as dear as possible. How can they, then, make that the slightest jus- 
tification for such outrageous conduct on the part of Shortland or the 
military ? 


As to most of the officers being absent is erroneous ; it could have — 


been proved that there was an officer in every yard, and in one in- 
stance where he was heard to give the order to fire on a party of pris- 
oners close by the door, and running and making every exertion fg 
enter the prison. . 2 


That there was any provocation given %o the soldiers to justify their — 
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As to Captain Shortland being busy in the square with the tarnkeys, 
receiving and taking care of the wounded, certainly shows the com- 
missioners’ want of correct information, for it is already before the 
public, m affidavit, the cruel manner in which the wounded were 
treated by him, and of his abuse to the prisoners who were bearing the 
wounded to the hospital gate. That part of the report which relates 
that the time and commencement of this transaction was the officers? 
dinner hour, is too ridiculous fora comment. We do not believe. 
that there was a prisoner in the depot that knew when or where the 
officers dined, and therefore, can be no ground for an argument, that 
the prisoners were taking this opportunity to escape. Gece 

The report goes on to state, ‘ the cross fire, which was kept up 
from several of the platforms on the walls round the prison, and di- 
rected against straggling parties of prisoners, running about the yard, 
endeavoring to enter the prison by the door which the turnkey left 
open, according to their usual practice, does seem to have been with- 
out object or excuse, and to have been a wanton attack upon the 
lives of defenceless, and, at the same time, unoffending individuals.” 
In answer to this paragraph, we shall only reply, that had the coms 
missioners examined ALL the American evidence, and attached the 
same credit to it, which it appears they have done to Aut the Eng- 
hish evidence, similar expressions would have been made use of against 
Shortland’s conduct throughout the whole of their report. - oy 

It appears to us, after an attentive examination of this report, that 
the commissioners meant to justify Shortland in commencing his mur-_ 
derous attack upon the prisoners, and to condemn the soldiers for 
continuing it. Singular as this idea appears, it is no less strange to 
us, how it can be possible they could reconcile it to. their feelings to 
make up a report containing such a direct contradiction to reason; 
for surely if Shortland could be justified in using coercive measures - 
in the first. mstance, the military certainly should be acquitted for the 
_ subsequent massacre, as the whole was conducted under his mamedi- | . 
ate command ;—and if he had A rieur to killone, onthe same —/ 
ground he might have extended it to a thousand. And, on the other Nocaee 
hand, if any part of the transaction is to be condemned, Shortland 
should answer for the whole ; for what necessity could there be made > 
to attempt indentifying any of the soldiers? -Surely the commission- 
ers could not think of bringing them to punishment, as they acted b; 
the direct orders of Shortland and his officers !—and if any one coul 
er ought to be made to answer for the outrage, it should be Shortland. — 

In addition to the contradictions contained in the commissioners 
joint report, Mr. King, im his letter to his excellency J. Q. Adams, ale — 
most denies the ground on which they have, in part, founded Shorte 
land’s justification, when he says (alluding to have heard severak = 
Americans swear, positively, that Shortland did give the order to fire, 
and an officer of the guard thinking that he did not, as he should have be 
heard him} “ perhaps the bias of my mind was, that Shorland did 
give that order.; and wishing the report to go forth under our jomt 
signatures, I forbore to press some of the points so far as otherwise E 
micHT have done.” x 

If, then, any part has been neglected, or passed over for accomma> 
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dation, or apy other purpose (and one .there certainly has, in not pay? 
ing the same attention to the American as was done to the English 
évidence) it is to be regrétted that Mr. King should so, far for get the 
sacred duties attached to the appointment “of a commissioner “to en- 
quire into the murder of his countrymen, as to pass over any points 
which might have brought to light the means of punishment for the 
raurder, or obtained in some measure an indemnity: for the surviving 
unhappy sufferers. 

Will not the shades of the departed victims haunt him in his-mid- 
night. stumbers, and, pointing to their lacerated bodies, say, these still 
remain unavenged 7 Will not the unhappy survivors show the stumps 
of their amputated limbs, and say, these wounds fester, and still re- 
maim unatoned ? Will not the widow and the helpless orphan raise 
their innocent hands to heaven, and cry, why was justice denied us ? 
Why was the heart so callous to our sufferings? And why was the 
bosom shut to sympathy? Let Mr- King point out some means to 
appease these bitter complaints, and we shall be satisfied. 

We shall now close these unpleasant remarks, by noticmg another 
- unaccountable error in Mr. King’s letter to Mr. Adams, where he 


_ mentions, speaking of Shortland, ** and his general conduct, previous 


to this ocenrrence, as far as | could with propriety enter into such de- 
tails, appears to have been characterized with great fairness, and ever: 
kindness, m the relation in which he stood towards the prisoners. »_. 
We chall not pretend to ask Mr. King where he obtamed the evi- 
dence on which he grounds this dsdottion ; we are sure it was not 
from the prisoners, who ought to have been the best judges of that 
circumstance 5 but, instead of all that, all the Americans who were 
permitted to express an opinion on that subject, at the examination, 
declared, without reserve, as would all the prisoners in the depot, had 


| they been asked the qnestion, that Shortland?s conduct, from the 





- commencement of his appointment to that station, had been cruel, 
_ oppressive, and overbearing ; and, instead of taking measures to alle 
-viate the distresses of the wretched objects under him, asa feeling 
man would have done, he seemed to take a pleasure’ in harrassing 
them. whenever he could find the slightest pretext for so domg. 


seh W. Colton, Joseph Swain, Arch'd Taylor, David Ingalls, Ridhes 
| Sherman, Archid I. Mackay, Philip Black, Homer Hall, James B. 
aansfield, Abr MIntire, Wen. Cocherem, as pee Dotkir er, John 
Jones, B. Weeks, Ww 1b ae Lhomes Ward, Wiliam K. White. 
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REMARKS. | 


. In presenting to the world the record of a transaction, probably the most barbarous 
which the history of modern warfare ean futiish, we cannot refrain from remarks— 
Whatever our feclings may be, upon a subject so amply ealeulated to excite the indigna- 
tion and abhorrence of every fricnd to humanity, and every one who has respect for the 
hows of civilized and mitigated warvare, we will, neverthcices, refrain, so far as the cir- 
cumstances of outraged humanity will permit, fiom the viel-nce of invective, and whol- 
ly from unwarranted crimination. Those, into whose hands these documents may fall,. 
will, however, pre scrve them as a monument ereeted tothe memory of their slaughtered, 
2ountrymen, and 2 memento of the unfeeling crucity of our late enemy. 

‘Though we are far from believing that there are not persons of noble and humane — 
minds in the English nation, yet, a uniformity of conduct, on the part of the Govern-- 
mon and its agents, has taught us to believe that they, at last, are blood thirsty and 
erueis a 

‘The incarceration of Americans im the Jersey Prison Ship at New-York, and Mili Pri- 

, Son, in England, in the Revolutionary war, raised im the mands of the sainted heroes a 
those times, the most exalted feclings of indignation and abhorrence, ‘he 
those prisoners, where hundreds were compclicd. to wear out an existen 
miserable by the eruelty of an cnemy, prefessing a reverence for the sublime p 
of Christianity, is already famiharized to the niiads of the American people. 
feelings of Aiericans were then indignant, what_should they be, on beholding those 
erueltics renewed with more than ten fold severity ? The conduct of Thomas George 
Shordand, the agent at Dartmeor Prison, is such as should “ damn him to everlasting 
fame.” 

Upon what principles the conduct of this man, precedent to the ever memorable 6th 
of April, 1815, can be justified, we cannot determine. The mdiscriminate confinement 
of both oficers and men in the saine-prisons, and those the most unfit, deeayed, and loath- — 
some of any which the Government eould furnish, was an infraction of the established 
laws of civilized nations for the treatment of prisoners of war. It was equally abhor- cay 
rent to the»principles of humanity, and only sauctioned by British governmental! agents, s 
and those petty Nations of Savages, whose known uszges of warfare have hitherto kept 
them beyond the pale of national laws ‘The history of modern European wars can fur- 
sish no parallel to this part of the history of Dartmoor. But when we arrive at the 
slaughter of prisoners ou the 6th of April, the climax of barbarity is eqomplete, and the 
mind is sated with the contemplation of principles as shocking to humanity as the con-- 
sequences are degrading to the character of the English nation, | 

An eminent writer upon national law, has formerly extoiled the “ English and Frends: 
for their treatment given to prisoners of war,” and at the same time mentions the ease. 
of Charles I. King of Naples, who. havmg defeated and taken prisoner’ Conrade, his: 
competitor, caused him, together with his fcllow-prisoner, Frederick: of Austria, tobe 
beheaded at Naples. Upon this case our author has the following pertment remarks :—~ 
“* “This harbarity raised an wuiversal horror, and Peter the third, King of Arragon, re- 
proached Charles with it, as a detestable crime, till then unheard of among ¢hristian ~ 
princes. However, the case was of a dangerous rival eontending with him for the throne... 
But, supposing the claims of his rival were unjust, Charles might have kept hiin id pri- 
son until he had renouneed them, and given seeurity for lis future behavior.” Tf this. — 
act of Charles raised an “ universal horror,” what should be the excitement produced by — 
the cold blooded massacre of a number of unarmed and unoffending prisoners of war in 
confinement ? Humanity sbudders at the thgught, and langtage furnishes:no appropri-- 
ate epithet with which to brand the infamous perpetrator of so foul, so hitherto unheard. — 

-efaerune. Did that writer now live, he would no longer extol the humanity of- 
English natton, but in commen with the friends of humanity, he would join in the “ 
yersal horror” which British cruelty has excited, ce ; ey ip 

~ The complexion of this transaction is rendered still more dark and barbarous, and its: 

- ¢riminality most shockingly enhanced, by the civedamstantes under which many of those 
unfortunate men became prisoners, and finally were offered up as victims to gratify the 
exuel and insatiate fecling of the British agent. They were American Ciazens, who had — 

’ been impressed into the service and bondage of Great Britain, in time of peace. They : 
‘had served that government from a necessity, arising from ihe assumed principletfa = = 
‘right to search neutral vessels for British seamen, and the practice of taking Americans = 
and compelling them to service. We cannot, howeévyer, too much applaud the magnan~_ 
wnity of those inen, in refusing to fight agaitist and. slaughter ther countrymen; nor: 


‘ean we too muchi detest the conduct of Great Britaim, in coe ning them as prisoners of 
War So eta ae er : ie hae 
This practice assumed asa right in the first moments of our existence as an indepen- 
-dent and commercial nation, has “ grown with our growth,” and the evil thereof hzs in- 
#xensed in proportion as cur commercial rvalshtp has become more alarming to the 
$ride and injustive of Great Brita Itise practice which cauaot be waced to ane 
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principle of justification ; and yet we have seen the legislators of Massachusetts, Gothe® 
with a garb of oificial sanctity, send to the world a report, ainounting almost to a denial, 
that such a practice was in-existenee ! We pretend not to judge of their motives: but, 
we remark, how soon they are confounded by the report of Shortland and Magrath, — 
By that instrument tt appears, that of thirty-cight who were killed or wounded, twelwe 
were of the nusaber of Linpressed Ainericans, who had given themselves up as prisouers. 
of war, upon the commencement of hostilities. If this be the correct proportion of thew 
prisoners, who have been impressed froin American vessels, and as it is an official decu- 
ment of British authority, We cannct belicve the ratio to be less, we sec the adyoeatcs of 
British magnanimity confounded and put to shame, by the testimony of these same Brit 
ish agents, whose justification they have so eagerly, though unsucecssfully attempted. 
It might, indeed, have been supposed, that after having so frequently becu treated with 
the sane contempt, they might have learned sufficient caution, at last, to stay thei 
measures until the pleasure of their transatlantic friends should be known. But their 
overweening anxiety has only tended to plunge them im deeper embarrassments, and 
should teach: then}, that more prudence and less zeal in the cause of a national enemy, 
micht secure then a safer retreat in the moments when those whose friendship they had 
so anxiously sought, had deserted, and condemned them. 

By tl ort of the Legislature of Massachusetts upon the subject of impressments, it 
ud that no more than sixteen had been iapressed from this Commonwealth. 
What r e Our conclusion upon a comparison of this report, with that of Messrs, 
Shortland and Magrath ? It is irresistable, cithor that the former did not report the fall 
number of impress.nents, or that the latter have aggravated their guilt and condemna- 
tion, by swelling the number toa degree beyond what the facts would justify, from: some 
cause, unknown to their American advocates, and in favor of the facts and principles, 
for which the American government have uniformly contended. A few of those assum- 
ed as facts, by the present dominant party in New-England, may aid us im this cuguiry, 
and perhaps conduct us toa correct conclusion. They have repeatedly told us, that 
New-England, and more particularly Massachusetts, has ever been the nursery of our 
seamen. That this section had furnished more than the whole remaining part of the 
United States. Admitting the eorreetness of the report of Shortland and Magrath, we 
are wholly unable to reconcile the report of our Legislature with those which they as- 
sume as facts, and upon which the principles of their report were, mm part, predicated. 
It exbibits to our view a disposition to fritter away the enormities of the British Govern- 
ment, and a determination to justify them im every act of berbarity, however unjustifia~ 
bie in its circumstances, or however shocking in its operation. ” , 

The report of Messrs. King and Larpent may here claim a portion of our attention. 
Unpleasant as the task may be, to reflect, even mdireetly upon the conduct df one of 
eur countrymen, acting in the high and solemn capacity to which Mr. King was called, 






we cannot, however, without doing violence to our own feelings, and crimmating num- 


bers of our countrymen, perhaps equally entitled to credibility with Mr. King himself, 
afford our credence to his singular report; especially when we see it contradicted 
sh a aa by the unfortunate witnesses of the unhappy and barbarous transace 
tO. : : 
“Byen Mr. King himself,in his letter te Mr. Adams, furnishes a tardy acknowledg- 
yient, that he had not completed the duties to which he had been called. “ Considering 
it of much importance (he says) that the report, whatever it might be, should go forth 
under our joint signatures, I have forborne to press some of the poimts which it mveolves, 


_ as far as otherwise I might have done.” And why did Mr. Kiag forbear to press every 


te 


a 


--point involved in the report? Was it from a disposition to perform his whole duty to 
“tus country ; or, rather, from a too common admiration of British priveiples and British 


characters, 


The numerous affidavits accompanying the report made by the committee of the pri- 
soners, together with the reply to the report of Messrs. King and Larpent, afford the 
MOst positive testimony i contradiction to many of its proriment features. We can 
form no other opinion respecting this report, than either that Mr. King was overreached. 
by his colleague, or that he was predetermined to fritter down the abuses which the 
British Government and its agents had lavished upon their American prisoners. Why 
either Messrs, King or Larpent should decline the examination of all the witnesses of+ 
fered by the prisoners, is wholly inexplicable, unless we attribute to them a mutual and 


. fixed determination to justify the conduct of Shortland and his accomplices, at the ex-- 


_ either of themselves, Hereafter “let no such men be trusted.” n 
The treatment to the prisoners appeays to have proceeded from the same prin 
_ anhumanity, which have given rise to the hostile eperations of the British © 


Rense of criminating hundreds of Americans, who were no less entitled to credibility 


cel 
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‘pon our maritime and inland frontiers, during the continuance of the Ia 
Such principles belong onty to Savages or their allies. The outrages at the rive 
Hampton, Havre de Grace, Washmgton, and. those attempted at New-Orlea is 
thought, might have filled the measure of British barbaritics.. But to th of | 
Dartmoor was transferred the scene of its completion. Armerieans, armed in defe sc oF 
their sou, their Constitutioncand patural rights, were too invincible to the “ veteran 
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*onquerors of the East. Priscners of war in confinement, and without arms, were st- 
lected as the objects upon which they might glut their malice. : 

We have heard much frem a certain class of our politicians of the burning of Newark 
and St. David’s ; but little have they said of the destruction of Buffalo, of Washington 
City, or the massacre ef cur unfortunate countrymen at Dartmoor; and that littke has 
been directed to the justification of the perpetrators. The conflagration of our Capitol, 
with the appendages of art and taste, and even the slaughter of our countrymen, could 
not excite im these minds one feeling of indignation ; whilst the unauthorized destrue- 
tion of a few houses, within the territorial limits of our enemy, not only excited their 
warmest sympathies for the enemy, but their foulest denunciations of our own Govern- 
ment. 5 & 

We might here attempt a comparison of the treatment of each Gevernment to their 
Ura But the contrast is so evident, that we shall commit it to our readers withont 
remark. : 

Where is the American, whose feelings do not become indignant, after a full and dis- 
passionate vicw of all the circumstances connected with this savage transaction. Though 
we may again be told, that Great Britain is the ‘ Bulwark of our Religion ;° yet it may 
be hoped, that few, indeed, will be found to worship in a temple stained with the bles 
of their countrymen, or consign their consciences to the keepmg of the upholders of the 
temple of Juggernaut, or the restorers of Papal power. ; 

‘Though our policy as an Independent Republic is pacific, yet should our rights again 
he assailed, and future wars ensue, WE WILL REMEMBER DARTMOOR ! 
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We here subjoin a letter from the Right Honorable Lord 
Castlereagh to our Commissioners at Ghent, with their an- 
swer, together with the reply of our Secretary of State to the 
British charge des affairs at Washingion: 


= = 


* 





Lord Casticreagh to Messrs. Ciay and Gallatin, = 

Foreign Office, May 22, 181% 

GENTLEMEN—] lost no time in laying before the Prince Regent 

the report made by Mr. Larpent and Mr. King, respectfully appoint-_ 
ed on the part of his majesty’s government, and that of the United 
- States of America, to enquire into the circumstances of the late ume 

fortunate occurrence at Dartmoor Prison. 

His Royal Highness has commanded me to express, through you, —— 

to the government of America, how deeply he laments the conse- 

quences of this unhappy affair. . 

If any thing can tend to relieve the distress which his Royal 








ness feels on this occasion, it is the consideration, that the conduct of 
the soldiers was not actuated from any spirit of animosity towards the 
prisoners, and that the inactivity of the officers may be attributed ra- 
ther to the inexperience of militia forces, than to any want of zeal or 
inclination to afford that liberal protection which is ever due to pri- 
soners of war. as 
But as his Royal Highness has observed, at the same tinte, with 
smcere regret, that although the firing of the troops upon the prison- 
ers may have been justified at its commencement, by the turbulent 
conduct of the latter, yet that the extent of the calamity must be as- 
eribed to a want of steadiness in the troops, and of exertion in the 
officers, calling for the most severe animadversion. His Royal High- 
_ dese has been pleased to direct the commander in chief to address to 
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the commanding officér of the Somerset militia, his disapprobation of 
the conduct of the troops, which it is trusted will make a due im- 
pression on the minds of the officers and men who were engaged im 
this unfortunate transaction. 

As an additional proof cf the sentiments which animate the Prince ; 
Regent on this occasion, | am further commanded to express his Roy- 
al Highness? desire to make a compensation to the widows and fami- 
lies of the sufferers’ ; and I have to request that you, gentlemen, would 
make this known to your government, myiting them, at the same 
time, to co-operate with his majesty’s charge @affairs in the United 
States, in investigating the respective claims, for the purpose of fulfil- 
fing his Royal Highness’? benevolent mtentions upon this painful oc- 





L request that you will accept the assurance of the distinguished 
consideration with which I have the honor to be, &c. . 
(Signed) CASTLEREAGH. 
‘Po Henry Clay, Esq. and Albert Gallatm, Esq. 


Copy of a lelier from Messrs. Clay and Gallatin, to Lord Castlereagh. 
Hanover Street, Banaser Square, March 24, 18135. 

Mx Lorp—We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Jordship’s official note of the 22d inst. 

Having, as.we have already informed your lordship, no powers on 
the subject to which it refers, we will lose no time in transmitting it 
to our government.—We will also place in the possession of the . 

——, American minister, near his Britannic majcety’s-_government, whose —— 
arrival here we daily expect, a copy of your lordship’s note, together 
with astatement of what had previously passed respecting the unfor- —— 
tunate event at Dartmoor. 

- We embrace the opportunity of tendering, &c. 
nae (Signed) H. CL AY, 
Peis e ‘ ALBERT GALLATIN, —__ 
: The Richt Honorable Viscount Castlereagh, Secretary of State oy or 
the Foreign Department, &e. &e. 









Lhe Secretary of State to Anthony St. Feohn Baker, Esq. his Prdlnaee 
pes ts majesty’s charge affairs. 
eae Washington, Department of State, De cushte 1t, 1815, 
~ Srr—tI have the honor to receive your fetter of the 3d of August, 
communicating a proposition of your government to make provision 
_ for the widows and families of the sufferers i in the much to be famented 
_ eccurence at Dartmoor. pe 

It is painful to touch on this unfortunate event, from th dis- 
tress it has caused to the whole Americas people. ‘TFhis rep 
increased by the consideration that our gov ernments, thoug! 
% ,ed with regret, do not agree in sentiment, . the 
“the parties engaged in it. 

Whilst the President declines accepting the provision 0! 
by his royal highness, the Prince Regent, he nevertheless d $ 
tice to the motives which dictated it, I have the hono: to be 

: (Signed JAMES M 
_ Anthony St, J ehn Baker, Esq, his Britannic majesty’s cl 
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From all which it appears that nothing furt ber can now 
ie dene relative to this shocking transaction. © he govern- 
ment and the people of America have similar feelings. His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent of England offers to give 
money by way of compensating the widows and families of 
the slain, as was offered in the affair of the Chesapeake ; but 
the PrestpenT very properly refused the price of blood. 
‘There is now no constituted earthly tribunal before which 
this deed can be tried and punished, it is therefore left, like 
some Other atrocities from the same quarter, with the feel- 
ings of christian people. They have already tried it, and ~ 
brought in their verdict—But, “vengeance is minc, and I 
will repay saith the Lord ;’—and to Hu we leave it. 

The night following the shocking massacre was spent 
in deep disquietude. As we knew not what had actually 
occasioned this, in some degree, deliberate slaughter, so 
we were filled with anxiety as to its final termination.— 
‘The horrors of Paris, under Robespiere, rose to view, and. 
deprived us of sleep; or if wearied nature got a moment’s re- 
Hef, many waked up screaming with the impression, that 
they were under the hands of a murderer dressed in red. ae 

The gates of our prison were closed up in the morning, 
and each one seemed describing to his neighbor what he had — 
seen and heard; and every one execrating the villain who 
had occasioned ake massacre. In the course of the day, a 
British colonel, whom we had never before seen, appeared — 

_ at the inner gate, attended by the detestable Shortland, who 
‘was pale and haggard like ordinary murderers. ‘The col- 3 
onel asked us, generally, What was the cause of this unhappy 
siate of things? We related some particulars as well as we 
could; but all united in accusing captain Thon 10rt! 
of de liberate murder. On Shortland’s denying some An 
accusations, the colonel turned round to him, and said, in: 

_-wery serious tone, “Sw, you have no right to speak at this 

tine.” Upon which I thought the valiant captain would — ne 

have fainted. He, doubtless, thought of a halter. The 
colonel | went to the other yards, and received, as we were - 
informed, statements not materially. differing from what he | 
first heard. The colonel’s manner left an agreeable impres-— 

: yn our minds. He appeared to be alle fais grieved, 
desirous to find out the troth. ; 

Phe next day major general Brown eame up from Ply- 

uth in the forenoon, and made some trifling aa in 
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the afternoon. Soon after came admiral Rowley, and @ 
captain im the navy, whose nameT donot remember. ‘They 
went into the military walk over the gates, when the space 
below was soon filled with prisoners. ‘The admiral did not 

impress us quite so agreeably as the colonel, who seemed to 
speak and look his own good feelings; while the former ap- 
peared to have got his lesson, and have come prepared to 
question us like an attorney, rather than like a frank and 
open seaman. The admiral informed the prisoners that he 
was appointed by the commander in chier at Plymouth, to 
inquire, whether the prisoners had any cause for complaint 
against the British government, as to their PRovisions ?— 
"There. ‘ensued a short silence, until our countryman, Mr. 
Colion; a man who was neither intimidated by rank, nor dis- 
concerted by parade, answered him and said, that “the af- 
“ fair of provisions was not tire occasion of their present distress 
& and anxiety, but that it was the horrid massacre of their 
“ ynoffending and unresisting countrymen, whose blood cried . 
* from the ground, like the bloed of Abel, for justice. We 
* have nething now to say about our provisions; thatis but 
“a secondary concern. Our cry is for due vengeanceonthe 
* murderer, Shortland, to expiate the horrors of the 6th of 4 
“ April. We all complain of his haughty, unfeeling ~ 
“¢ tyrannical conduct, at all times, and on all occasions.” — 
“ THAT WE HAVE NOTHING TO DO WiTH,” said the sidmtit, 

“ and then repeated the former question, relative to the British 
government and the provisions; to which Mr. Colton re- 
plied in a still more exasperated tone of accusation against 
the murderer and the murder. “ Then you do not,” said the 7 
admiral, “complain of the British government for detaining — “ 

) you her cP _ By no means,” said our spokesman, “ the pri- 

oO he and all, ascribe our undué attention here, to~at 4 

neglect of duty in our own agent, Mr. Beasly.” “Then _ 

i hope? said the admiral, “ that you will all remain tranquil. — 

~T lameni as mucn As vou, the unfortunate eccurrence thai has 

~ taken place.” Upon this Mr. Colton mentioned pee. 

the murder of the boy who was shut up in No. 4 

prisoners were all driven in through the doors, aint 1s 

Phat he was killed by the direct: order of a British officer, - 

‘who came to the door with some of the guard. oe Tv nabs | 
“ the lobster-backed villain,” exclaimed a young man, that 

« stands behind you, sir! who, I heard deliberately ord 7 


om 
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— © men to frre on a Si, oe had ali ea mM 
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“ building. I saw him, and heard him give the orders, and 
“ had like to have been bayoneted myself by his soldiers.” — 
‘The admiral looked round on the officer, who reddened al- — 
most to a purple,and sneaked away, and was seen no more; 
and thus was ended what was probably called Admiral R’s 
examination into the causes of the massacre! 

I know of ne examination after this, if such an inferview 
may be ealled an examination; for, on the — of April, my- 
self and a few others were set at liberty. We had made 
application the night before, and passed the night in sleep- 
ZesS anxiety. At 10 e’clock orders were sent down to cake 
lect our things. We dare not call eur wretched baggage, 
by any other than the beggarly name of “duds.” In con~ — 
sequence of this order, the turnkey conveyed us te the upper 

gate, where we remained a while fluttering between fear — 
and hepe. At length the sergeant of the cuard came, and — 
epened the gate, and conducted us to the guard room, where 
eur fears began to dissipate and our hopes to brighten.— 
When the clerk entered, he must have seen anxiety in our 
countenances, and was disposed to sport with our feelings. 
He put on a grave and solemn phiz, mixed with a portion = 
of the inselence of office, as if he were about to read our = 
death-warrants, while we cast a look of misery at each other. — 
_ At length, with apparent reluctance, he vouchafed tohandto 
each of us, like a miser paying a debt,’ the dear delicious _ 
paper, the evidence of our liberty ! on which was written, 
by order of the transport board.” This was enough, we 
devoured it with our eyes, clinched it fast in our fists, 
laughed, capered, jumped, sereamed, and kicked up th 
like so many mad men; and away we started for 
town, looking back as we ran, every minute, to see if 
cerebrus, with his bloody jaws, was net at our heels. La 
every step we tock from the hateful prison, 6 We 
souls expanded our fately cramped bedies. Ate 
attained a meine § grounds and 6, how ¢ our " hearts ¢ 






























other ‘ This cround, said i belongs 6 the ‘Heitiche be v 
that ocean, and this air, and that sun, are as.much ours as 
theirs; or as any other nations. They are blessings to 
that nation which knows best how te deservé and enjoy 
te _ May the arm of bravery secure them all to us, and 
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to our children forever!” Long and dismal as our captivity 


has been, we declared, with one voice, that should our gov- 
ernment again arm and declare war, for “free trade and sail- 


_ ors’ rights,” we would, in a moment, try again the tug of 


svar, with the hard hearted Britons ; but arith the fixed reso- 


ution of never being taken by them alive; or, at least, un- 
wounded, or unmutilated. I see, I feel that the love of coun- 


‘The sight of her rosy cheeks, ‘shining hair, bright eyes, and - 
‘pouting lips wafied our imaginations, in the twinkling of an 


dry is our “ruling passion ;” and it is this that has and will 


give us the superiority im battle, by land and by sea, while 
the want of it will cause some folks to recoil before the 
American bayonet and bullets, as the British did at Chip- 
pewa, Erie, Plattsburg and New Orleans. 

While the British prisoner retires from our places of con- 
finement in good health, and with unwilling and reluctant 
e. we, half famished Americans, fly from theirs as from 

a pestilence, or a mine just ready to explode. if the Brit- 
ish cannot alter these feelings in the two nations, her power 
will desert her, while that of America will increase. 

After treading the air, instead of touching the ground, we 
found ourselves at the Devonshire arms, in Princetown, 
where the comely bar-maid appeared more than mortal. 





eye, across the atlantic to our own dear country of pretty 
‘gels, I struck the fist of my right hand into the palm of : 
my left, and cried out—* O, for an horse mith wings!” The 4 


girl stared with amazement, and concluded, I guess, that I 







Ne OD 

- America. During this, we now and then looked around us, 
to be certain all this was not a dream, and asked each other 
if they were sure there was no red coat watching our moyve- 


















was mad; for she looked as if she said to herselfi—“ poor <= 
lad! ct who ever saw a horse with wings ?” 
called for some wine, and filling our ‘classes, dram to 
le power, glory, and honor, and everlasting happiness of our 
seloved country ‘y; and after that to all the preity girls in 





menis, or surly turnkey listening to our conversation 1 2 and 4 
mhelher what we saw were THY. the walls of an house, 4 





phanged by habits 
@ the mind, or r debase it. 
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sorrow, chagrin, impatience, or feelings bordering on de- — 
spair, to that of liberty and joy, should so affect the vital 
organs, as to bring on a fatal spasm; or that the sudden ex- 
hilerations: of the animal spirits, might produce phrenzy. 
We were animated anew with a moderate portion of gener- : 
ous liquor; but absolutely intoxicated with joy. We asked — 
a thousand questions without waiting for an answer. . re the 
midst of our rapture we had a message from Shortland, who 
seemed to be afraid that we should be so near him, and yet 
out of his power, that if we did not hasten our march on te — | 
Plymouth, he would have us brought back to prison. At 
the sound of his hateful name, and the idea of his person, — 
we started off like so many wild Zebras. We, however, 
stepped a Hittle out of the road to an eminence, to take an- 
ether, and a last look of the Dartmoor depot of misery, when 
we saw waving over it, the American flag, like the colors 
saas tache, waving over the walls of Sodom and Gomor- — 
rha. We gave three cheers, and then resumed our road to 
Plymouth, Whe re we soon after arrived. 

While dining at the inn, an old naan, in the next room, 
hearing we were Americans, came in and asked us if we 
knew his son who lived in America, and mentioned his 
name. “ Yes,” said one of my companions; “ he is a me--— 
chanic; [think a carpenter—I know him very well, and he 
is a very Clever fellow.” ‘The old man caught hold of him, — 
and shook him by the hand as if he would shake his arm 
sees “ Yes, yes, you are right, my son is a ship carpenter, 

nd it almost broke my heart when he went off to seek his — 
Potnae | in a far country.” In the fulness of his heart, the — 
poor old man offered to treat usgwith the best liquor the house — 
eed; but we mee excuse eee a and halts 
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We felt ae ; and we thought, if we thought a a é 
we would make the old man happy also. ‘The English a 
Americans are equally addicted to bantering, hoaxing, qinte- 
zing, humming, or by whatever ridiculous name we may de-. 
note this more than ridiculous folly. I never heard that the © 
French, Germans, Spaniards, or Italians, were addicted to_ ee 
this unbenevolent wit, if cowardly ea, can merit that 7 
name. — tog 
As we strolled ibteush Plymouth, we gazed at every 
thing we saw, a3 if we had just fallen ine it from the moon. . 
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-Instaring about we lost our way, and accasted a grave 
looking, elderly man, who directed us. As we asked him 


_ several questions, he thought he had a right to ask one of 


us; when, to our surprise, he asked us 2 we had any gold to 


sell? We now perceived that we had taken for our director 
one of the sons of Abraham, whose home is no where; and — 
that he took us to be either privateersmen or pick-pockets. : 


- Piqued at this, we thought we would be even with him, and 
- we asked him if his name was not Shortland? He said no. 
We asked him if he had_no relations of that name. He en- 
quired if “ dit Shortland vas Jew or Christian?’ We told 
him he was neither one nor the other. ‘“ Den,” said Moses, 
“he must be Turk ; for dere be but three sort of peoples in 


“the world ;” and this set usa laughing at the expense of — 


_the despised Israelite, until we lost him in some of the dirty 
. alleys of this noisy seaport. 
Islept that night at the Exchange Coffee House. It was 


so long since I had been cut off from the decencies of life, — 
- that I could hardly be said to enjoy them. I could not, at 
first, reconcile myself to the civil attention of servants and | 


waiters. At the hour of sleep, I was shown to such a bed 


as 1 used to sleep on in my father’s house. But who would — 


believe it, that my predominant misery during this night, 
was a feather bed and a pillow, rendered uneasy because it 


was soft asdown! Yes, astonished reader! I felt aboutas — 


uneasy in a feather bed, as Mr. Beasly, or any other fine 
London gentleman would, at laying on a plank, or the bal- 


~ Jast of atransport. Such is the power of habit, and such the 


-effeet of custom. 





‘The next morning pefore I left my bed, I pondered over _ 


the events aud conduct of the preceding day, but not with 
satisfaction, or self approbation. ‘The seventh chapter of 
- Heelesiastes came fresh to my mind. I said to myself, ad- 
--wersity and constraint are more favorable te wisdom, than 

Uberty and prosperity ; or to express it in better words— 
© sorrow is better than laughter, for by the sadness of the 

countenance the heart is made betier ; and for this maxim of 
_ wisdom we are indebted to a Jew. 


We remained a fortnight longer in Plymouth, sm learnt . 


by degrees to relish civility. We were kindly noticed by 
several good people who seemed to be rather partial to us, 


Americans, than otherwise. While there, I heard but very 
Tittle: utiered against America, or Amerieans. We were - 
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spoken to, and treated infinitely better than at Halifax. By 
the time of our embarkation, which was the 23d of April, _ 
1815, we felt considerable attachment to the people about 
us. We arrived at New-York the 7th of June following, : 
without any thing occurring in the passage worth commit- 
ting to paper, unless it ke torecord the striking contrast in_ 
our feelings in our passage to and rrom England. 

My sensations on first setling my foot once more on my 
mative soil, were such as I ‘have not power to describe. — 
"Tears cushed from my eyes, and had I not been ashamed, I 
should ‘have kneeled down and kissed the earth of the Unie 
TED Statss. tf believe similar sensations, more or less fer- 
vent, fill the bosom of every American, on returning to his 
wn country from British captivity. it is hardly possible = 
that I shall, so long as my faculties remain entire, forget the = 
horrors of the British transports, and several scenes and 
sufferings at Dartmoor Prison: yet I hope to be able, before 
§ quit this world of contention, to crmive the contempts, the 
contumely, the starvations and filthiness inflicted onme, and — 
on my countrymen, by an unfeeling enemy, while we ie 
mained in bis power as prisoners of 7 war. | 








** RETURN we, from this gloomy VIEW, 
To native ac cuee of fairer hues : ire ea 
Land of our sires! the Hero’s home ! 
Weary and sick, to thee we come ; 
The heart fatigued with foreign woes, 
On thy fair bosom seeks repose. 
CotumsiA ! hope of future times! 
‘Thou wonder of surrounding climes ! 
Thou last and only resting place 

Of Freedom’s persecuted race ! 

Hail to thy consecrated domes ! 

Thy fruitful fields and peaceful homes. 
The hunter, thus, who long has toil’d 
O’er mountain rude, and forest wild, 
Turns from the dark and cheerless way, 
Where howls the savage beast of prey, 
To where yor curls of smoke aspire, 
Where briskly burns his crackling fire ; 
Towards his cot delighted moves, 
Cheer’d by the voice of those he loves, : case 
And welcom’d by domestic smiles, i 
Sings cheerly, and forgets his toils 2 a s 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


S ate : 


SOME, to whom I had shown my Journal in manuseript, have 


thought that I had, now and then, expressed my feelings too unguard 
edly : against some of the subjects of Great Brita, and some of my 


ea 
gical 


3 


own countrymen. In consequence of this friendly remark, Thave 


struck cut a few passages, but have not been able to comply ‘with all 


the wishes of my connexions. But, after all, had’ a political cant 
_ phrase or two been omitted, some good people. would have been grati- 
fied, and the publication. not the worse for it.I have severely suf- 


: fered, felt keenly, and expressed myself honestly, and without mal-- 


ice. ‘] may not have made due allowance for the conduct of certain 
officers and agents. JI may not have entered, as far as 1 ought, mto 
their situations ; and thele. might have been reasons and excuses, that 
my chafed feelings prevented me from attending to. -If so, the cool 


and candid reader, both here, and on the other side the Atlantic, will 4 


make that allowance which I could hardly make myself. I must, 


nevertheless, maintain, that I have expressed the feelings of the me-. ~ 
ment, and cannot now honestly alter my language ; for whenever my ~ 


soul calls up many occurrences In my captivity, my tongue and my 
pen will be found the faithful organs of my feelings. 


{have endeavored to give Paar SL ee “humane conduct o = 
several sailors, soldiers, 2 and private subjects of the enemy. But, if, ~ 


at this period of peace, when it may be supposed that resentment was 


cooled down, | try to obliterate the impressions made by cruelty and = 
by contempt, and find I gnet then must the reader take it as atrait — 
of the imperfect character of a young man, on whose mind adversity 


has not had its best effect. 
If an animosity actually exists between the English and Americans, 





“do you mend the matter by denymg the fact? ‘This animosity has — 


been ayowed to exist, within a few months past, in the parliament of 
‘England. The following article is extracted froma London paper.— 
Ina debate, (Feb. 14th, 1816) a member said, ‘the spirit of animos- 


ity in America, would justify an imcrease of the. ‘haval force in the - 


West Indies.” This called up Lord Castlereagh, who said—“ As to 
America, if it is said great prejudices exist there against us, it must be 
recollected that gr eat prejudices exist here against her. It was,” he 
said, “his most ardent wish to discountenance ‘this feeling on "both 
sides, and to promote between the two nations feeling of ‘yeciprocal 
amity and regard.” 


What has occasioned this avowed animosity in us towards the Brit- 


ish? Our merchants, generally, feel not this animosity ; neither is it 


to be found, in a great degree, amongst our legislators. How came we 
by it ? Our eallone aud our seldiers, who have been in British eager: aN 
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‘nnd on board British men of war, and transporis, have brought ¥ Ww 
them this animosity home to their families and their friends. ‘They 
tell them their own stories, in their own artless, and sometimes exag- 
-gerated way ; and these Fre reported with, probably, high coloring ; eS 
whereas, I have made it a point of honor, a matter of conscience, and 
a rule of justice, to adhere to truth ; and am contented that the Brit- 
ish reader should say all that fairness admits, to soften down the cole 

oring of some of the pictures of British baxbarity, provided he does not 

attempt to impeach my veracity. sen 

Beside individual animosity, there may possibly be a lurking nation. cee 
‘al one, thinly covered over with the fashionable mantle of _ ieee 

The. conflicting interests of the two nations may endanger peace.— 

The source of national aggrandizement in both mations, is commerce 3 — 

and the high road to them the ocean. We and the British are travel- 
ling the same way, im keen pursuit of the same object ; and. it is 

scarcely. probable, that we shall be preserved in a state of peace, by 
“abstract love of justice. 

I have been disposed to allow that the conduct of our countrymen, _ 
while on board the prison ships, and at Dartmoor, was, at times, pro- 
voking to. the British officers set over them ; but never malignant, 
snuch less, bloody. It could be always traced toa spirit of fun and fr olic, 
which our people indulge in beyond all others in the world; and this 
ought to be considered as one of the luxuriant shoots of our tree of 
izberty ; for it is too harsh to call it an excrescence. It shows the 
strength, depth and extent of its roots, and the richness of the soil, 
_ ‘This Journal has not been published to crease the animosity now 
subsisting between the Ameritan and British people. So far from it, — 
the writer pleases himself with the idea that this publication may rem- 
edy the evils complained of, or mitigate them ; and cut off the source 
af deep complaint against the English, for their treatment of prisoners, 
should war rage again between the two nations. If the present race 
‘of Britons have not become indifferent to a sense of national charac-_ 
ter, their government will take measures to wipe off this stain from : 
her garments. Let the nations of Europe inquire how the Americans: 
treat their prisoners of war. If we treat them with barbarity, publich 
our disgrace to the wide world, and speak of us accordingly. But 
jet them, at the same time, inquire how the English treated those of — 
us who have had the great misfortune of falling into their hands ; and — 
let them be spoken of accordingly. My serious opinion is, os this 
little book will aid the great cause of humanity. 

Although I, with some thousands of my countrymen, were incl: 
in a large prison during the greater part of the war, it fared with us as 

with those people who seldom go out of their houses, who hear more 
news than those who are abroad in the world. It was, however, pret- 
ty much all of one sort; for we seldomsaw any other American news- 
papers, than those of the fault finding, or opposition party. These 
were generally filled with abuse of the PRESIDENT, and of the gov- 
ernment generally, and with praises of the English, which, in our sit- 
uation, produced a strong sensation; as our support, our protection, — 

-our pride, our honor, were identified in the person of ‘the President, 
and his administration, The efforts of the federal Party in Massachu- 
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: o embarrass and tie the hands of our government, and disgrace 


x oe 


3ts brave officers, created in us all, a hatred of the very name of fed= 


eralism. 1 record the fact, and appeal io ali the prisoners who have 


now returned home, to confirm my asserlien ; and I declare I have 


erased nota little on this head, out of courtesy to a large and san- 

guine party ; ; who have erred, "and strayed from the right way, by. Hot ee 

knowing the true character of the English. 2 
‘J feel no animosity, or disrespect to any gentleman of the federsis 3 


or fault finding g party ; but they must excuse me for remarking, that Ai 


their conduct, and their sentiments, as they appeared in. messages, 
proclamations, speeches and resolves ; and their combinations for 
withholding loans of money from government, with their denunciations — 
of a war, waged profes sedly, and as we knew, really, for, Sailors? 





Rights,” made an impression on our minds so decidedly | against the 


federalists, that the yery term federalism, was with us all, without one - 
single exception, a term of deep. reproach. Let him ‘who doubts it, 
ask any prisoner whe made a part of the six thousand confined in 
- England during the two years of our late bitter war with the English, 
“and he will be satisfied that I have * nothing extenualed, or set down 
aught in malice.” 

‘lhope and pray for UNION among ourselves 3 and that all party: 


names and distinctions may be lost m that of AMERIC ANS. 





“¢ Henceforth, let Whig and Tory cease, 

** And turn all party rage to peace ; 
~»  * Rouse, and revive your ancient elory, 
UNITE, and drive dhe world before you 2" 
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